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OREGON TEACHERS 
URGED TO MAKE 
MUSIC CIVIC ASSET 


First Annual Convention of State 
Association at Portland Hears 
Addresses on Relation of Musi- 
cal Art to Business World— 
Plea for Musicians to Cooperate 
in Civic Undertakings—Super- 
intendent Alderman Suggests 
Special Public Schools for Pupils 
Talented in Music—Ratify Reg- 
istration Bill to Be Presented 
to Legislature 


ORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 12.—As a re- 

sult of the first annual convention of 
the Oregon State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held recently in Portland, an im- 
petus has been given not only to the pro- 
fessional work of the musicians, but to 
their participation in the broader affairs 
of the community, so that the musical art 
will be on a more substantial foundation 
in the State of Oregon. A notable 
feature of the meetings was the number 
of addresses which treated music from 
the practical, business side, and the mem- 
bers responded with enthusiasm to the 
plea that the musicians “rub elbows” 
with business men for the betterment of 
music and enter wholeheartedly into 
civic undertakings. 

This plea was made by Charles Berg, 
representing the Portland Ad Club, who 
spoke on the subject of “Advertising in 
the Musical Profession.” As his advice 
was not applicable to Oregon teachers 
alone, but may be useful to MUSICAL 
AMERICA readers elsewhere, I shall make 
a few quotations: 

“The newspaper is the musician’s best 
friend. Advertise, but be sure you can 
deliver the goods. Music has a business 
side; get into civic affairs. Rub elbows 
with business men and get them inter- 
ested in musical enterprises. Musicians 
can’t succeed if there is no demand for 
music, and there will be no demand if 
you lack a musical atmosphere. Make 
music more popular, not more mysteri- 


ous. Plan concert programs so that the 
great mass of common folk can appre- 
ciate what is meant. 





Curb Free Service 


_“Put a curb on so much free profes- 
sional service. Free musical service 
ought to be regulated. Don’t hold your- 
self cheaply—the world takes you at your 
own valuation. Stop all musical jeal- 
ousies; work together more. Remember 
that a Mischa Elman or a Fritz Kreisler 
preaches a better sermon in music than 
any delivered by Henry Ward Beecher. 
Don’t think so much of what is coming 
to YOU; give more out. Your greatest 
rewards come through your service for 
others.” 

Jacob Kanzler, president of the Port- 
land Opera Association and representing 


the Portland Chamber of Commerce, gave | 


an interesting talk at one of the gather- 
ings on “The Relationship of Music and 
Business.”” He spoke warmly of our Sym- 
phony Orchestra, complimenting the gen- 
erosity of its members, who serve with- 
out salary, and whose chief interest is 
the upbuilding of a musical Portland. He 
also dwelt on the resources of our State, 
referring to the beautiful woods which 
are being extensively used in the manu- 
facture of musical instruments. 

Another address on a kindred topic 
was made before a later gathering by 
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ELENA GERHARDT 
Distinguished “Lieder” Singer, Who Began Her Fourth American Tour with a Re- 


cital in New York Last Week. 


(See Page 16) 





Eugene Brookings, representing the Pro- 
gressive Business Men’s Club. He gave 
an instructive talk on “The Business 
Man and Music.” 

The convention opened with a reception 
given Thursday evening at the Multno- 
mah Hotel by the MacDowell Club. The 
Columbian Cucnvhet. composed of Mrs. 
Jane Burns Albert, soprano; Mrs. Lulu 
Dahl Miller, contralto; Joseph Mulder, 
tenor, and Dom Zan, baritone, with Mrs. 
Thomas Carrick Burke at the piano, san 
the cantata, “The Morning of the Year” 
by Cadman, receiving ample apprecia- 
tion. 


Agriculture College Contest 


On Friday morning .a delightful con- 
cert was given at the Strand Theater by 
members of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege of Music, Prof. William Frederic 
Gaskins, director. The splendid program 
was given by Mrs. Genevieve Baum Gas- 
kins, organ and piano; William Frederic 
Gaskins, baritone; Andreas Goettel, vio- 
lin, and Gustav Dunkelberger, piano. 

Later, the first business session was 
held, with John Claire Monteith, the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N 


president, in the chair. The constitution 
and by-laws were presented by Frederick 
W. Goodrich, chairman. The constitu- 
tion was unanimously adopted as pre- 
sented. This provided that the present 
officers be retained until the second con- 
vention, which it was later unanimously 
voted, is to be held in Portland during 
the Thanksgiving holidays of 1917. 
Next a luncheon was given under the 
auspices of the Oregon Chapter, Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, with Lucien E. 
Becker, dean, preene: 
Following Mr. Kanzler’s address, men- 
tioned above, Harold Hulbut sang several 
Italian songs with May Van Dyke, ac- 
companist. These were much enjoyed, as 
was a piano solo by Harriet Young of 
Pendleton, Ore. Hy Eilers of Eilers 
Music House announced that the music 
firms of the city invited the members of 
the association to attend a dinner at the 
Benson Hotel at five-thirty, after which 
automobiles would convey them to Reed 
comees where the evening concert was to 
e held. 
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CHICAGO ASSURED 


» OF FIVE YEARS MORE 


OF GRAND OPERA 


New Lease of the Auditorium 
Extends to 1922 and Yearly 
Guarantee of $100,000 Is An- 
nounced—-Campanini to Be Re- 
tained as General Director 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 16, 1916. 


fb \iaan Chicago Opera Association’s pres- 

ent lease on the Auditorium will ex- 
pire next August, but it is assured of 
five years’ further occupancy of Chi- 
cago’s only opera house. The new lease 
of the theater will run from next summer 
to 1922. This, with a guarantee of 
$100,000 a year which has just been an- 
nounced to cover deficits, assures Chi- 
cago of at least five years more of grand 
opera. 

Charles G. Dawes announced last night 
that wealthy friends of opera in Chicago 
had guaranteed this sum annually to in- 
sure a long lease of life to the Associa- 
tion. The unprecedented success of the 
first five weeks of this season made ob- 
taining guarantees comparatively easy. 
Receipts already are $25,000 in advance 
of receipts for the same time last season, 
and the expenses are less, largely he- 
cause of the attempts of Manager Her- 
bert Johnson to cut down the annual 
deficit. Last night’s house for Amelita 
Galli- Curci and Lucien Muratore in 


“Romeo and Juliet” was the largest in 
the history of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation. 

Cleofonte Campanini will be retained 
as director general of the company. He 
succeeded Andreas Dippel in 1913. The 
personnel of the business office will re- 
main unchanged. 

Repeated rumors that the Auditorium 
would be torn down, rumors which per- 
sisted in spite of frequent denials, would 
have become truth except for the satis- 
factory arrangement which has just been 
concluded. The owners were considering 
plans to raze the structure, which did not 
pay interest on the investment, and erect 
a three-million dollar hotel on the prop- 
erty. The new lease, which needs ps 
the approval of Harold F. McCormick to 
be accepted by both parties, increases 
the rent from $65,000 to $75,000 a year. 
Mr. McCormick has been the principal 
guarantor of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion and its predecessor, the Chicago 
Grand Opera Gelcacas, 

The present arrangement by which the 
opera company occupies the Auditorium 
dates back to the summer of 1907, when 
Klaw & Erlanger and William A. Brady 
took over the theater for ten years. 
Klaw & Erlanger used the theater that 
year as the Chicago headquarters of 
their “Advanced Vaudeville.” The Audi- 
torium shortly afterwards was used as a 
stopping place for the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and. other big attrac- 
tions. In 1910 Klaw & Erlanger trans- 
ferred their lease to John C. Shaffer and 
Andreas Dippel, whose names appeared 
on the egreement, although Otto Kahn, 
the New York banker, was really the 
new lessee. Mr. Kahn paid Klaw & Er- 
langer a bonus of $100,000 to surrender 


the lease. The $100,000 was repaid to 
him by Harold F. McCormick and his 
associates. 


In 1913 Mr. Dippel withdrew as gen 
eral director of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company and Mr. Shaffer was relieved 
of all further liability under the lease. 
In 1915 the company went into bank- 
ruptcy, and McCormick and his asso- 
ciates started afresh under the name of 
the Chicago Opera Association. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT, 
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At the afternoon session Mrs. Edward 
Alden Beals, the vice-president, was in 
the chair. A charming musical program 
was given by Frank G. Eichenlaub, Mrs. 
Beatrice Hidden Eichenlaub, Mme. Lucie 
Valair and Evelyn Paddock. Mrs.-G. J, 
Frankel, a prominent club woman of 
Portland, then gave a most interesting 
talk on “The Value of Club Organization 
in*Music,” speaking of the splendid work 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

An open forum on the work of musi- 
cal clubs followed with interesting re- 
marks by Mrs. Thomas C. Burke, who 
spoke of the possibilities in the smaller 
towns, the necessity of students hearing 
artists and the unifying of musical inter- 
ests. Mr. Gaskins showed the necessity 
of the co-operation of clubs and residents 
with the schools and colleges. Maud 
Carlisle of Hood River told of the musi- 
cal department of the woman’s club in 
that town. 

“Music in the Public Schools” was a 
subject which was treated in an interest- 
ing manner by Mary Hohan, director of 
music at the Oregon State Normal School 
at Monmouth; Prof. William H. Boyer, 
supervisor of music, in the Portland pub- 
lic schools, and Mrs. Charles Heinlein, 
of the public schools of Roseburg. Sev- 
eral help points were brought out in the 
open forum which followed. It was sug- 
gested that the association as such de- 
mand that our legislators supply the 
needs for training of supervisors in the 
normal school. 

The afternoon session closed with a 
piano ensemble number by Evelyn and 
Erma Ewart. 


Music Houses as Hosts 


The dinner at the Benson Hotel was a 
delightful affair, the hosts being Eilers, 
Reed-French and the Estey organ man- 
agement. Hy Eilers presided, and spoke 
of the good fellowship which should ex- 
ist between the music dealer and the mu- 
sic teacher. He told several interesting 
anecdotes, among them one of an old 
German farmer in Oregon whose love of 
music was such as to lead him to buy 
a grand piano, which was taken to his 
ranch, where it was placed in a shack 
with a dirt floor and sod roof, the farmer 
explaining that his children “must have 
the music.” : 

The dinner gradually resolved itself 
into a sort of experience meeting, with 
short talks by many of the guests, among 
them the following: 

Dr. Lyman of Eugene, Dr. Landsbury of 
Eugene, Professor Gaskins of Corvallis, Mrs. 
Hanson of Moro, Mrs. Richardson of La 
Grande, Miss Hoham of Monmouth, Mrs. 
Heinlein of Roseburg, F. T. Chapman, John 
Claire Monteith, Mrs. John Claire Monteith, 
Mrs. Warren E. Thomas and Mrs. Edward 
Alden Beals of Portland. 


The latter two claimed the distinction 
of being musical pioneers in Oregon. 
Mrs. Thomas gave some interesting ex- 
periences as a manager of concerts and 
told of an early club, which, although 
having held no meetings for several 
years, had not been able to disband, as 
there was over $400 in the treasury and 
they could not decide what to do with the 
money. - Mrs. Beals told how the Mac- 
Dowell Club had attained its phenome- 
nal growth in the past two years, hav- 
ing evolved from the music department 
of a small literary club, which refused to 
“mother” it longer, as the child had out- 
grown the parent. 

At Reed College a splendid program 
was given by the following: 


William Robinson Boone, John Claire Mon- 
teith, May Van Dyke, Ada Alice Tuttle, Mrs. 
Pauline Miller Chapman, Mr, J. Hutchinson 
and William Wallace Graham. 


Saturday, at 9.45 a. M., the University 
of Oregon at Eugene was represented by 
its musical faculty in a splendid concert 
at the Strand Theater. Those who par- 
ticipated were: 


Ralph H. Lyman, tenor, and dean of the- 
School of Music; Daise Becket Middleton, 
contralto; Winifred Forbes, violin; Dr. John 
J. Landsbury, composer-pianist; Frank V. 
Badollet, flute, and Ruth Davis, piano. 


Appoint Library Committee 


- The business session opened with a pa- 
per on “The Value of the Public Library 
to .Musicians,” by Miss Isom, librarian, 
Portland Library Association. An inter- 
esting discussion followed, and a musical 
library committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of Miss Isom, chairman; Mrs. George 
H. Street, Miss Young of Pendleton, and 
Miss Middleton of Eugene. < George 
Hotchkiss Street gave a vocal number, 
after which Dean Ralph H. Lyman told 


of “The Function of the State University 
School of Music,” and-was followed by 

rof. William Frederic Gaskins, director 
of music at the Oregon Agrictultural 
College, who spoke of “Our Work in Mu- 
sic,” both interesting subjects, ably pre- 
sented. 

Luncheon was served in the Tea Gar- 
den, adjoining the Assembly Room, un- 
der the auspices of the Musicians’ Club, 
with George Hotchkiss Street presiding. 


Prominent Out-of- 
Town Musicians 
Who Attended the 
Oregon State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Con- 
vention in Port- 
land: No. 1, Maud 
Carlisle, Hood 
River; No. 2, R. H. 
Lyman, Dean of 
the Music Depart- 
ment, University 








A musical program was given by Otto 
Wedemeyer of Hood River, Mrs. Coffen 
of Hood River and Mrs. Ella Connell 
Jesse of Portland. Here also Mr. Berg 
gave his talk, outlined above. 

_At 2.00 p. m. the closing business ses- 
sion was held. As the Registration Bill 
to be presented’ at the next Legislature 





had been unanimously indorsed at the 
preliminary June meeting, it was ratified 
at this meeting. There being no opposi- 
tion, no discussion was necessary. The 
treasurer’s report showed over $300 on 
hand, and a paid-up: membership of 147. 
An associate membership was opened and 
many more are expected to join the as- 
sociation before the next meeting. 

A piano number by Alice Clement, di- 
rector of music at the Albany College, 





of Oregon, at Eu- 
gene; No. 3, How- 
ard Annett, Eu- 
gene; No. 4, W. 
F. Gaskins, Direc- 
tor of Music at 
Oregon. Agricul- 
tural College, Cor- 
vallis; No. 5, Miss 
Hansen, Moro; 
No. 6, Daise Mid- 
dleton, Eugene 








was followed by the. address of Mr. 
Brookings, and that of L. R. Alderman, 
superintendent of schools in Portland, 
who spoke or “Credits in the Public 
Schools for Music Studied Under Private 
Teachers.” This was a subject of much 
interest to the Portland teachers, espe- 
cially as there is already a credit system 


by which students may receive two cred- 
its out of the thirty-two required for 
graduation, from study with accredited 
teachers outside the schools and two 
more for sight singing, harmony, etc., 
studied in the schools. 


Suggests Special Schools 


Mr.. Alderman suggested that there 
should be one or two special schools in 
the city where all the teachers should be 
musicians and the talented pupils from 
the other schools transferred there for 
special musical study. He made many 
valuable suggestions and expressed the 
wish that the Music Teachers’ Conven- 
tion might be held at the same time as 
that of the other teachers’ association. 
This not being feasible, he hoped we 
would assist with music on. that occa- 
sion and a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Pauline Miller Chapman, Carl Denton 
and Frank Eichenlaub was appointed to 
further this purpose. 

A committee consisting of Miss Hoham 
of Monmouth, Mrs. Heinlein of Rose- 
burg, Mrs. Henney of Hood River, Prof. 
Gaskins of Corvallis, Mrs. Warren E. 
Thomas of Portland, Mrs. Anna Shillock 
of Portland and Dr. Lyman of Eugene 
was named to investigate the possibilities 
of special musical training in the public 
schools. _ The afternoon session closed 
with music by Mrs. Alice Brown Marshall 
and Gertrude Speer. 

The officers of the association are: 

President, John Claire Monteith; vice- 
president, Mrs. Edward Alden Beals (Helena 
Clarke) ; corresponding secretary, Daniel H. 
Wilson; treasurer, Maud Carlisle; recording 
secretary, Franck G. Eichenlaub; auditor, 
William Robinson Boone; auditor, Henrik 
Gjerdrum; directors at large: Ralph H. 
Lyman, Eugene;. Minetta Magers, Salem; 
Mrs. Fred Olson, Portland; Roy Miller, Dal- 
las. The second vice-presidents, in charge 
of their respective districts, George Hotchkiss 
Street, Portland; Otto Wedemeyer, Hood 
River; Dr. John Landsbury, Eugene; Mrs. 
Boyden, Pendleton; Dr. Frank Wilbur Chase, 
Salem; Miss Coleen Foster, Baker; J. S. 
MacMurray, Medford; Mrs. Don Zumalt, 
Klamath; Mrs. Henry Horsfall, Marshfield ; 
Mrs. James Lester Gault, Burns; Frederick 
William Gaskins, Corvallis. 


In the evening 118 attended the ban- 
quet in the Gold Room of the Multnomah 
Hotel.. The Monday Musical Club had 
taken charge of this function which was 
a fitting close for the convention. John 
Claire Monteith introduced Mrs. Percy 
W. Lewis, president of the club, who 
gave a short address of welcome. Mrs. 
G. L. Frankel was the able toastmistress. 
George Wilber Reed responded to the 
toast, “Professional Ethics.” Among 
other things he said, “I want to give you 
a slogan for our association: ‘For the 
advancement of the cause of music, not 
personality; agree with others.’ As a 
nation we must get out of ragtime. Of 
course, ragtime has its uses. It makes 
the feet dance, but other peoples who 
whistle opera tunes while we whistle rag- 
time think that we are not a musical 
nation.” 


Mothers’ Point of View 


Mrs. George Mac Math, president of 
the Oregon Congress of Mothers, spoke 
on the mothers’ point of view. Frank 
Branch Riley responded wittily to the 
toast “Music al Fresco.” The musical 
program which was __ interspersed 
throughout the evening was given by the 
following: 


Mrs. E. L. Knight, violin: John Frazier, 


‘cello; Frederic Ferringer, piano; Charles 
Duncan Raff, ’cello; Mrs. Beatrice Hidden 
Hichenlaub, piano; Mrs. A, L. Richardson, 
soprano, of La Grande; Hartridge G. Whipp, 
baritone; Mrs. Leonora Fisher Whipp, piano; 
Axa Genevieve Paget, esthetic dance. 


The convention was formally closed by 
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Kansans Travel 100 Miles to Hear Evan 
Williams in Topeka 


TOPEKA, KAN., Dec. 7.—Evan Williams 
pleased a large audience here to-night 
when he appeared at the Auditorium. 
His concert was the third number of the 
lecture course managed by the local 
Christian Endeavor societies. Many 
people from surrounding towns were in 
attendance, some coming as far as one 
hundred miles. Although suffering from 
a slight cold, Mr. Williams charmed his 
hearers with the smoothness and clear- 
ness of his singing. 





Chicago Opera Singer Seeking Divorce 


CHICAGO, Dec. 9.—Mrs. Thomas Prin- 
diville, a well-known society woman. of 
Chicago and a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association, has takerf'a bunga- 
low in Reno, Nev., the city of easy di- 
vorces. She’ was signed by Cleofénte 
Campanini last spring to appear as 
Micaela in “Carmen,” and her’ contract 
calls for eight appearances with the Chi- 
cago company. Friends of. Mrs. Prindi- 
ville assert that her husband objected to 


her operatic ambitions and that this led 
to a separation. 


Mr. Prindiville, return- 


ing from New York to-day, refused to 
discuss the matter in any way, and de- 
nied having given an interview to the 
Chicago Tribune blaming his wife’s artis- 
tic temperament for the trouble. Mrs. 
Prindiville will sing in Chicago this 
month under the name of Ethel Prindi- 
ville. She was formerly Miss Ethel 
Herrick of Boston. W. 





Members of Schola Cantorum Serenade 
; Mme. Bernhardt 


A pleasing surprise was prepared for 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, who was hostess 
at a dinner given in her suite at the An- 
sonia Hotel, New York, on Sunday even- 
ing, Dec. 17. Twelve members of the 
Schola Cantorum were ushered intu an 
adjoining room without Mme.» Bern- 
hardt’s. knowledge and. they serenaded 
her with French and Spanish songs. — - 





Haensel and Jones to Manage Muzio 


* Haensel and Jones have taken under 
their management Claudia Muzio, the 
young ‘Italian soprano’ of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, who created a fine 
impression in her début on Dec. 4 in 
“Tosca,” 


Traces Voice inflections in Sound-Wave 
Records on Smoked Paper 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 6.—Prof. Cor- 
nelius Beach Bradley, emeritus profes- 
sor of rhetoric in the University of Cali- 
fornia, has found a way to present in 
picture form the inflections of the voice. 
It is expected that his invention will he 
of great help to singers who have diffi- 
culty in acquiring accuracy of pitch, 
though the professor’s main object is 
to aid deaf-mutes in getting at the in- 
tricacies of tonal expression and to give 
assistance to students in learning such 
languages as the Chinese. T. N. 





Noted Artists Appear for New York 
“American’s” Xmas Benefit 


The third of the theatrical benefits for 
the New York American — Christmas 
Fund was held in the Republic Theater 
on Dec. 17. This one was conducted 
by “K: C. B.,” a writer for that paper. 
Among’ the noted artists who appeared 
were: Johanna Gadski, Leopold Godow- 
sky, Otto Goritz, Marie Mattfeld, !solde 
Menges, Theo Karle and the Olive Mead 
Quartet. 
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EDUCATORS OF OREGON HOLD FIRST CONVENTION 











Members of the Oregon State Music Teachers’ Association. Those Identified Are: 





No. 1, John Claire Monteith, President; No. 2, Mrs. Edward Alden Beals, Vice- 
President, known to “Musical America” Readers as Helena Clarke, Our Portland Correspondent; No. 3, Daniel H. Wilson, Corresponding Secretary; No. 4, 
Franck G. Eichenlaub, Recording Secretary; No. 5, William R. Boone, Auditor and Chairman of Program Committee; No. 6, George H. Street, Second Vice- 
President, Portland District; No. 7, Frederic W. Goodrich, Chairman Legislative Committee; No. 8, Maud Carlisle, Treasurer; No. 9, Mrs. Clifford Moore, Chair- 
man Publicity Committee; No. 10, Dr. John Landsbury, University of Oregon, Eugene; No. 11, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, Public School Music Committee; No. 
12, Dr. Ralph H. Lyman, University of Oregon, Eugene; In Rear of No. 13, Prof. William Frederick Gaskins, Oregon Agricultural College; No. 14, Genevieve 
Baum Gaskins, Oregon Agricultural College; Ne. 15, David Scheets Craig, Editor “Music and Musicians,” Seattle; At Left of No. 16, Hy Eilers; No. 17, Hubert 
Ferris; No. 18, Jacob Kanzler, Portland Chamber of Commerce; No. 19, Mary Hohman, Monmouth Normal School 
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the vice-president, Mrs. Edward Alden 
Beals. 

On Sunday morning special musical 
ervices were held in all the leading 
hurches of the city and on Sunday after- 
noon a concert was given by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, many out of town 
guests remaining to hear the latter. 


Able Work of Committees 
In closing this report I wish to note 


that the success of the convention ex- 
ceeded the fondest hopes of the Portland 
members and was due largely to the un- 
tiring work of the president, not forget- 
ting the valuable help of his charming 
wife. He was ably assisted by the mem- 
bers of the program committee, William 
R. Boone, chairman; the arrangements 
committee, Mrs. Edward Alden Beals, 
chairman; the legislative committee, 
Frederic W. Goodrich, chairman; mem- 
bership committee, George Hotchkiss 
Street, chairman; publicity committee, 
Mary Cahill Moore, chairman, the 
State needs committee, Ralph H. Lyman, 
chairman, and by the officers, who 
spared no efforts in making this First 
Convention of the Oregon State Music 
Teachers a notable one. 


HELENA CLARKE. 





Alice Nielsen Donates Services for 


People’s Christmas Concert 


Alice Nielsen, the soprano, has do- 
nated her services as soloist to the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra, F. X. Arens, 
director, for the Christmas concert to be 
given at Carnegie Hall, New York, Sun- 
day afternoon, Dec. 24. 





“Welcome Home” for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in San Diego 


SAN Dieco, CAL., Dec. 9.—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink sang in concert at the 
Strand Theater last night to an audi- 
ence which not only occupied every avail- 
able seat, but also 200 extra chairs on 
the stage. The orchestra pit and stand- 
ing room were also packed and from 
noon yesterday it was impossible to ob- 
tain admission. It was a, great “wel- 
come home” arranged by music-loving 


friends and citizens of San Diego. When 
the diva ‘pocazed on the stage every 
person in the theater rose to greet her. 
The applause was spontaneous and pro- 
longed and shouts of welcome rang out 
to this wonderful woman who has chosen 
San Diego as her home city. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink was in her happiest mood 
and was visibly moved by the genuine 
heartiness of the welcome. Huge bas- 
kets of flowers were brought to the stage 
by children and presented to her after 
her numbers. W. F. R. 





Kreisler Opens Nashville Course 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 7.—Fritz 
Kreisler played to a. large audience at 
the Auditorium recently, appearing un- 
der the auspices of the Nashville Fine 
Arts Society, Garland Cooper, manager, 
opening a series of society recitals. 

E. E. 


STOKOWSKI GIVES 
MAHLER WORK ITS 
PREMIERE -HERE 


Late Composer’s “‘Lied von der 
Erde” Receives First Production 
in America from Philadelphia 
Orchestra—Composition a Sym- 
phony for Tenor, Contralto and 
Orchestra — Soloists Are Tilly 
Koenen and Johannes Sembach., 





Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1916. 


USTAV MAHLER’S “Das Lied von 

der Erde” (“Song of the Earth’) 
was given its first production in America 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leo- 
pold Stokowski at the Academy of Music 
last Friday afternoon and repeated Sat- 
urday evening. The work, which is classi- 
fied as a symphony for tenor, contralto 
and orchestra, was posthumously pro- 
duced Nov. 20, 1911, in the Tonhalle at 
Munich, Germany. It consists of six songs 
adapted by Mahler from “Die Chinesische 
Fléte” (“The Chinese Flute’), from a 
collection of Chinese lyrics selected and 
translated by Hans Bethge. The poems 


chosen by the composer were altered and 
epitomized by him so that they should 


express one predominating idea: with- 
drawal from the world. The metaphysical 
development ends in pessimism and at 
last finds, in renouncing the world, ade- 
quate expression of the composer’s views 
of life and his feeling for life. 

The titles of the various parts are: 1, 
Drinking Song of Earthly Woe; 2, Au- 
tumn Solitude; 3, Of Youth; 4, Of 
Beauty; 5, The Drunkard in Springtime; 
6, The Farewell. 

Diversified opinions of the work are 
mostly favorable; that it is unique and 
interesting is without a doubt, the musi- 
cal settings are impressive and colorful, 
emphasizing and magnifying in exquis- 
ite tone pictures the thoughts which the 
various poems seek to convey. The solo- 
ists appearing alternately in the cycle 
were Johannes Sembach, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Tilly 
Koenen, the Dutch contralto. Mr. Sem- 
bach, who was a protégé of Mahler, sang 
with clear enunciation and powerful 
voice, admirably fulfilling the dramatic 
requirements of his allotted parts, while 
Miss Koenen, who possesses a contralto 
of exceptional quality and resonance, 
gave a splendid rendition of the three 
songs, the music of which did not offer 
much opportunity for vocal display. 

At no time did the soloists detach 
themselves from the orchestral setting, 
their voices blending perfectly and har- 
moniously therewith, forming, as is in- 
tended, component parts of the instru- 
méntation. 

Mr. Stokowski conducted with pre- 
cision and authority and the large audi- 
ence present showed keen enjoyment and 
satisfaction by generous and demonstra- 
tive applause. Richard Strauss’s tone 
poem, Don Juan, opened the concert. 


M. B. SwWAAB. 
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Returns to the Part of “Elsa’’ 
did Acting Feature of ‘““‘Bohéme’s” 


NEW SINGER IN FAMILIAR OPERAS 


Claudia Muzio Adds Two Rédles to Her Répertoire at the Metropolitan—Mme. 
‘“Lohengrin”’ After Long Absence—Martinelli’s Splen- 





Repetition 


Rappold 














A TRANQUIL week at the Metropol- 

itan Opera House offered as its out- 
standing features a performance of 
“Lohengrin” on Thursday evening of last 
week, with Mme. Rappold back again in 
» the part of Elsa, from which she has ab- 
sented herself many years and one last 
Monday night of “Trovatore” with 
Claudia Muzio for the first time as 
Leonora. “‘Pear] Fishers,” ““Bohéme” and 
the double bill constituted the other do- 
ings of the seven-night. 

In the days when her fresh and lovely 
voice first charmed opera-goers and stim- 
ulated all sorts of enthusiastic prognosti- 
cations regarding the young soprano’s 
future, Mme. Rappold’s Elsa was one 
of her most winning feats. She sang it 
often at a time when “Lohengrin” per- 
formances were better than they are now. 
Why she was supplanted in it and the 
part so persistently withheld from her 
for years in favor of many others with 
not a tithe of her vocal graces has never 
been made clear. 

Mme. Rappold still sings the réle with 


so much beauty and such artless simplic- 
ity that the listener, sorely tried by the 
cohorts of indifferent or bad Elsas that 
late years have brought forth, cannot 
but rejoice. She enacts it very properly, 
too. Her chief flaws last week were some 
questionable intonation and occasional 
unsteadiness of tone. For the rest she 
provided very genuine satisfaction. 

As before, Mr. Urlus sang the title 
rdle, Mr. Braun the King and Mme. Ober 
the Ortrud, while Mr. Goritz replaced 
Mr. Weil as Telramund. The orchestral 
part, under Mr. Bodanzky, profited by 
that conductor’s new found virility. It 
is a great pity that he still persists in 
ruining the opening of the last scene 


by cutting most of the stirring gather- 
ing of the clans (thereby saving some- 
thing like four minutes and twenty sec- 
onds!). It is also a pity that, as the 
management cannot provide a_well-be- 
haved steed for the King, Mr. Braun still 
insists upon making his entrance on 
horseback. The scene gains no dignity 
or effectiveness when the frightened beast 
prances and caracoles as this one in- 
variably does. 


Muzio as “Nedda” 


The first double bill of the season. 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
came on Friday evening with the usual 
large audience and unbounded enthusi- 
asm attending. There were several new 
elements in the performances, Gennaro 
Papi conducting them for the first time; 
Claudia Muzio, the new Italian soprano 
of the company, appearing as Nedda, her 
third réle at the Metropolitan and Me- 
lanie Kurt singing Santuzza for the first 
time. In addition to these novel features, 
there was Mr. Caruso as Canio. 

A more spirited, impassioned perform- 
ance of the Mascagni opera has not been 
given at the Metropolitan for a long 
time. Mme. Kurt played the jilted Si- 
cilian girl with true dramatic fire and 
looked the part. She sang with a wealth 
of tone and gave a vital, poignant por- 
trayal, a remarkable achievement for a 
singer accustomed chiefly to Wagnerian 
roles. Luca Botta was the Turridu and 
appeared to be in better voice and spirits 
than at any time this season. He acted 
with marked intelligence. Mr. De Luca, 
the Alfio, sang in his usual suave man- 
ner, and was most convincing. Flora 
Perini and Marie Mattfeld completed the 
cast. Mr. Papi was accorded an ovation 
after the Intermezzo, which he conducted 
with splendid taste. 

There was considerable curiosity in 
Miss Muzio’s Nedda, the first Italian 
Nedda at-the Metropolitan in a long 
time. The new soprano has sung the 


role any number of times abroad. Her 
voice, light .and rather finely spun, was 
heard to best advantage in the Ballatella, 
and throughout it was entirely satis- 
factory. Miss Muzio’s portrayal is ex- 
ceedingly temperamental, colorful and 
graceful, and she is pleasing to behold. 
At times she seemed to be self-conscious 
and indulged in exaggerations which de- 
tracted somewhat from the dramatic sig- 
nificance of her performance. However, 
Miss Muzio is a singer of great natural 
talent and is bound to win the favor of 
her audiences in future appearances. She 
was generously applauded after her aria 
in the first act. 

Mr. Caruso was on hand with an en- 
tirely new bag of tricks, most of which 
he displayed in the first part of the 
opera. He is a superb Canio, vocally and 
histrionically. To him came the great- 
est applause of the evening and after the 
“Vesti la Giubba” he was called before 
the curtain so many times that one lost 
track of the number. 

Vocally, Mr. Amato’s Tonio was per- 
haps the finest thing that he has done 
this year. He sang the Prologue with 
huge volume of tone and obtained res- 
onance without forcing. His Tonio is a 
familiar figure, well liked by opera-goers. 
Messrs. Bada and Tegani were Beppe 
and Silvio respectively. Mr. Papi gave 
a vigorous reading of the score, conduct- 
ing with authority and fine sweep. 


Martinelli’s Fine “Rodolfo” 


Besides being in the very best of voice, 
Giovanni Martinelli showed at the Satur- 


‘day matinée performance of ‘“Bohéme’”’ 


that he could act. His delineation of 
Rodolfo’s realization of Mimi’s death, the 
final episode in the opera, was one of 
the finest bits of histrionism seen at the 
Metropolitan this season. Mme. Alda 
was an ideal Mimi and Edith Mason sang 
the réle of Musetta with great charm 
and beauty of voice. Her acting, too, 
was all that could be desired. The fa- 


miliar work of Messrs. Scotti, de Segu- 
rola and Didur and the finely modulated 
conducting of Mr. Papi were additiona! 
features that prompted the huge audience 
to give expression to its genuine pleas 
ure. 

“Trovatore” was given Monday eve- 
ning, Dec. 18, with Claudia Muzio as 
Leonora. The young woman was _ in 
glorious voice, gave a vivid picturization 
of her role and succeeded, with the as- 
sistance of Martinelli, in dispelling the 
early listlessness of the great audience 
This Manrico stored his powers for the 
final scene and then he let loose with 
telling effect. Amato was not at his 
best at first in his familiar réle of the 
Count ; his early numbers missed fire, even 
the “I] Balen” air. Later he redeemed 
himself handsomely by his intensity. 
Homer was an exceedingly good Azucena 
and Rothier was a reliable Ferrando. 
Marie Mattfeld, Pietro Audisio, Vincenzo 
and Reschiglian were all acceptable. Po- 
lacco conducted. 


Mayor Gaynor’s Widow in Song Recital 


Mrs. William J. Gaynor, widow of 
Mayor Gaynor of New York, gave a re- 
cital for the benefit of a private charity 
on Dec. 14 at the New York home of 
Mrs. James Creelman. Mrs. Gaynor, 
who intends to make her profe nal 
début as a concert singer soon, sarig’ five 
numbers and was very favorably re- 
ceived. She is a dramatic soprano, and 
had appeared at several charity affairs 
previous to this. Edouard Deru, a Bel- 
gian violinist, played several numbers. 
A large, distinguished gathering was 
present. 





Mary Garden Sails from Liverpool for 
New York 


Mary Garden has cabled her concert 
manager, R. E. Johnston, that she sailed 
on the Steamship New York, which left 
Liverpool Saturday, Dec. 16. Immediate 
ly after her arrival in New York Miss 
Garden will go to Chicago, where she is 
to appear with the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. About the middle of February 
she will begin her concert tour, which 
will last until the middle of April. 





On Monday, Dec. 11, Pasquale Amato, 
the Metropolitan Opera baritone, sang at 
the Monday Morning Musicale at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Amato was in excellent voice. 


























BEATRICE HARRISON 


The Renowned ’Cellist 
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HALE 
IN Boston HERALD 


It is a pleasure to hear and see Miss Har- 
She respects the limitation of the in- 


PHILIP 


rison. 

strument. She is content with being a 
woman. She does not attempt to play “‘like 
a man.” To use a sadly abused term she is 
an artist. What she dves, she does well, 
technically and as an interpreter. Her song 
is emotional but not sentimental. Her _bril- 


liance is not forced or tou deliberate. Even 

* with a violoncello she caught the spirit of 
various periods and various composers. Of 
the three chorales, “Ich ruf zu dir’? was in- 
herently the most effective; but she distin- 
guished between the style of Bach and that 
of Handel; between the old-world beauty of 
Caccini’s air and the oriental love-sickness of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


H. T. PARKER 
IN Boston TRANSCRIPT 

Next to Mr. Casals—master of masters with 
his instrument—no violoncellist of the abili- 
ties and the accomplishment of Miss Beatrice 
Harrison now goes to and fro in the concert 
rooms of America; while in one attribute, 
that indeed is independent of music but that 
counts much with the audiences that music 
assembles, she much excels him. Her finger- 
ing was flawless in suppleness and exactitude, 
her bowing free and sure, her ear faultless, 
her intonation upon the strings without 
shadow of turning. Her tone is comparable 
only with that of Mr. Casal’s himself; in- 
deed, the twin voices that they summon stand 
apart from all the rest that the virtuosi of 
our day draw from the violoncello. It is 
easy to elicit from it a deep, full-bodied, 
sentimentally songful, thickly sugared tone, 
according to ‘the custom of many a ‘cellist 


Address: 


TRIUMPHS IN BOSTON 
RECITAL 


Miss Harrison will be in America 
through the May Festival Season 


Care of G. Ricordi & Co. 


14 East 43rd St., New York 


when his music so much as hints at the pos- 
sibility of it. More difficult, but as common 
is the thinned, tweaking, glinting tone that 
these same ’cellists deploy in the upper ranges 
of their instruments, especially in swift or 
capering passages. 

In contrast, Miss Harrison’s tones in this 
voice of the violoncello through sud- 

















higher 
den modulations, swift transitions and _ intri- 
cate arabesques are as soft and full, as bright 
and resilient as when they flow through lower 
ranges and songful measures. There, they 
are never pasty or opaque, clumsy or sen- 
timentalized. They sing in limpid depth and 
lucent flow, answering tu every curve and 
accent of the music, unfolding in new beauty 
with the melody that they bear. Such tone 
idealizes the voice of the violoncello and 
frees it from many a reproach that time has 
accumulated upon its head as a solo instru- 
ment. Such tone so used bespeaks not 
merely the rarely expert virtuoso, deep in 
knowledge and affection with her instrument, 





but the musician of fine perception, sensi- 
bility, poise. As in Mr. Casal’s, there ‘are 
faculties of mind and the spirit, as well as 
ear and hand, speaking in such voice. 


OLIN DOWNES 
IN Boston Post 

Miss Harrison has lost none of the dis- 
tinction of her playing. Technically she is 
exceptionally the mistress of her instrument. 
As a musical interpreter she plays with a 
grasp and maturity and charm that older per- 
formers than she might envy. 

Miss Harrison is so sincere and intelligent 
an artist that with all her virtuosity, her 
fullness and beauty of tone, she plays like a 
woman, with equal warmth and good taste, 
and with a complete understanding of what- 
ever she interprets. 
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SEEKER AFTER HARMONY IN OPERATIC SETTINGS 








J. Monroe Hewlett, the American Designer 
of the Metropolitan’s ‘Iphigenia’ Scen- 
ery, Declares That the Revolutionary 
Who Forces His Personality Upon an 
Audience Injures the Effect of Music and 
Action—A Plea for Fitness and Pro- 


portion 


ANY of us have been led to believe 
that the designer for the modern 
stage is a person who borrows Bakst’s 
palette for his colors, Gordon Craig’s or 
Max Reinhardt’s ideas for his settings, 
and money from the producer to furnish 
a bizarre studio in Greenwich Village, if 
he happens to live in New York. To be 
freed thoroughly from this conception, 
one has only to discuss the subject with 
J. Monroe Hewlett, the American scenic 
irtist for Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
which was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House a few weeks ago. 

We talked to Mr. Hewlett in his office 
on Fifth Avenue about stage decoration 
in general and about his work for “Iphi- 
genia” in particular. Yes, in his office, 
for Mr. Hewlett is an architect by pro- 
fession, and he attributes much of his 
knowledge of designing scenery for the 
theater to his architectural training. 

“The reason for the failure of the 
greater part of the so-called new move- 
ment in stage setting is due to the fact 
that it is excessively aggressive,” Mr. 
Hewlett told us. “The artist forces his 
personality upon his audience and 


apparently forgets that the important 
thing is the action, not the background 
that he provides for it. The stage set- 
ting should be merely an accompaniment. 
[t may be fanciful, but it never must be 
jarring. It must, above all else, be 
plausible. 


Classifying the Designer 


“I would like to see people freed from 
the idea that a given designer is a 


realist, a modernist, a cubist, or what 
not,” Mr. Hewlett went on to say. “Why 
is it necessary to tag an artist? There 
is no recipe for stage settings. An artist 
must think only of fitness, of providing 
the mo3t appropriate setting for the 
thing in hand. 

“People who are interested in stage 


‘settings may be divided into two classes. 


The old-fashioned, or the traditionalists, 
who want location and who favor the 
back-drop, picture-postal card method of 
decoration, and the revolutionary or 
modernist class, who are chiefly inter- 
ested in seeing the artist’s stamp upon 
his work, and are concerned in trying to 
discover whether this setting is like the 
last one that he designed. The modernist 
usually sweeps aside all that has gone be- 
fore and substitutes nothing in its place. 

“IT am not in sympathy with either 
class,” declared Mr. Hewlett. “I believe 
in providing scenery that will approxi- 
mate closely the picture that people form 
before they go to see a work in the 
theater. Thus, in ‘Iphigenia,’ I at- 
tempted to design settings in harmony 
with the old Greek story and the classic 
spirit of the Homeric age. There was 
Gluck’s stately, classic music to consider, 
and the nroblem of providing a suitable 
background for a work that was essen- 
tially eighteenth-century in spirit. 

“If the Greeks themselves had staged 
‘Iphigenia,’ they would have provided a 
realistic setting for it. The Temple to 
Diana in the wilds of Scythia never 
would have resembled a Parthenon. They 
would have made it a barbaric, crude 
structure, and not the stately magnificent 
temple that Gluck had in mind. 

“But Gluck was not an archaeologist,” 
continued Mr. Hewlett, “and it would be 
wrong for a designer to consider prob- 
lems of archaeology. If he does this, he 
will have the audience giving more at- 











tention to the setting than to the music 
and the action. As I said before, the 
composer or the author is the one to be 
considered first and last in designing for 
the theater.” 


Observing the Proportions 


Mr. Hewlett proceeded to explain the 
importance of scale in designing the set 
tings for “Iphigenia,” and showed how 
his training as an architect stood him in 
good stead in this respect. “The frame 
at the Metropolitan is about forty-eight 
by thirty feet,” he said, “and in this 
frame the picture must be fitted. 
Whether you are portraying a palace or 
the interior of a hut, your scale must be 
the same. You cannot change the size 
of your figures and you must always 
think of the size of your settings in re- 
lation to them. 

“Thus, if you wish to show a figure 
before the Cathedral of St. Mark’s, it is 
better to use only a single column or a 
single arch to suggest the Cathedral, 
than to attempt to show the entire build- 
ing and make the figures of the actors 
disproportionate.” 

Mr. Hewlett has carried this idea out 
successfully in his settings for Acts I 
and Ili of “Iphigenia,” where a few mas- 
sive pillars at the left supply the idea 
of the entire temple. Also in Act II, the 
interior of the temple, there is excellent 
proportion in the evenly spaced pillars, 
through which may be had glimpses of 
sea and sky, and trees silhouetted grace- 
fully against a background of soft, mel- 
low color. 

In Act III, Scene I, /phigenia’s cham 
ber, Mr. Hewlett has sought to portray 
an interlude, or entr’acte, as a break 
from the more serious and heavy scenes. 
In designing this, his fancy has run 
more freely, and here and there a lighter 
touch is felt. The figures on the frieze 


To the Left: 
the American Scenic Artist, Who Designed the Set- 
tings for “Iphigenia in Tauris,” Produced at _ the 
Metropolitan on Nov. 25. 
Novel Setting for Act III, Scene I of Gluck’s Opera. 
Iphigenia’s Chamber in the Temple of Diana Is 
Portrayed. The Artist Conceived This Scene as an 
Interlude or Entr’Acte. The Designs on the Frieze 
Were Inspired by the Decorations on Greek Vases. 
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Recent Snapshot of J. Monroe Hewlett, 


Above: Mr. Hewlett’s 


were inspired by the decorations on 
Greek vases, but in the paper on the walls 
and in several minor bright touches, a 
very modern note is sounded. It is in this 
scene that the most important action of 
the opera takes place, and Mr. Hewlett 
was taken to task by Royal Cortissoz, in 
an article in the New York Tribune on 
Nov. 26, for conceiving it in an appar- 
ently inharmonious manner. Discussing 
this point with Mr. Hewlett, we learned 
that he was entirely in accord with the 
criticism of Mr. Cortissoz, and agreed 
that the point the Tribune’s art critic 
made was well taken. 


Metropolitan’s Progressive Spirit 


“And now a word about the progres- 
sive spirit at the Metropolitan,” con- 
cluded Mr. Hewlett. “Naturally they are 
conservative and take slowly to changes, 
but why wonder at this when we consider 
that they never mount the same opera 
twice in succession in an entire season? 
When they can see a suggestion of im- 
provement, however, they are enthusias- 
tic and interested. Who can blame them 
for fighting shy of half-baked revolu- 
tionaries whose one idea is to do away 
with all that has gone before and offer 
no adequate substitute? 

“The interest that Americans have 
taken in stage decoration must lead to 
good results. We no longer accept 
ready-made scenery from Europe, espe- 
cially if it is not an expression of our 
ideas. We have passed beyond the stage 
where the art dealer is the educator. We 
are beginning to think for ourselves. 
The charmed circle of those who are sup- 
posed to be initiated into the mysteries 
of art is widening. Cultivate a spirit of 
independence in the expression of your 
ideas and progress will come!” 


HARRY BIRNBAUM. 
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(ADDITIONAL CONCERT 
SUCCESSES ON TOUR) 


THE WHEELING REGISTER, 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


The concert opened with a series of 
Beethoven pieces in which the clear, soft 
tones of the singer’s voice were displayed 
in a style that charmed her audience. The 
French selections were rendered with in- 
comparable ease and perfection of phras- 
ing and _ pronunciation. Massenet’s 
“Crepuscule” was particularly pleasing for 
its flexibility of tone, and the entire series 
of songs in this language was remarkable 
for the vivacity and piquancy so artistic- 
ally expressed. 

In the little English song, “When the 
Roses Bloom,” Miss Moses won the hearts 
of her audience, for it was full of senti- 
ment, tender and appealing. The closing 
numbers, also in English, “The Sleep that 
Flits in Baby’s Eyes,” by John Alden 
Carpenter; “Lullaby,” by Cyril Scott, and 
“To a Messenger,” by La Forge, received 
enthusiastic applause, of which the singer 
graciously showed her appreciation by 
giving two encores. 


THE EMPORIA GAZETTE, EM- 
PORIA, KANSAS 


Of the two singers, Miss Moses ap- 
peared to be the favorite of the audi- 
ence, and merits the favorable comment. 
The singer’s attractive appearance and 
personality were in her favor from the 
beginning, and her musical ability was up 
to expectations. Miss Moses is a most 
artistic singer. Her program was one 
which would appeal particularly to 
students of music, being more musical 
than popular. Her dramatic singing was 
best displayed by the operatic aria by 
Saint-Saéns. Other charming selections 
were “Crepuscule” (twilight), by Masse- 
net and “The Sleep that Flits in Baby’s 
Eyes,” by Carpenter. 


TERRE HAUTE STAR, TERRE 
HAUTE, IND. 


From her first number she entranced 
her hearers. Miss Moses is an artist pos- 
sessing a voice of marvelous quality and 
wide range. Her tones are of a richness 
and purity unsurpassed by any artist that 
has been heard in Terre Haute in a long 
time. Added to her talented ability is 
Miss Moses’ delicious piquancy of man- 
ner, her beautiful face and eyes, charm- 
ing smile and splendid physique, which 
captured her audience at her first appear- 
ance. Exquisite is the only word that can 
be used for the delicate tone coloring em- 
ployed by Miss Moses in the tender, sweet 
“Un Doux Lien.” The audience remained 
seated long after the close of the concert 
and repeated applause brought Miss Moses 
graciously back to sing an exquisitely 
piquant number, “The Brownies.” 


MIOSES 


MYRTLE 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 








Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For the first time in a long time I find 
myself in absolute agreement with Herr 
Josef Hofmann, distinguished virtuoso. 
When I say this I mean, of course, con- 
cerning matters outside his activities as 
a pianist, for having watched his career 
from his first appearance in New York 
years ago I will be one of the first to 
admit that his is a case of non plus ultra, 
as when it comes to the interpretation 
of the masters, Hofmann has no supe- 
rior and few who come even near him. 

Now, the reason that I find myself 
in agreement with Herr Josef is that, 
the other day at a symphony concert in 
St. Louis, under the direction of Max 
Zach, he refused to play a single en- 
core, had an attendant close down the 
piano as soon as he had completed his 
number, and then, when there was the 
usual call for encores, positively re- 
fused to accede. 


This brought about-a howl of remon- 
strance from the audience, while the lo- 
cal press contained all kinds of angry 
comment with regard to what they cailed 
Hofmann’s_ inconsiderate, impolite be- 
havior. 

It is a satisfaction to me to know that 
Hofmann has finally put his foot down, 
and thus, perhaps, paved the way for a 
much needed reform, just as, you re- 
member, some time ago he did when he 
came out publicly in your paper and an- 
nounced that he would no longer play 
with Dr. Muck and the Boston Sym- 
phony, simply because, as a soloist, he 
refused to be dictated to by the con- 
ductor as to how a concerto with or- 
chestra should be played—in which I 
am also in agreement with him. 

The encoring of pianists, indeed of 
soloists generally, may, under certain 
conditions and restrictions, be a well-de- 
served compliment and may be acceded 
to by the artists. But of late years 
it has become a positive nuisance, espe- 
cially in the piano field, largely through 
the complacence or desire for admiration 
of Ignace J. Paderewski. The deifica- 
tion of an artist, particularly a pianist 
or tenor, by a lot of enthusiastic and 
emotional women, is nauseating to sober 
minds. It is certainly apt to,upset the 
equilibrium of the deified, as I shall en- 
deavor to show you later. 

Now, with regard to the particular 
case at issue in St. Louis, Herr Josef 
was absolutely right in refusing an en- 
core, considering that he was a part of 
a symphonic performance. He was not 
giving a piano recital. Possibly he may 
have erred a little in the manner in 
which he caused an attendant to rush 
upon the stage and lower the top of the 
instrument with a bang. That, how- 
ever, is a detail. That he was abso- 
lutely justified and right in his attitude 
I think fair-minded people will admit. 
These, if they reflect a moment, must 
realize the injustice of the attitude of 
a large section of the concert-going pub- 
lic which seems to have gotten the idea 
that after an artist has done his or her 
duty, given the performance that is 
scheduled, the audience has the right to 
demand encore after encore. To show 
that such a demand has no justification, 
let me ask if, in matters of business or 
social life, it can obtain as a principle. 

If you bought a picture from a paint- 
er, and paid him a price for it, would 
that entitle you to pick up another pic- 
‘cure ‘nm the studio and say: “I like the 
picture that I paid for, so I guess I 


will take another along without paying 
for it, as a souvenir’? 

Would a lady be entitled, when she 
goes to a dry goods store and buys the 
material for a dress, to insist that she 
thought so well of the material, that 
she would take along a half a dozen 
pair of silk stockings, as evidence of her 
satisfaction with her purchase? 

Would it be considered just and cour- 
teous if, being entertained at a fine din- 
ner by a hostess, you expressed your 
gratification to such an extent that, 
whether she liked it or not, you said you 
would call again next day for lunch’ 

People do not realize what the artist 
gives up in the way of physical, as well 
as psychic effort, not to speak of the 
years of training and work involved, in 
the performance of a master -work, and 
the idea that when that work is done the 
public has a further claim is really so 
preposterous as not to need discussion. 

In the olden days of Italian opera, it 
is true that the success of an artist 
was measured largely by cries of “Bis,” 
“Encore,” ete., etc. But in those days 
the demands upon the artist were far less 
than they are today. A repertoire of 
even half a dozen réles was considered 
extraordinary but a few years ago. 

I can understand a situation where, if 
an audience felt that the virtuoso had 
not done himself or herself justice, it 
might demand to hear the piece again, so 
as to get the value of its money. But 
because an artist has played or sung 
magnificently, that therefore he or she 
should be condemned to repeat the piece 
or give something else, as a matter of 
right on the part of the audience, and 
which right being denied, should cause 
adverse, and even hostile comment—that 
seems to me to be subversive of not only 
the first principles of ethics, but of the 
first principles of common sense. 

The idea that if an artist did not do 
justice to himself it might be well to 
get him to do it all over again, reminds 
me of a story of Sheridan, the noted 
wit, who wrote, you know, “The School 
for Scandal,” “Rivals,” and other well- 
known plays. Sheridan was the man, 
you remember, who, when his father said 
to him: “Dick, it is time you settled 
down and took a wife,” replied: ‘“‘Whose 
wife shall I take, sir?” 

However, the story of Sheridan which 
is suggestive of the idea that an artist 
should only be requested to perform a 
work over again when he had not given 
satisfaction, is to the effect that, being 
invited by a wealthy but parsimonious 
nobleman to dinner, he sat down before 
a vast amount of gold plate and cut 
glass to a very poor and meager meal, 
served by a number of flunkies, in uni- 
form. When it was over the host ex- 
claimed: “Mr. Sheridan, when can I 
have the pleasure of having you to din- 
ner again?” “Immediately,” Sheridan 
laconically replied. 

* * * 


Herr Josef Hofmann, however, is by no 
means the only distinguished pianist who 
has gotten into trouble lately. It seems 
that Paderewski aroused the ire of his 
audience the other day at his recital at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The good Brooklyn people 


‘called him “rude” and “ill tempered,” 


and they also said that while he played 
some pieces splendidly, at other times he 
seemed to be “all off.” 

Now, what was the trouble? 

The trouble was not the one that af- 
flicted Hofmann. Paderewski, if any- 
thing, is over-generous with encores. It 
is the custom, when he has finished his 
recital, for a lot of enthusiastic and 
crazy women to rush down to the plat- 
form and applaud and applaud until he 
comes out and plays something, and then 
they applaud and applaud, and he comes 
out again, and so it goes on sometimes 
for half an hour or more. 

What the good Brooklynites complain 
of, it seems, was his “evident anger.” 
They say he struck violent chords before 
each number, to insure complete atten- 
tion; that he “glared about the audito- 
rium in anger,” but that the climax came 
when he interrupted one of his encores 
and rose and said: “I must respectfully 
ask you to close the doors. Any one can 
hear piano playing from the street.” 

We have ond really, two issues, both 
of importance. The one refers to the 
attitude of this great virtuoso while giv- 
ing his regular performance. The other 
refers to the attitude of the audience, 
especially while he is generously conde- 
scending to meet their appeal for more, 
and still more, and yet still more. 

With regard to Paderewski’s eccen- 
tricities and irregularities during a per- 
formance, and especially with regard to 
his tendency to pound and bang the 
piano at times, I have before this re- 
ferred, and have endeavored not to ex- 
cuse, but to explain the situation by re- 
mindin 
artist has gone through, especially 
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last few years, where he has seen his na- 
tive country desolated, his compatriots 
slain, driven from their homes by the 
tens of thousands, his own properties 
ruined. Can you wonder that his men- 
tal, as well as temperamental, conditions 
have been ruthlessly disturbed, if not 
wrecked? . 

Then, too, there is another considera- 
tion, namely, that merely to maintain the 
digital dexterity which virtuosity de- 
mands, the man has become a slave to the 
piano. By this time he must be so sick 
of piano playing that, personally, I don’t 
wonder if he kicks and pounds the in- 
strument that torments his life. 

You remember some time ago I wrote 
you that it seemed to me as if Paderew- 
ski was in the position of the man of 
whom Edgar Poe wrote, whose raven 
croaked continually: “Nevermore! Nev- 
ermore.” When he would enjoy himself, 
he must practice. When he would go out 
with friends to take the air, he must 
practice. When he would relax, he must 
practice for the piano, like the raven 
cries, everlastingly: “Nevermore! Nev- 
ermore!”’ 

So let us be generous, and certainly 
charitable, to this wonderful virtuoso, 
and be satisfied that he still gives us 
full measure of his power, even if occa- 
sionally he displays temper, and even if 
occasionally he kicks the master against 
whose eternal despotism his very soul 
must rebel. 

+ * * 

Then there is the attitude of the pub- 
lic which has been expressed by the 
good Brooklynites when they found 
fault with him, and called him ill man- 


nered and ill tempered, yet in this, in my” 


judgment, Mr. Paderewski is wholly 


blameless, and, indeed, deserves praise 
for chiding, from the platform, what is 
becoming more and more an evidence of 
bad breeding and lack of consideration 
on the part of an audience. 

Only recently a lady wrote me from 
Philadelphia. She had been present at a 
concert given by Alma Gluck. In her 
letter she drastically condemned the 
Philadelphians for their impolite be- 
havior when Mme. Gluck, after a long 
and exacting program, was pleased to 
give several encores. The audience, in- 
stead of remaining seated while the en- 
cores were in progress, began to get up 
and adjust their hats and coats; some 
walked out, some stood up, and some sat 
down. 

“Now,” said this lady, “when an artist 
of distinction is so courteous and so gen- 
erous as to reply to encores, the least the 
audience can do is to listen, and certainly 
not begin to rise up and prepare to go 
out.” 

Since writing this I see by the papers 
that a Philadelphia audience was re- 
buked by Paderewski, who went so far as 
to threaten to leave the stage. 

The occasion was a gathering at the 
Opera House to hear the distinguished 
virtuoso make his memorable plea for aid 
for his countrymen, made destitute by 
the war! 

It seems that while he was talking a 
number of people walked about in the 
rear of the house. 

“What it this?—a walking party?” de- 
manded Paderewski. “You know I can 
walk too! I can walk out!” 

Anyway, they raised more than $10,000 
in answer to his appeal. 
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THE WHEELING REGISTER, 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


The concert opened with a series of 
Beethoven pieces in which the clear, soft 
tones of the singer’s voice were displayed 
in a style that charmed her audience. The 
French selections were rendered with in- 
comparable ease and perfection of phras- 
ing and _ pronunciation. Massenet’s 
“Crepuscule” was particularly pleasing for 
its flexibility of tone, and the entire series 
of songs in this language was remarkable 
for the vivacity and piquancy so artistic- 
ally expressed. 

In the little English song, “When the 
Roses Bloom,” Miss Moses won the hearts 
of her audience, for it was full of senti- 
ment, tender and appealing. The closing 
numbers, also in English, “The Sleep that 
Flits in Baby’s Eyes,” by John Alden 
Carpenter; “Lullaby,” by Cyril Scott, and 
“To a Messenger,” by La Forge, received 
enthusiastic applause, of which the singer 
graciously showed her appreciation by 
giving two encores. 


THE EMPORIA GAZETTE, EM- 
PORIA, KANSAS 


Of the two singers, Miss Moses ap- 
peared to be the favorite of the audi- 
ence, and merits the favorable comment. 
The singer’s attractive appearance and 
personality were in her favor from the 
beginning, and her musical ability was up 
to expectations. Miss Moses is a most 
artistic singer. Her program was one 
which would appeal particularly to 
students of music, being more musical 
than popular. Her dramatic singing was 
best displayed by the operatic aria by 
Saint-Saéns. Other charming selections 
were “Crepuscule” (twilight), by Masse- 
net and “The Sleep that Flits in Baby’s 
Eyes,” by Carpenter. 


TERRE HAUTE STAR, TERRE 
HAUTE, IND. 


From her first number she entranced 
her hearers. Miss Moses is an artist pos- 
sessing a voice of marvelous quality and 
wide range. Her tones are of a richness 
and purity unsurpassed by any artist that 
has been heard in Terre Haute in a long 
time. Added to her talented ability is 
Miss Moses’ delicious piquancy of man- 
ner, her beautiful face and eyes, charm- 
ing smile and splendid physique, which 
captured her audience at her first appear- 
ance. Exquisite is the only word that can 
be used for the delicate tone coloring em- 
ployed by Miss Moses in the tender, sweet 
“Un Doux Lien.” The audience remained 
seated long after the close of the concert 
and repeated applause brought Miss Moses 
graciously back to sing an exquisitely 
piquant number, “The Brownies.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

For the first time in a long time I find 
myself in absolute agreement with Herr 
Josef Hofmann, distinguished virtuoso. 
When I say this I mean, of course, con- 
cerning matters outside his activities as 
a pianist, for having watched his career 
from his first appearance in New York 
years ago I will be one of the first to 
admit that his is a case of non plus ultra, 
as when it comes to the interpretation 
of the masters, Hofmann has no supe- 
rior and few who come even near him. 

Now, the reason that I find myself 
in agreement with Herr Josef is that, 
the other day at a symphony concert in 
St. Louis, under the direction of Max 
Zach, he refused to play a single en- 
core, had an attendant close down the 
piano as soon as he had completed his 
number, and then, when there was the 
usual call for encores, positively re- 
fused to accede. 


This brought about-a howl of remon- 
strance from the audience, while the lo- 
cal press contained all kinds of angry 
comment with regard to what they called 
Hofmann’s_ inconsiderate, impolite be- 
havior. 

It is a satisfaction to me to know that 
Hofmann has finally put his foot down, 
and thus, perhaps, paved the way for a 
much needed reform, just as, you re- 
member, some time ago he did when he 
came out publicly in your paper and an- 
nounced that he would no longer play 
with Dr. Muck and the Boston Sym- 
phony, simply because, as a soloist, he 
refused to be dictated to by the con- 
ductor as to how a concerto with or- 
chestra should be played—in which I 
am also in agreement with him. 

The encoring of pianists, indeed of 
soloists generally, may, under certain 
conditions and restrictions, be a well-de- 
served compliment and may be acceded 
to by the artists. But of late years 
it has become a positive nuisance, espe- 
cially in the piano field, largely through 
the complacence or desire for admiration 
of Ignace J. Paderewski. The deifica- 
tion of an artist, particularly a pianist 
or tenor, by a lot of enthusiastic and 
emotional women, is nauseating to sober 
minds. It is certainly apt to,upset the 
equilibrium of the deified, as I shall en- 
deavor to show you later. 

Now, with regard to the particular 
case at issue in St. Louis, Herr Josef 
was absolutely right in refusing an en- 
core, considering that he was a part of 
a symphonic performance. He was not 
giving a piano recital. Possibly he may 
have erred a little in the manner in 
which he caused an attendant to rush 
upon the stage and lower the top of the 
instrument with a bang. That, how- 
ever, is a detail. That he was abso- 
lutely justified and right in his attitude 
I think fair-minded people will admit. 
These, if they reflect a moment, must 
realize the injustice of the attitude of 
a large section of the concert-going pub- 
lic which seems to have gotten the idea 
that after an artist has done his or her 
duty, given the performance that is 
scheduled, the audience has the right to 
demand encore after encore. To show 
that such a demgnd has no justification, 
let me ask if, in matters of business or 
social life, it can obtain as a principle. 

If you bought a picture from a paint- 
er, and paid him a price for it, would 
that entitle you to pick up another pic- 
ture m the studio and say: “I like the 
picture that I paid for, so I guess I 


will take another along without paying 
for it, as a souvenir”? 

Would a lady be entitled, when she 
goes to a dry goods store and buys the 
material for a dress, to insist that she 
thought so well of the material, that 
she would take along a half a dozen 
pair of silk stockings, as evidence of her 
satisfaction with her purchase? 

Would it be considered just and cour- 
teous if, being entertained at a fine din- 
ner by a hostess, you expressed your 
gratification to such an extent that, 
whether she liked it or not, you said you 
would call again next day for lunch’ 

People do not realize what the artist 
gives up in the way of physical, as well 
aS psychic effort, not to speak of the 
years of training and work involved, in 
the performance of a master -work, and 
the idea that when that work is done the 
public has a further claim is really so 
preposterous as not to need discussion. 

In the olden days of Italian opera, it 
is true that the success of an artist 
was measured largely by cries of “Bis,” 
“Encore,” etc., etc. But in those days 
the demands upon the artist were far less 
than they are today. A repertoire of 
even half a dozen réles was considered 
extraordinary but a few years ago. 

I can understand a situation where, if 
an audience felt that the virtuoso had 
not done himself or herself justice, it 
might demand to hear the piece again, so 
as to get the value of its money. But 
because an artist has played or sung 
magnificently, that therefore he or she 
should be condemned to repeat the piece 
or give something else, as a matter of 
right on the part of the audience, and 
which right being denied, should cause 
adverse, and even hostile comment—that 
seems to me to be subversive of not only 
the first principles of ethics, but of the 
first principles of common sense. 

The idea that if an artist did not do 
justice to himself it might be well to 
get him to do it all over again, reminds 
me of a story of Sheridan, the noted 
wit, who wrote, you know, “The School 
for Scandal,” “Rivals,” and other well- 
known plays. Sheridan was the man, 
you remember, who, when his father said 
to him: “Dick, it is time you settled 
down and took a wife,” replied: ‘“‘Whose 
wife shall I take, sir?” 

However, the story of Sheridan which 
is suggestive of the idea that an artist 
should only be requested to perform a 
work over again when he had not given 
satisfaction, is to the effect that, being 
invited by a wealthy but parsimonious 
nobleman to dinner, he sat down before 
a vast amount of gold plate and cut 
glass to a very poor and meager meal, 
served by a number of flunkies, in uni- 
form. When it was over the host ex- 
claimed: “Mr. Sheridan, when can I 
have the pleasure of having you to din- 
ner again?” “Immediately,” Sheridan 
laconically replied. 

a # * 


Herr Josef Hofmann, however, is by no 
means the only distinguished pianist who 
has gotten into trouble lately. It seems 
that Paderewski aroused the ire of his 
audience the other day at his recital at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences. The good Brooklyn people 


‘called him “rude” and “ill tempered,” 


and they also said that while he played 
some pieces splendidly, at other times he 
seemed to be “all off.” 

Now, what was the trouble? 

The trouble was not the one that af- 
flicted Hofmann.  Paderewski, if any- 
thing, is over-generous with encores. It 
is the custom, when he has finished his 
recital, for a lot of enthusiastic and 
crazy women to rush down to the plat- 
form and applaud and applaud until he 
comes out and plays something, and then 
they applaud and applaud, and he comes 
out again, and so it goes on sometimes 
for half an hour or more. 

What the good Brooklynites complain 
of, it seems, was his “evident anger.” 
They say he struck violent chords before 
each number, to insure complete atten- 
tion; that he “glared about the audito- 
rium in anger,” but that the climax came 
when he interrupted one of his encores 
and rose and said: “I must respectfully 
ask you to close the doors. Any one can 
hear piano paving from the street.” 

We have here, really, two issues, both 
of importance. The one refers to the 
attitude of this great virtuoso while giv- 
ing his regular performance. The other 
refers to the attitude of the audience, 
especially while he is generously conde- 
scending to meet their appeal for more, 
and still more, and yet still more. 

With regard to Paderewski’s eccen- 
tricities and irregularities during a per- 
formance, and especially with regard to 
his tendency to pound and bang the 
piano at times, I have before this re- 
ferred, and have endeavored not to ex- 
cuse, but to explain the situation by re- 
minding your readers of what this great 
artist has gone through, especially the 
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last few years, where he has seen his na- 
tive country desolated, his compatriots 
slain, driven from their homes by the 
tens of thousands, his own properties 
ruined. Can you wonder that his men- 
tal, as well as temperamental, conditions 
have been ruthlessly disturbed, if not 
wrecked? 

Then, too, there is another considera- 
tion, namely, that merely to maintain the 
digital dexterity which virtuosity de- 
mands, the man has become a slave to the 
piano. By this time he must be so sick 
of piano playing that, personally, I don’t 
wonder if he kicks and pounds the in- 
strument that torments his life. 

You remember some time ago I wrote 
you that it seemed to me as if Paderew- 
ski was in the position of the man of 
whom Edgar Poe wrote, whose raven 
croaked continually: “Nevermore! Nev- 
ermore.” When he would enjoy himself, 
he must practice. When he would go out 
with friends to take the air, he must 
practice. When he would relax, he must 
practice for the piano, like the raven 
cries, everlastingly: “Nevermore! Nev- 
ermore!” 

So let us be generous, and certainly 
charitable, to this wonderful virtuoso, 
and be satisfied that he still gives us 
full measure of his power, even if occa- 
sionally he displays temper, and even if 
occasionally he kicks the master against 
whose eternal despotism his very soul 
must rebel. 

* * * 

Then there is the attitude of the pub- 
lic which has been expressed by the 
good Brooklynites when they found 
fault with him, and called him ill man- 


.. nered and ill tempered, yet in this, in my” 


judgment, Mr. Paderewski is wholly 


blameless, and, indeed, deserves praise 
for chiding, from the platform, what is 
becoming more and more an evidence of 
bad breeding and lack of consideration 
on the part of an audience. 

Only recently a lady wrote me from 
Philadelphia. She had been present at a 
concert given by Alma Gluck. In her 
letter she drastically condemned the 
Philadelphians for their impolite be- 
havior when Mme. Gluck, after a long 
and exacting program, was pleased to 
give several encores. The audience, in- 
stead of remaining seated while the en- 
cores were in progress, began to get up 
and adjust their hats and coats; some 
walked out, some stood up, and some sat 
down. 

“Now,” said this lady, “when an artist 
of distinction is so courteous and so gen- 
erous as to reply to encores, the least the 
audience can do is to listen, and certainly 
not begin to rise up and prepare to go 
out. 

Since writing this I see by the papers 
that a Philadelphia audience was re- 
buked by Paderewski, who went so far as 
to threaten to leave the stage. 

The occasion was a gathering at the 
Opera House to hear the distinguished 
virtuoso make his memorable plea for aid 
for his countrymen, made destitute by 
the war! 

It seems that while he was talking a 
number of people walked about in the 
rear of the house. 

“What it this?—a walking party?” de- 
manded Paderewski. “You know I can 
walk too! I can walk out!” 

Anyway, they raised more than $10,000 
in answer to his appeal. 
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Dear Mary Garden has started from 
the other side for this country, to take 
her part in the performances that she 1s 
scheduled to give with the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

incidentally, the lady has displayed, as 
she has done before, her ability to act as 
her own press agent, and so save a 
salary. 

lneidentally, also, she has demon- 
strated in a most forcible manner what 
the press regards as “news of impor- 
tance.”” Had she simply announced to 
the representatives in Paris of the 
American papers, that she was about to 
start, and expressed her ideas as to any 
roies, especially new ones, that she was 
to assume, she might have got a line or 
two. Certainly, not much more. 

But “Uur Mary” understands the 
newspaper situation thoroughly, so what 
happened? 

Why, she got into trouble with the 
Frencn Government as well as_ the 
French press. 

What was it all about? 

Why, $5,000 worth of lingerie! 
think of tnat! 

So the Paris representatives of the 
American papers could not get at the 
cable office quick enough to send the story 
over, as worthy of a front page posi- 
tion, together with the peace proposals 
of Germany, the latest murder, bank 
failure, and railroad wreck. 

As a special dispatch from Paris 
reads: “On the eve of her departure for 
the United States by way of England, 
Mary Garden was ordered by a Paris 
court to reveal the innermost secrets of 
her wardrobe. She was obliged to turn 
over her lingerie, valued at $5,000, to a 
board of experts for appraisal in an ac- 
tion brought against her by a Parisian 
underwear concern.” 

Can you imagine the local sensation 
created by the fact that a “board of ex- 
perts” was to go through Mary Garden’s 
lingerie? 

“But,” you will ask, “apart from the 
local news, which, of course, interested 
the Paris press, why did they rise up 
in indignation? Why should an expert 
examination of a lady’s lingerie, even 
of so distinguished a lady as Mary Gar- 
den, arouse the Paris press to fury?” 

lt was all apropos of the fact tnat the 
virtuous Parisian papers considered that 
the sum spent by Mary for her under- 
clothes was exasperatingly extravagant 
at a time when economy is _ being 
preached. 

As La Bataille stated in an editorial, 
“One must be lacking in all decency to 
cover one’s flesh with priceless laces at 
a moment when women and children are 
suffering from hunger and cold!” 

A foul hit! 

And the hit is foul for the reason that 
no artist, if 1 am correctly informed, has 
been more liberal than Mary Garden in 
contributing to various funds for the 
alleviation of the suffering of the 
wounded. And, furthermore, has she not 
spent considerable time as a nurse in the 
hospitals? And, finally, has she not gone 
to the front, or as near as she could get 
there, to sing to the soldiers in the 
trenches? 


Just 


* * * 


The announcement that the new opera, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” is to get its pre- 
miére in this country on Friday of next 
week will be received with satisfaction. 
The tragedy by Gabriele D’Annunzio was 
given here some years ago, you know, by 
Eleanore Duse. The text has been fixed 
for operatic purposes by Tito Ricordi, 
music publisher in Milan. About two 
years ago the opera was produced for 
the first time in Turin, and was later 
given at Covent Garden, London. 

Frances Alda is to have the title rdle. 
In the cast will be Mabel Garrison and 
Edith Mason, both Americans. The 
principal male réles are in the hands of 
Amato and Martinelli, so we have every 
right to expect a memorable perform- 
ance. 

I wonder how many people realize how 
hard-working Frances Alda must be, 
considering that she has been singing 
frequently at the opera house, has given 
several recitals, besides singing in a num- 
ber of concerts, and all this has been done 
while she must have been rehearsing con- 
stantly for the new opera. 

A little bird tells me that the members 
of the company are wondering whether 
Giorgio Polacco will come out alive from 
the rehearsals. 

* * * 


It is curious that when any manager 
produces Beethoven’s “Fidelio” it seems 
to give opportunity to various critics and 
others for the exercise of their humor. 


Thus I note that one critic refers to the 
opera as being “a symphony in two acts.” 
Another eminent writer for the press 
discovered that the opera, though mostly 
tragic, contains a single joxe, when 
Jacquino says, “lf she does not love me, 
she might at least marry me,” and as 
great laughter arose from this it proved 
most of the people in the house were Ger- 
mans. 

Another well-known critic remarked 
that the production of “Fidelio” attracted 
the Germans, but made others take to the 
woods or to the cabaret shows. 

Maurice Grau, when he was impre- 
sario at the Metropolitan, used to say 
that whenever he wanted an empty house 
he undertook to produce “Fidelio.” 
ee events have not justified 
this. 

As a matter of fact, “Fidelio” is a 
great work, though, for many reasons, 
it never has been very popular with 
opera-goers. 

One of the many reasons is that Bee- 
thoven, master as he was of instrumenta- 
tion, did not know how to write for the 
human voice, in which lack of ability he 
has a most worthy successor in Richard 
Strauss. 

Under Bodanzky the performance was 
fully up to the mark, and 1 liked it better 
than when it was given with Hertz. With 
all due deference not only to Herz but 
to Toscanini, there are some operas in 
the conducting of which they did not 
shine. 

Whenever it was announced that Tos- 
canini was to conduct the ‘“Meister- 
oneer” all the German singers got cold 

eet. 

With regard to the singing by the Ger- 
man members of the company not only of 
“Fidelio,” but in Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” 
there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion among the critics. Some, among 
which you may include “yours truly,” 
consider that the performance on the 
whole was of surpassing merit. 

Of those who take the opposite view 
with regard to the singing, is the dis- 
tinguished Dean, otherwise, Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel of the 7ribune. In a recent re- 
view of the second performance of 
“Iphigenia” he says that with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Sembach, the German sing- 
ers at the Metropolitan exaggerated 
pathos in declamation, which was one of 
the things that Wagner denounced. 

Mr. Krehbiel asserts that Mme. Kurt, 
Mr. Braun and Mr. Weil turned the 
simplest emotion into passion, and tore 
passion to tatters by vehemence of utter- 
ance. 


Then he goes on as follows: 


“It is hard to forgive Caruso’s gasps 
and simulated weeping in ‘Ridi Pagli- 
acco,’ but that artistic. sin is venal com- 
pared with the manner in which Mme. 
Kurt, Mr. Braun and Mr. Weil declaim 
their recitative dialogue, to say nothing 
of their forgetting of the beauty and dig- 
nity of the airs. Not an accented syllable 
without its vocal wobble extended accord- 
ing to the time allowed them by the com- 
poser. ‘Rach- (wobble, wobble) enende 
Goét- (wobble, wobble) ter, hért- (wobble, 
wobble, wobble),’ sings Orestes, and ‘Ist 
(wobble, wobble, wobble), es még- 
(wobble, wobble, wobble) lich, Kénn- 
(wobble, wobble) ten (wobble, wobble), 


duld- (wobble, wobble, wobble) den 
(wobble, wobble, wobble, wobble) die 
Gétt- (wobble, wobble, wobble) er’ 


(wobble) —poor Gluck could he hear it, 
would curse the day when his country 
people undertook to sing his music. 

“As for Mr. Weil’s etforts to blow up 
a ship of the line, with every phrase he 
has to sing, it reminds us of the chastise- 
ment administered to Legros by Gluck 
at a rehearsal of ‘Orfeo.’ The French 
singer persisted in shouting the prayer 
of Orpheus to the Furies, ‘Laissez-vous 
toucher par mes pleurs,’ at the gates of 
Tartarus. Gluck stood it as long as he 
could, then spoke up: ‘My dear sir, my 
dear sir, please moderate your shoutings. 
What the devil! One doesn’t yell in that 
manner even in hell!’ ” 

Thus spake Zarathustra Krehbiel! 

How the German singers at the Metro- 
politan, including Mme. Kurt, must love 
the dear Dean! 

However, that the Dean is not alone in 
his dislike of the method of German sing- 
ing is shown by the fact that Henry 
Theophilus Finck of the Evening Post 
quoted Frederick the Great as saying 
that there was as much music in an ass’ 
bray as there was in a German singer’s 
throat! 


* * * 


Theodore Spiering is a violinist of dis- 
tinction, a fine and conscientious musi- 
cian, and a man sufficiently intelligent 
to keep in close touch with matters of 
importance in the musical field. Just in 
the same sense, Ossip Gabrilowitsch is 
a pianist of the first rank, a fine and 
capable musician, a man of intelligence 
and culture, who also keeps in touch 
with matters of importance in the musi- 
cal world. 

Thus, I was not surprised to see that 
these two, at a recital in Aeolian Hall 
last Friday, introduced a new sonata for 
violin and piano by Eric Delamarter, 
who had dedicated the composition to 
them. Though not generally known as 
a composer some of his works have suf- 
ficient distinction to have been given by 
Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Dela- 
marter is furthermore a refutation of 
the old time dictum that no critic is 
capable of doing constructive work him- 
self, for he has been for some time the 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune. 

His sonata, which Spiering and Gabri- 
lowitsch played, was notable by the fine 
melodic character which pervaded it, and 
while perhaps, it was not all on the same 
high plane that was reached at times, 
it was distinctly worthy of production 
and showed that Mr. Delamarter is not 
only a capable musician, but one of a 
high order of merit. Certainly, the audi- 
ence thought so, for they applauded the 
composition warmly. 

Now, here is one more instance of 
what I have been contending for right 
along, namely, that there are in this 
country many composers, not only of 
ability but of distinguished talent, who 
do not need to be patted on the back or 
encouraged, because they are Americans, 
but do need a hearing, and above all 
need the assurance that they can get a 
hearing if they get to work. For it is 
surely obvious that men, if they are con- 


vinced that they cannot get a hearing, 
will simply not produce. That is human 


nature. 
ee FF @ 


That was a narrow escape Mischa El- 
man had the other day, when his face 
was gashed in a taxi accident. When 
the first reports came out, that he had 
been seriously injured, there was gen- 
eral concern among his hosts of friends. 
But there was even more concern among 
the insurance companies, for I under- 
stand there is insurance on his fingers 
by himself and his managers, to the ex- 
tent, I believe, of over a quarter of a 
million. Fortunately, the valuable fingers 
were in no ways harmed, which will be 
good news all over the country, for 
Mischa Elman has many important en- 
gagements to fill this season, and as he 
has been uniformly successful, his in- 
ability to do so would certainly disap- 
point a great many people. 

It is not generally known that almost 
all the great instrumental artists carry 
heavy insurances, for their managers in- 
sure them in case of accident, while, of 
course, the violinists and cellists carry 
in addition, insurance upon their instru- 
ments, some of which have great value— 
indeed, could scarcely be replaced. 

An expert in the matter, who has some 
connection with insurance, figured not 
long ago that before the war insurances 
on artists carried by them, their man- 
agers and friends, ran into the millions 
of dollars, but that it was rare for any 
of the policies to be collected, for the 
reason that the artists are particularly 
careful of themselves, and only in the 
case of such an accident as befell Mischa 
Elman is there any chance of trouble. 


* * * 


A certain musician of considerable dis- 
tinction in this city has been missing 
from his usual haunts since election time. 
He is suffering not only from physical 
but also from mental trouble. “Being an 
enthusiastic supporter of President Wil- 
son he bet a fellow musician that Wilson 
would be re-elected. Having a sense of 
humor but no particular originality, he 
suggested that the bet should be paid 
by the loser rolling a peanut with his 
nose around the block on which he lived. 
The first announcements, you know, told 
of the election of Mr. Hughes. Where- 
upon the loser of the bet, the aforesaid 
musician, started out in the early morn- 
ing, accompanied by the winner and a 
few friends, to roll the peanut, which re- 
sulted not only in the abrasion and al- 
most destruction of his nose but in the 
ruin of a good suit of clothes. 

When later it became known that Mr. 
Hughes had not been elected but that 
President Wilson had been re-elected, 
the poor musician with the abrased nose 
and ruined clothes insisted that the loser 
should go through the same performance 
that he had been through. This, how- 
ever, the real loser has refused to do, 
on the ground that the matter is settled 
and the debt has been paid. 

Should the issue come into the courts 
it will certainly be a cause celébre. Mean- 
time, the reason why a certain well- 
known musician has not appeared in pub- 
lic since election is thus disclosed by 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 
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MURATORE 


in “MANON” 


‘*There is space only to’ cite his singing, in a mezzo tone of great beauty 
the ‘Dream’ which is the loveliest lyric inopera literature.’’—Chicago 


**Mr. Muratore accomplished admirable things with his singing of the 
music of ‘Des Grieux.’ He was not only in excellent voice but his spirit 
evidently was stirred by Massenet’s inspiration, and something—much, 
indeed—of that inspiration was kindled anew in his art. Seldom can the 
air ‘Ah, Fuyez,’ in the scene in ‘Saint Suplice,’ have been sung with the 
beauty of tone and the passionate fervor that the tenor put into it.”— 


**When Massenet wrote he must have had in mind just the kind of voice 
that Muratore possesses, though he may have despaired of ever seeing so 
splendid a result achieved by the French school of song. ‘En Ferman les 
Yeux,’ the big aria of the second act, had to be repeated.’’—Chicago 


‘Manon is to be remembered chiefly as a vehicle for the pictorial and 
vocal splendor of Lucien Muratore in the role of ‘Des Grieux.’ He was as 
ornamental in the flesh as he had been on the filmed screen in the same 
tale a season or so before. No member of the Chicago Opera association 
is better decorated by wig and sword than he. No one understands better 
the art of singing the gentle, persuasive music that Massenet wrote to ac- 
company the story.’’—Chicago DAILY JOURNAL, Dec. 4 


MURATORE and CAVALIERI 
Available for Concerts 
Season 1917 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
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URGE MUSICAL SURVEY OF KANSAS RURAL SCHOOLS 














Teachers in Annual Convention 
at Salina Favor Plan of Pitts- 
burgh Supervisor to Stand- 
ardize Music Instruction in 
State — Advocate Annual 
Spring Festivals by Children 
in Every Community and 
Suggest Adoption of Study 
Credits — Association May 
Act on Proposals at Next Ses- 
sion 


ALINA, KAN., Dec. 9.—Fraught with 
significance to the future of music in 
rural aud urban Kansas was the pro 
posal for a musical survey of the State, 
made by Walter McCray, head of the mu- 
sic department of the Pittsburg Manual 
Training Normal School, before the an- 
nual convention of the Kansas State Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, which closed 
today. Mr. McCray’s idea is to estab- 
lish an orchestra or chorus in every Kan- 
sas town, to make possible annual spring 
festivals by the children, and to make 
the teaching of music uniform. 
He proposed that the Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation conduct a survey of all rural 
schools in the State, to determine the 
exact status of music study. From the 
information obtained in this way, he 
argued, it would be possible for the As- 
sociation to suggest changes and im- 
provements, and bring about the general 
adoption of musical courses in the schools 
which would be credited to the students 
the same as other studies. 

No formal action was taken by the As- 
sociation, but the suggestion made a fa- 
vorable impression, and it is_ believed 
that such a plan will be adopted at the 
next meeting. The size of the under- 
taking proposed and the amount of effort 
involved were the principal reasons why 
action was deferred another year. 

“We all realize, I am sure, that the fu- 
ture of music in America depends upon 
the concrete foundation given the art for 
the coming generation in the public 
school,” said Mr. McCray. “If we suc- 
ceed in laying the foundation as we 
would wish to lay it, the concert halls of 
the future will not be hard to fill. 

“T believe every town in Kansas should 
have a spring festival given by school 
children. Would it not be practicable 
for this Association to have a festival 
program to suggest to every school in 
the State? The program could be the 
same for every town and changed each 
year. 

“The real educating influence is the 
local orchestra or chorus. Then the chil- 
dren and the community are at work on 
good music all year. It is just as im- 
portant, however, to bring in artists from 
the outside, but not for the spring fes- 
tival. The people must participate in mu- 
sical affairs before they can appreciate 
outside artists. 

“We Kansans, in the majority of our 
schools, regard music merely as some- 
thing good to fill in the time when there 
is nothing else to do. A reason for this 
is that many superintendents and princi- 
pals have not the right conception of the 
value of music.” 

An important step at the convention 
was the decision of the Association to 
conduct a strong campaign to organize 
district and county organizations as parts 
of the Association. The president was 
authorized to appoint district vice-presi- 
dents to have charge of this work. 

A motion was adopted recommending 
that students holding a public school 
music certificate from the State Board 
of Education or from State schools 
should be automatically accredited upon 
the payment of a fee. 

The Association voted almost unani- 
mously to affiliate with the Association 
of Presidents and Past Presidents of the 
State and National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

The next meeting will be held in Par- 
sons, the first week in February, 1918, 
instead of the first week in December, 
1917. D. A. Hirschler, dean of the de- 
partment of music in the College of Em- 

oria, was elected president; Mildred 

azelrigg, of Topeka, vice-president, and 
Pan] R. Utt, of the music department of 


Salina Wesleyan University, Salina, sec- 


retary. Members of the executive com- 




































































Some Leading Figures at the Annual Convention of the Kansas Music Teachers’ Association and State Chapter of the Amer- 


ican Guild of Organists, at Topeka. 


No. 1: Left to Right, Mr. Downing, Arthur Nevin, Carl Preyer and Mr. McCray; 


No. 2: L. U. Rowland, Head of Piano Department of Baker University, and Paul R. Utt, Dean of the College of Music 
at Kansas Wesleyan University, Baldwin, Kan.; No. 3: Alexander Henniman of St. Louis; No. 4: Left to Right (Upper 
Row): Mrs. Amandus Zoellner, Joseph Zoellner, Sr., Mrs. Arthur Nevin, President Gdrdon, Antoinette Zoellner, Charles 
S. Skilton; Lower Row: Joseph Zoellner, Jr., Paul R. Utt, Secretary, Arthur Nevin, Amandus Zoellner. This Picture Was 


Taken Beside Christ Cathedral, Where Guild Service Was Held; No. 5, Edgar 
Kansas Music Teachers’ Association 


mittee elected for a term of three years 
were: H. M. Howison, R. L. Butler and 
Otto Fischer. 

Perhaps Mr. McCray’s talk aroused 
the largest interest, but the discussion 
of music in rural schools by Mr. Howison 
of Parsons also created a great deal of 
comment. 

A feature of the convention was the 
address by Alexander Henniman, of St. 
Louis, director of the department of 
schools for the Art Publication Society. 
He outlined music as a mental, physical 
and spiritual factor in education and 
urged that it be given the proper place 
in the course of study. 

Mr. Henniman advised musicians to en- 
lighten the public on the nature and 
meaning of music. “Not until the man 
on the street realizes that music is more 
than merely sensuous pleasure will the 
art find its deserved recognition and edu- 
cators be induced to admit music as a ma- 
jor study in the high school with full 
credit,” he declared. 

The purpose of the association was 
perhaps best expressed in the words of 
Edgar P. Gordon, retiring resident, of 
Winfield, who said: “Music has too long 
been the monopoly of professionals, and 
it is time to get more music to the peo- 
ple and get them to help make their own 
music. In order to do this we must com- 
mence with the present younger genera- 
tion and train thém to take their places 
in various communities with this new 
ideal of music for music’s sake, organiz- 
ing orchestras, choral bodies and other 
group work in wherever they may be lo- 
cated.” 

E. K. Foster, of Winfield, urged that 
music memorizing be not made a habit, 
but that the mind be employed as a think- 
ing machine rather than a storehouse for 
a series of notes and measures. 

The Dunning system of instruction in 
music for beginners was discussed in an 
address by Clara S. Winter, musical 
supervisor in Yates Center. 


The great need of uniformity of giving 
credit for musical study outside of the 
schoolroom was pointed out by Herbert 
M. Howison, of Parsons. 

At the voice conference, H. E. Malloy, 
chairman, talks were made by C. W. 
Johnston, Sterling; Arthur Nevin of 
Kansas University, who urged more 
choral societies in Kansas to help bring 
music closer to all the people, and C. L. 
Rowland, of McPherson, who discussed 
the value of this work in communities 
where it is being pushed. 

The Kansas composers’ program was 
unique. Compositions by Walter Pfitzner, 
Arthur Nevin, Arthur Soderstrum and C. 
S. Skilton were given. Mme. Ada Pfitz- 
ner-Saverni sang her husband’s delight- 
ful numbers. Carl Preyer’s sonata for 
piano and violin was played splendidly 
by Wort S. Morse. Three numbers by 
Mr. Nevin were sung by Mrs. Evelyn 
Fogg Olcott. The “Prelude” from the 
Kansas University May Féte was con- 
spicuous for its excellence. Mr. Soder- 
strum substituted his “Souvenir” for the 
“Berceuse”; it was sung by Lovelia Hilty. 
S. C. Skilton’s original organ number, 
“The Legend of the Organ Builder,” was 
another admirable bit of workmanship. 

Another feature was the MacDowell 
program given by Otto Fischer of 
Wichita. 

Salina people got a new idea of music 
teachers during the convention. They 
were surprised when the teachers during 
their noon meal at a local hotel held a 
song “fest,” at which old-time airs alone 
were sung. Many persons gathered 
about the entrance of the hotel and 
listened and traveling salesmen in the 
lobby joined in when the teachers sang 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here!” 

The Zoellner String Quartet gave a 
program during the convention which 
won much praise. The public service 
given by the Kansas Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists was largely 
attended. Two numbers were played by 


B. Gordon, Retiring President of the 


Mrs. Paul R. Utt, organist, and Mr. Utt 
sang. Other numbers were given by Dr. 
Pralecta Rogers of Hutchinson, Charles 
S. Skilton of Lawrence and Alfred G. 
Hubach. 

Visiting teachers were entertained 
Wednesday evening by the Musical Arts 
section of the Twentieth Century Club 
at the home of Mrs. Chris. Eberhardt. 

Among so many worthy musical fea- 
tures the recital given by the Salina 
Madrigal Choir, directed by Paul R. Utt, 
stood* out prominently. 

Other music teachers who appeared 
on the program during the convention 
were: 


Cliffor1 W. Johnston, A. E. Uhe, Archibald 
Olmstead, Henry E. Malloy, Louis U. Row- 
land, Mae Sheppard, Patricia Abernathy, H. 
H. Loudenback, Eveline Hartley, Gertrude 
Concannon, Edith Bidear, Gladys Hawkins, 
Elton Calkins, E. K. Foster, May Carley, 
Mrs. Jetta C. Stanley and Joseph A. Farrel, 
Lawrence. 


Officers elected by the Kansas Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists 
were: 


D. A. Hirschler, dean; R. H. Brown, Man- 
hattan, sub-dean; Mrs. Paul R. Utt, secre- 
tary; Miss Mildred Hazelrigg, Topeka, treas- 
urer; Alfred Hubach, Independence, registrar, 
and Agnes Bradley, Salina, librarian. 


Ray YARNELL. 








RICHARD} 


EPSTEIN 


32 East 58th St., N.Y. 


H. E. KrehbielinN.Y. Tribune: 
—‘‘Fantoches’” was redemanded, a 
compliment which Mr. Epstein’s de- 
lightful accompaniment at least de- 
served. 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO A 
SINGER OF GREAT CHARM 


Rosalie Miller Discloses Her Unusual 
Gifts as Interpreter in Recital 
in New York 


ROSALIE MILLER, song recital, Comedy 
Theater, Dec. 12. Accompanist, Richard 
Epstein. The program: 


“Dieu d’Isrdel calme mon désespoir,’ Ga- 
veaux; “Si jétais petit Oiseau,’ Marais; 
“Le Grillon,’ Rameau; “Spiagge Amate,”’ 
Gluck; “M’ ha preso alla sua ragna,”’ Para- 
dies; “Waldeinsamkeit,” Reger; “Und Ges- 
tern hat er mir Rosen gebracht,’” Marz; 
“Mddchenlied,” “Der Jaeger,” “Von Ewiger 
Liebe,’ Brahms; “Un verde praticello senza 
piante,’” “Quando ti vidi a quel canto ap- 
parire,”’ “Sia benedetto chi fece lo mondo!” 
Wolf-Ferrari; “Les Cloches,’ Debussy; “La 
Solitaire,’ Saint-Saéns; “Lichte Nacht” and 
“Lockweise,” Grieg; ‘Retreat,’ La Forge; 
“Song of the Black-bird,”’ Quilter. 








A young girl from Memphis, Tenn., 
went abroad to study the violin with Sev- 
cik several years ago. She was prepared 
to make her début as a violinist, when 
some one discovered that her natural 
bent was toward the vocal field rather 
than the instrumental. The young lady 
—Rosalie Miller—coached with several 
prominent singers and gave ample proof 
on this occasion that the confidence of 
her advisers in her ability as a recitalist 
was not misplaced. 

If Miss Miller achieves distinction in 
her chosen field (and there is good reason 
to believe that she will), it will be pri- 
marily as an interpreter of songs of an 
intimate type. With flawless taste and 
great charm she sang many of these 
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ART OF SINGING 


Voice Specialist 
Operatic Répertoire 





Recommended by 


Mr. Enrico Caruso 

Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
Mr. Cleofonte Campanini 
. Giuseppe de Luca 





Mme. Theodorini has 
studios at 


Five W. Eighty-Second Street 
New York 


Telephone 4459 Schuyler 


opened 








For appointments, address Secretary, 
Mile. Jenny Besnier. 
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O CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


N Management R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 


New York 


songs, among them “Le Grillon” by 
Rameau, “Si, j’étais petit Oiseau” by 
Marais, Gluck’s “Spiagge Amate,” “Und 
Gestern hat er mir Rosen gebracht” by 
Marx and several by Wolf-Ferrari. Miss 
Miller’s voice is not one of remarkable 
natural beauty, but it is even and well- 
rounded through its entire range, which 
is quite extensive for a soprano. She 
uses her voice with excellent discretion, 
however, never missing the opportunity 
for a finished phrase or a delicate nuance. 

Her diction, too, is above reproach. 
Many a player upon the dramatic stage 
might well envy it. And Miss Miller 
seems to sing for the pure joy of sing- 
ing. She succeeds in conveying to her 
audience her own mood, the same mood 
that the composer intended, in almost 
every case. 

There seemed to be unusual interest in 
the recital, for the large audience was 
most cordial to the singer, demanding 
many encores and bestowing generous 
floral gifts upon her. Rosalie Miller is 
a singer of great personal charm and an 
artist of marked individuality. H. B. 


YOUNGSTOWN HAS SYMPHONY 








Optimism Felt for Its Future—Open 
Concert Course 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Dec. 7.—Much in- 
terest is expressed in the new local sym- 
phony orchestra which has recently been 
organized. Rehearsals are on and hope 
is held for the success of this necessary 
factor in the musical growth of a city. 
Harry Warner, a local violinist, is direc- 
tor. 

Mischa Elman played at the first con- 
cert of the Youngstown Concert Course, 
Nov. 27, before a capacity audience. 
Philip Gordon proved himself to be a 
fine accompanist. 

The Pittsburgh Quartet, consisting of 
Opal Chaney, soprano; Mrs. George D. 
Hughes, contralto; Will A. Rhodes, Jr., 
tenor, and John R. Roberts, basso, gave 
the fifth concert of the Monday Club re- 
cently in the Hotel Ohio. The quartet 
had the assistance of Mrs. Julia Canfield- 
Hacker, composer-pianist. The work of 
Mrs. William W. Gillen as accompanist 
was artistic. C. W. D. 


Frederick Schlieder Lectures’ Before 
Philadelphia Organists 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 4.—A large audi- 
ence, composed of members of the Amer- 
ican Organ Players’ Club and their 
guests, was entertained and edified by a 
lecture-recital given by Frederick 
Schlieder of New York at Estey Hall on 
Nov. 30. Mr. Schlieder’s exposition of 
the subject of “Improvisation” was mas- 
terly and his piano illustrations were 
lucid and convincing. It was the gen- 
eral opinion of the musicians present 
that Mr. Schlieder had indeed discovered 
the rules of the art and was an adept 
in explaining them. After the lecture 
Mr. Schlieder was tendered a reception 
by the club members. 





DETROIT ARTISTS WELL LIKED 


Two Recitals of Uncommon Interest— 
A Popular Symphony Concert 


DETROIT, Dec. 7.—Two recitals of more 
than ordinary local interest were that 
given Nov. 28 at the Hotel Statler by 
Hildegrad Brandegee, violinist, with Ada 
Lillian Gordon, pianist, and that by Guy 
Bevier Williams, pianist, in the Theater 
of the Arts and Crafts Society, Dec. 5. 
All three artists hold high place among 
the musicians of Detroit and _ their 
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recitals were received with pleasure. 

One of the noteworthy popular con- 
certs of the season was that of the De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra Dec. 3 in Ar- 
cadia Auditorium. The orchestra played 
the Schubert “Rosamunde” Overture, 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, No. 
3, in A Minor, and the Grieg “Peer 
Gynt” Suite. Bendetson Netzorg, who 
has recently made Detroit his home, 
played the Mozart Concerto in A Major, 
for pianoforte and otchestra, giving a 
conclusive demonstration of his artistic 
and technical ability. 


Soprano 


‘“‘A Singer of fine voice 
and exquisite taste.’’ 


“A charming inter- 
preter of French songs.’’ 


‘“‘Won her critical au- 
dience by her fine lyric 
voice and beautiful dic- 
tion.’’ 


Salons 
Recitals 


Concerts 
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OPERA 


At the Metropolitan Opera 
House, in the first American 
production of Gluck’s ** Iphi- 
genia he won the highest 
praise from the New York 
press. “The best results 


were obtained by Mr. Sem- 
bach,” said the Times. 


Management: 








Johannes 


SEM BACH 


Tenor 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


IN 
CONCERT 


RECITAL 
ORATORIO 


MA Y—OCTOBER—NOVEMBER 
DATES ARE NOW BEING BOOKED 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


CONCERT 
With the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra in the first Ameri- 
can production of Mahler's 


‘*Das Lied von der Erde,” 
in Philadelphia on Decem- 
ber 15th and 16th, Sem- 


bach sang the tenor role. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Melba Leaves Her Homeland for a Vacation in Honolulu—Australian Diva Inveighs Against False 
Teeth as an Impediment to Singing—Promised Visit of French ‘‘ Cubist ’? Composer Piques 
London’s Interest—Celebrated English Tenor Urges More Concert Halls for London on 
Ground that It Would Increase Patronage—Granville Bantock Trying to Organize a Municipal 
Orchestra in Birmingham—"“ Classical Music Perfectly Maddening,”’ Says London Magistrate 
—Status of Serious Music at Leading London Vaudeville House Raised Another Peg 














ELLIE MELBA has left Australia 

for Honolulu to spend a few months 
holidaying there. She is not to have an 
absolute rest from work, however, as she 
has taken two of her pupils, in whom she 
is especially interested, along with her 
in order to keep them strictly under her 
supervision. 

Incidentally the great Australian has 
been denouncing false teeth as an insu- 
perable obstacle to the best results in 
singing. When she was examining the 
candidates for her scholarship a few 
weeks ago she was much distressed, ac- 
cording to the Australian Musical News, 
to find that many of them had teeth on 
plates! 

“Such a handicap will prevent any 
girl from becoming a good singer,’”’ she 
declared. “The plate gives a false reso- 
nance to the voice. There is not the 
same interference if the teeth have been 
screwed on. This fact ought to be im- 
pressed upon every dentist.” 

From all parts of the Australian Com- 
monwealth came the competition for the 
scholarship. There were 150 entries in 
all, but Mme. Melba heard only those 
who were adjudged most promising by 
her assistants. The winner was a girl 
named Doris Leech, the possessor of a 
voice of nearly three octaves in compass 
which had been trained as a contralto 
whereas it is in reality a high soprano. 

In awarding the scholarship Mme. 
Melba made it clear that she had been 
guided more by consideration than voice 
quality alone. “Voice naturally is the 
foundation of a singer’s career, but with- 
out brains, musical ability and that elu- 
sive quality known as ‘personal magnet- 
ism’ the possessor of even a phenomenal 
voice may not hope to achieve anything 
of artistic worth.” 

* * * 

HE “arch-cubist” of French “cubist” 

composers, Erik Satie, is due in Lon- 
don about now for a visit arranged by 
the indefatigable Isidore de Lara. He is 
to take part himself in a concert of his 
music projected by Mr. de Lara, and M. 
Jean-Aubry is to act as “interpreter,” 
so to speak, by giving an explanatory 
talk on the work of this man who dis- 
regards the bar line entirely when he 
commits his inspirations to paper. 

The story goes, notes ““Musicus’”’ in the 
Daily Telegraph, that ere he had become 
famous Satie was a humble musician at 
the Montmartre cabarets, where he 
earned the few sous which kept his body 
and soul together by playing the piano. 
At the famous “Chat Noir” (was not 
this the temple in which Yvette Guilbert 
first exhibited her gifts?) Satie played 
his own sketches regularly, and there 
his popularity was supreme—and indeed 
he was till comparatively recently still 
unknown to fame elsewhere. Then one 
fine day he awoke suddenly to the fact 
that he was never likely to be more wide- 
ly known if he persisted in his cabaret 


manner. So he conceived the idea of la- 
beling his compositions with curious 
titles. 


In due course there accordingly ap- 
peared a “Fantasy in the form of a 
Pear,” “The Drinking Song of a Dog,” 
“The Lobster Hunt,” and so on; and he 
wrote explanatory comments under the 
musical phrases, thus: “This is the 
hunt after the lobster: the hunters de- 
scend to the bottom of the water. They 
run. The sound of a horn is heard at 
the bottom of the sea. The lobster is 
tracked down. The lobster weeps.” 


In early days Satie wrote humble 
Sarabandes and Serenades before he 
“awoke,” when he composed “She Who 
Talks Too Much,” the “Skinny Dance” 
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sense of the fitness of things? In a film 
play recently put on at a London cinema 
the villain, after having bullied his wife 
through a succession of harrowing scenes, 


—Feature Photo Service 


LOLA ARTOT DE PADILLA IN HER BERLIN HOME 


One of the most popular members of the Berlin Royal Opera’s company is Lola Artdt de 
Padilla, who fills a position such as Bella Alten held for so long at the Metropolitan but at 


the same time has greater opportunities 


than 


Miss Alten had here. When Andreas Dippel 


was co-director with Giulio Gatti-Casazza he tried to get Fraulein Art6t de Padilla for the 
Metropolitan, but she had just signed a contract with the Berlin institution that stood in the 


way. 


and the pieces named. Then, too, he has, 
parodied Chopin and Puccini and Cha- 
brier and a host more besides, and has 
actually asked his interpreters to play 
one of his pieces in this fashion: “Sur 
du velours jaunie, sec comme un coucou, 
léger comme un ceuf!” (on faded velvet, 
dry as a cuckoo, light as an egg). 

Satie was born in 1866 and studied for 
a time at the Paris Conservatoire. 

* * ba 


HO shall say that pianists at mov- 
ing picture theaters do not develop 
a sublime—if sublimely unconscious— 


finished up the business by murdering 
her. This moment the absent-minded 
pianist chose to glide dreamily into “The 
End of a Perfect Day”! 


se 


ESPITE the fact that London has six 

concert halls, Ben Davis has been de- 
ploring in The Era the dearth of enter- 
tainment auditoriums in the metropolis 
on the Thames. He thinks there is need 
of more halls, both for orchestral and 
chamber music, especially one midway in 
size between Queen’s Hall and Aeolian 
Hall. What would he have to say to 


New York were he to drop in on us just 
now to find us equipped with only two 
adequate halls for the unprecedented 
number of concerts with the theaters tak- 
ing the overflow? 

The celebrated English tenor expresses 
the opinion that the more concert halls 
you erect the greater will be the aggre- 
gate amount of patronage, much in the 
same way—the analogy is his—as an 
abundance of saloons leads to an increase 
in drinking. Rather naive, this argu- 
ment, for it is difficult to conceive how a 
ready-made supply of halls would create 
a demand for concerts. Of course he 
makes the point that if there were more 
halls competition would bring down the 
cost of hiring and seats might be 
cheaper. And he pithily notes that good 
music ought to be cheap, while “it 
doesn’t matter how expensive the trash 


On its still hunt after the deadhead, 
the London Musical News insists that if 
complimentary tickets were absolutely 
done away with and the prices of the 
seats were drastically lowered, the pub- 
lic would eventually flock to concerts. 
“The war has induced people who have 
seldom done so before to pay for their 
tickets, because in so many cases the 
proceeds go to some charitable object. 
Now that they have got into such a good 
habit, let us see to it that they are kept 
thereto, and then we shall have to in- 
crease the number of London concert 
halls.” 

* * * 

OME of the musical communities in 

this country that have tried to de- 
vise ways and means of establishing and 
maintaining a resident orchestra will be 
interested in the aggressive effort now 
being made by Granville Bantock, the dis- 
tinguished English composer, and the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, to call into 
being in Birmingham a first-rank or- 
chestra, to be subsidized by the munici- 
pality. 

Prof. Bantock estimates that an or- 
chestra of the first order can be organ- 
ized and maintained for $1000 a week. 
The cost for an entire year would be 
$50,000, of which the orchestra would re- 
ceive $40,000, while the income should 
amount to $12,500 at least, from public 
sales for the concerts given, which sum 
would be doubled by the addition of sub- 
scriptions amounting to $7500 and out- 
side engagements yielding $5000. 

“Tt would thus be necessary,” says 
Prof. Bantock, “to provide for a possible 
expenditure of $25,000 yearly, either by 
means of a capital sum, or by a contribu- 
tion from the rates, or by a combination 
of these two methods.” 

The composer and the mayor of the 
city are agreed that a _ pension fund 
should be created for the orchestra, that 
all the players should be engaged on the 
basis*of a living wage and that they 
should be at the disposal of the munici- 
pal authorities—the only arrangement, 
as Robin H. Legge pointed out, by which 
such an orchestra can attain the requisite 
standard of performance, since it is es- 
sential that they should be in constant 
association, everlastingly playing  to- 
gether. 

* * * 
ND now the London two-a-day Coli- 
seum is further dignifying the spe- 
cial musical features of its bill by adver- 
tising them in the regular concert col- 
umns of the daily papers, quite apart 
from the general announcement of its 
vaudeville program. Such is the new 
impetus Mark Hambourg has given it in 
its evolution into a candid competitor 
with the concert halls for the patronage 

of serious music lovers. 

Director Stoll has a strong trio of con- 
cert artists on his bill in Louise Dale, the 
soprano; Thelsa, the Polish violinist, and 
Solomon, the boy pianist, and it is en- 
lightening to note what they have been 
offering their vaudeville audiences. They 
change their program two or three times 
a week, but a representative one, given 
the other day, consisted of the second 
movement of Grieg’s Sonata in F Major 
for violin and piano; two songs, David’s 
“Charmant Oiseau” and Robert Batten’s 
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program. 


HE New York Concert of 
Symphony 
Orchestra will be given in Car- 
negie Hall, on the evening of 


The ofchestra (100 players) will per- 
form the Sinfonia Domestica of Richard 
Strauss as the second part of its 
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Orchestra 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 


Founded 1893 


Dates for 1917-18 beginning January Ist. 
KLINE L. ROBERTS, 


Manager 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“A Savannah Lullaby”; the Pugnani- 
Kreisler Prelude and Allegro for violin; 
Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp and Etude 
in A flat, op. 25, No. 1, for piano, and the 
Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria,” which, de- 
manding, as it does, a violin obbligato, 
enlisted the services of all three perform- 
ers. 

The director shows rare good sense in 
grouping all three of his concert artists 
in a little concert program complete in 
itself instead of scattering them through 
the general program. 

* * * 


T seems that the less public dignitaries 
know about music the greater is their 
temerity in discussing it in their official 
positions. Musical Opinion relates a sad 
tale of some neighbors in a London 
suburb who recently fell out on the sub- 
ject of piano playing. In one house were 
tired folk who craved rest; in the next 
the daughter persistently played the 
piano. 

Finally the tired family, led doubtless 
by that ubiquitous person who, we are 
supposed to believe, causes theatrical pro- 
ducers so many sleepless nights, namely, 
the Tired Business Man, summoned up 
enough energy to protest. They did so 
in very concrete form and wasted no time 
on words. They simply went out and 
broke the next door window. The magis- 
trate fined them, sympathizing at the 
same time. The pianist said she was 
playing “classical” music; the defendants 
said it was a constant “thump, thump.” 
“T know,” said the magistrate, “it is 
classical music; the ‘thump, thump’ is 
perfectly maddening, but it is the highest 
form of classical music, and is what is 
called a fugue.” r 





” * 


UGAR-COATED criticism is far more 
generally popular with London mu- 

sic critics than with their New York 
confréres. One London critic, going 
home recently from a concert at which 
some very bad singing had been ap- 
plauded far beyond its deserts, chiefly, he 
fancied, because the performer was a 
comely damsel with an ingratiating man- 


ner, found himself wondering what would 
happen to him if he were to speak his 
mind freely about the singing, and final- 
ly came to the conclusion that it could 
not be done. 

A day or so later he came across this 
paragraph reprinted from the London 
Observer, of just a century ago, concern- 
ing a performance of “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” the last sentence aptly applying 
to the singing of the comely damsel 
aforesaid: 

“We did not think that anything could 
take from the sweetness and interesting- 
ness of Polly, but we were mistaken— 
Miss L. Kelly completely ruined the char- 
acter. She did more in one night towards 
spoiling Polly than all the villains and 
vagabonds and wretches of London could 
do in an age. She worships affectation 
with an idolatrous enthusiasm, and she 
sings worse than a peacock.” 

So much for the unflinching candor of 
London’s music critics of 1816, but there 
are some singers who have been pulver- 
ized by New York critics in these latter 
times who, if given their choice, would 
probably prefer being told that they sing 
worse than a peacock to being subjected 
to the more subtly refined language of 
annihilation they have experienced. 

* Ow * 


RSTWHILE the wife of Pablo Casals, 

who is now the husband of an Amer- 
ican singer of rare gifts, Guilhermina 
Suggia, the Portuguese ’cellist, has blos- 
somed out in her profession in the past 
year or so in a manner that was evi- 
dently out of the question as long as she 
was overshadowed by a husband who 
happened to be the greatest of all artists 
of her instrument. Last season Mme. 
Suggia achieved quite a vogue in London 
and she seems to be continuing it this 
winter. 





Mme. Anita Rio is one of the busiest 
of “Messiah” singers this season. In 
the space of two weeks she will sing five 
performances of the Handel oratorio, ap- 
pearing with the Brooklyn Oratorio So- 
ciety, Dec. 18; on Dec. 25 in Minneapolis; 
Dec. 29 and 31 in Chicago, and, on Jan. 
1, in London, Ont. 
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SECRETARY TO MR. TOURRET 
1129 Madison Avenue, New York 


Telephone 8891 Lenox 





ANDRE TOURRET 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS RECEIVED 


Concerts—Recitals | 


In America Season 1916-17 


Violinist 


Concert Master and 
member of the jury of 
the Conservatory, 
Paris 


“Cesar Franck’s violin and 
piano sonata they played with a 
fine feeling for the Belgian’s 
music. Mr. Tourret gets a most 
entrancing tone from his violin.” 
—New York Herald. 
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FRANZ EGENIEFF 


The Distinguished Baritone 


Scores a tremendous hit at his first Wagnerian 
appearance as Kurwenal in /ristan and 
Isolde with Interstate Opera Company. 











DETROIT SATURDAY NIGHT, December 2— 
Franz Egenieff, as Kurwenal, has a wonderful organ as 
well as great histrionic ability, and is one of the most 
notable features of the cast. Indeed it is rare that such 
a remarkable cast as Matzenauer, de Cisneros, Jorn, 
Egenieff, Scott, is brought together on any stage. 


DETROIT FREE PRESS, December 3—Franz 
Egenieff, as Kurwenal, was impressive and satisfying. 


CINCINNATI COMMERCIAL TRIBUNE, De- 
cember 1—Franz Egenieff, as Kurwenal, contributed a 
high order of both musical and histrionic talent, making 
the whole cast powerful and well balanced. 


CLEVELAND PRESS, November 28—Kurwenal, 
the faithful friend of Tristan, found in Egenieff a realistic 
and finely vocally equipped interpreter. 





Personal Address: 233 West 70th Street 
New York 
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Study and Practice of the Art 
Pursued Under Ideal Condi- 
tions at Berkeley — Strictly 
Academic Side Given Due 
Emphasis with Liberal Credit 
for Practical Work — The 


Unique Summer Sessions 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


T the University of California the 
study and practice of the art of 
music are pursued under ideal conditions. 
Berkeley is the university town, named 
after the English bishop who wrote the 
famous line, “Westward the course of 
empire takes its way,” wherein the build- 
ings of the State University cluster on 
the 270 acres belonging to the academic 
community along the lower slopes of the 
Berkeley hills, the higher altitudes of 
which afford a superb view of San Fran- 
cisco and the Golden Gate. And the uni- 
versity at Berkeley come many students, 
especially to its Department of Music 
(1055 were enrolled last year), which, 
under the direction of Prof. Charles 
Louis Seeger, Jr., has during the last 
four years established an enviable record 
in the practical reconciliation of aca- 
demic tradition and modern progress in 
the handling of the problem of music in 
the American university. 
Shakespeare asks: “How far is it to 


Berkeley?” (King Richard II, Act. 2, 
Scene 3), and the modern answer is, 
“Thirty-five minutes from San Fran- 
cisco.” But the students at the Univer- 
sity Department of Music are by no 
means all San Franciscans or even Cali- 
fornians—they come from all parts of 
the United States. And not without rea- 
son. Professor Seeger, speaking gen- 
erally, says: “The University should 
look at the whole of the art of music, 
not only in itself, but also in its relation 
to the manifold possibilities and complex 
organization of modern life.” And this 
is what the Department of Music at the 
State University of California does, and 
because it does so finds students from 
far afield come to study within its halls. 

When the Department of Music was 
first established at the University of Cal- 
ifornia in 1906, Dr. Frederick Wolle, the 
prophet of Bethlehem, the Bachian Mecca 
of America, was made the incumbent of 
the chair of music and held the position 
during six years, offering courses in har- 
mony and counterpoint. In 1903 the 
famous Greek Theater on the campus, an 
open-air auditorium accommodating 9000 
persons (though it has held as many as 
12,500), the floor of whose diazoma is 
400 feet above sea level, had been erected, 
and Dr. Wolle conducted concerts of the 
university symphony society and free 
public concerts on Sunday afternoons, in 
the same stadium in which so many nota- 
ble dramatic performances have been 
given. These free Sunday concerts while 
the university classes are in session have 
been kept up and are continued during 
the summer school period as well, be- 
ing attended by music-lovers “from all 
the cities about the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco.” 


Courses Varied and Comprehensive 


In 1912 Professor Seeger took Dr. 
Wolle’s place, upon the return of the lat- 
ter to the East, and the term of his in- 
cumbency has been marked by a decided 
increase of student registration, and the 
steady growth of a closer connection of 
the Music Department with the root and 
branch of University activity. Profes- 
sor Seeger is assisted by a faculty which 
includes George Bowden, lecturer in voice 
culture; Edward G. Stricklein, instruc- 
tor in music, and Paul Steindorff, chor- 
agus, and the courses offered are varied 
and comprehensive. 

The “lower division courses” for the 
first year include: symbols and terminol- 
ogy of musical notation and elementary 
harmony and counterpoint; orthography 
and diction, intervals, meter, construction 
of scales; harmonic series and formation 
of chords; elements of melody writing 
and harmonization (Mr. Stricklein) and 


ear training (Mr. Bowden). Mr. Strick- 


lein also during this year gives a course 
in diatonie harmony and two-part strict 














Open-air Auditorium of the Famous Greek Theater at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Cal. 


counterpoint, the contrapuntal work be- 
ing concurrent with that in harmony. 
Free elective for students of any year 
(in connection with the “lower division 
courses”) is Professor Seeger’s course 
on symphony and opera, an “apprecia- 
tion of music” course, which requires no 
previous knowledge of the art and which 
offers an opportunity to students of hear- 
ing many of the greatest works in both 
fields of creative art endeavor in piano- 
forte arrangement. 


The second year covers chromatic har- 
mony and three and four-part strict 
counterpoint (Mr. Stricklein). Here 
should be mentioned Professor Seeger’s 
free elective course (for students of any 
year) in the Communal Music Drama. 
This course, which Professor Seeger gives 
with the assistance of Professor Cory, is 
of more than usual interest in a day 
when “community music” (irrespective 
of the absolute validity of its ideals and 
accomplishments) is attracting such no- 
ticeable attention in many eenanuee. 
The course is “a study in the welding of 
the arts with particular reference to the 
community and institutional pageant.” 
It deals with the “art of collaboration, 
composition and organization of the com- 

lete material for performance” and is 
intended “primarily for students of 
marked literary, musical or dramatic 
talent.” Leaving out the “communal” 
factor, a course of this kind, which de- 
velops in practical as well as in scholar- 
ly fashion the great modern principles of 
art-synthesis, of the co-operative basis 
of creative effort in art, is one of which 
any American university might well be 
proud. The enrollment in this course is, 
naturally, limited because of the special 
ability demanded of the students. 


Third and Fourth Years 


The “upper division courses” (third 
year) include the contrapuntal studies; 
double and triple counterpoint and ele- 
mentary canon and fugue (Mr. Strick- 
lein and Professor Seeger), and the 
fourth year course in modern harmonic 
and contrapuntal usages is by Professor 
Seeger. 

Vocal and instrumental technique (not 
more than one course in vocal or instru- 
mental practice may be taken for credit 
in any one year) includes, in the lower 
division courses: voice culture (Mr. Bow- 
den); choral practice (Mr. Steindorff), 
and advanced voice culture, ensemble and 
répertoire by the first named instructor. 

Beside these subiects, Professor Seeger 
has a course in “Musicianship and Mu- 
sical Performance,” which offers a re- 
view of the principles of musical per- 
formance and a study of instruments and 
of general technology. This is intended 
primarily for students who have studied 
or are studying the technique of some 
particular instrument. Mr. Steindorff 
also gives an interesting course in “Or- 
chestral Practice.” The po te division 
courses offer (with a limited enrollment) 
“Preliminary Studies in Répertoire” 
(Mr. Bowden), and “Pianoforte Ensem- 
ble Practice” (Professor Seeger), in 
which last eight-hand arrangements of 
the great symphonies are employed and 
which is open only to students who pos- 
sess an exceptional technique and prac- 
tice an hour or more daily. A course in 


conducting by Professor Seeger should 
also be noted. 


The subject of “Musicology” is ex- 
haustively treated in the upper division 
courses. Lecture courses by Professor 
Seeger are devoted respectively to “The 
History of Music” and to “Studies in 
Musicology.” And there is one on “The 
Teaching of Music” by the staff. The last 
named course includes discussion of the 
teaching of music, reports and criticism 
of text-books and organization, harmony 
and the management of the child voice. 
It is especially intended (in connection 
with other upper division work) for 
students who wish to do major work in 
music with a high school teacher’s cer- 
tificate. Last, but by no means least, a 
graduate course in “Musical Criticism” 
is offered by Professor Seeger. 


Two Alternatives 


Professor Seeger has well said: 
“There seem to be alternatives facing 
those in charge of the building up of the 
department of music in the American 
university; One, the following out of the 
tradition established at Harvard, accord- 
ing to which only the more strictly aca- 
demic side of music is suitable for uni- 
versity instruction, and the second, tend- 
ing to merge more and more into the 
field of the complete conservatory of 
music patterned after the great institu- 
tions of Germany and France.” 

The University of California follows 
a middle course, giving liberal credit for 
orchestral and choral practice, voice cul- 
ture, conducting and general principles 
of musical performance, while at the 
same time laying stress on the more 
strictly academic side. And in entire 
accord with the propaganda of John C. 
Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, for 
the development of broadly American 
ideals in American music, in the educa- 
tional as well as in the interpretative 
field, is Professor Seeger’s conclusion 
that “there is no doubt but that time 
will bring an extending of the scope of 
instruction to anition within the 
realm of music. The University idea ap- 
plied to music would mean instruction, 
not only in musical scholarship, musical 
performance and the art of music in its 
stricter sense, but should also treat of 
the manufacture of instruments, prob- 
lems of acoustics, etc. Furthermore, it 
should take an active part in the prob- 
lems of musical education, not only in 
high school, but also in the kindergarten 
and in the primary and secondary grades. 
It should become an active agent in the 
circulation of good music in the country, 
by organizing and sending out on the 
road everything from recital programs 
to symphony orchestras.” 


The Summer Sessions 


This appears to be an ambitious pro- 
gram in itself. But the Department of 
Music of the University of California has 
gone a good way toward realizing it in 
part, at any rate, in its summer sessions 
as well as during the academic year. 
The slender Campanile, rising snow- 
white on campus seems a beacon which 
calls together the students for summer 
study. The registration may te | the last 
year or so has risen above 5000 students 
per session, of whom 1580 registered for 





Notable Progress in Solving 
Problem of Music in the 
American University Made in 
Administration of Prof. See- 
ger and His Associates—Con- 
cert Courses in the Famous 


Greek Theater 


music, a truly marvelous increase from 
the classes of seventy-five and eighty to 
which Professor Stanley of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin first delivered lectures 
on the history of music during the sum- 
mer of 1904. 

_ Year by year classes were added and 
instructors called from all parts of the 
country. In 1911 Arthur Foote gave 
courses in the history of music, and in 
advanced harmony and composition, with 
singers and instrumentalists of reputa- 
tion to illustrate his lectures. And Sur- 
rett lectured at Berkeley in 1912. By 
1914, “the University of California 
Berkeley, had come to he the educational 
center of the Pacific Coast for summer 
work.” One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of that year’s work in music was 
the program given before the music sec- 
tion by fourth year pupils from the har- 
mony class of the Fremont High School 
of Vakland, who played and sang their 
own compositions. Last year the classes 
in the history of music were conducted by 
Dr. Parker of Yale and Prof. E. R. 
Kroeger of the St. Louis Conservatory 
of Music; those in harmony by Mr. 
Stricklein of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and the music students repre- 
sented some twenty-one States. 

Nor were they alone in their work. 
Mrs. L. V. Sweesy taught the interpre- 
tation of songs and the building of pro- 
grams for — times during the school 
year, as well as a novel class in “Music 
Writing,” in which rhythmic and tonal 
relationship was established in written 
work to the interest of visiting super- 
visors and musicians. Alice Eggers in- 
structed in “Harmony”; Miss M. M. 
Streeter in “Public School Methods”; 
Mrs. J. E. Warren in “Sight Singing, 
Notation, Ear Training’; Mr. G. if 
Woods in “Conducting High School 
Methods and Chorus,” arranging his 
class so,that all who wished might have 
a practical opportunity of conducting 
the members. Mrs. H. B. Blanchard, 
with the assistance of the Misses Wilcox 
and Coleman, directed a _ four-section 
class (290 members) in “Voice.” Not 
the least valuable was Herman Trutner’s 
course in “Orchestration.” It was estab- 
lished to help small high schools start 
orchestras from material at hand, and to 
train supervisors in the practical ele- 
ments of handling the school orchestra. 
The Summer School students. brought 
their instruments and made up an orches- 
tra of forty-seven pieces, within which 
were developed a string quartet and a 
brass band, both orchestra and band as- 
sisting at the closing concerts. The Greek 
Theater, “where thousands gather Sun- 
day afternoons for a half hour of music 
at twilight,” is an added attraction at 
these summer sessions. 


The Yearly Concerts 


In sympathy with the specific educa-: 
tional work done by the Department of 
Music of the University of California, 
and in a measure a reflex of its activities 
and aspirations are the four to five year- 
ly concerts given by the Berkeley Musical 
Association (2000 members) ; the “Young 
People’s Concerts,” the two oratorio con- 
certs each year of the Berkeley Oratorio 
Society and the many entertainments at 
the Greek Theater in which music plays 
a principal or an incidental réle. 

Professor Seeger and his associates are 
doing educational work in music of real 
and permanent value at the University 
of California. Their aims and ideals are 
high, and their individual contribution 
to the general musical quota of academic 
endeavor is worthy of all respect. Pro- 


‘fessor Seeger’s standpoint in university 


education as quoted in this article shows 
that he looks forward to the future with- 
out necessarily breaking with the past; 
that he is ready for what changes in 
academic policy time may dictate; that 
he believes in “preparedness” in music. 
And this progressive attitude need cause 
no surprise in a university in which “All 
able-bodied male students are required to 
take the course in military science, under 
instruction by an officer of the United 
States army detailed for the purpose.” 
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SCHOFIELD FINDS 
FAVOR IN NEW YORK 


Baritone Meets with Success at 
His First Aeolian Hall 


Appearance 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD, bass-baritone, recital; 
Wednesday afternoon, A-olian Hall. Ac- 
companist, Arthur S. Hyde. The pro. 
gram: 

Recitative and aria, “Iphigenie en Aulide,” 
1774, Glick; Aria, “Per La Gloria, D’Ador- 
arvi,’ (1660-1745) Buononcini; “Fifersucht 
und Stolz,’ Schubert; “Weyla’s Gesang,” 
Hugo Wolf; “Mit Deinen Blauen Augen,’ 
Richard Strauss; “Chanson de Route,’ Paul 
Puget; “L’Amour de Moi,’ Old French; 
“L’Hippopotame,”’ Bourgault - Ducoudray. 
Song-Cycle, Tennyson’s “Maud,” Arthur Som- 
ervell, 


Edgar Schofield’s vocal elegance and 
sympathetic personality as revealed in 
his singing made a fine impression at his 
New York début as a recitalist. He suc- 
ceeded in spite of an ill-advised pro- 


gram. The “Maud” cycle has only the 
poem to recommend it, although there are 
some excellent spots in the work, notably 
“Come Into the Garden, Maud,” and “Go 
Not, Happy Day,” but Mr. Schofield could 
have devoted all this time to better ad- 





Ernest Schelling 


America’s Own Master Pianist 





New York Engagements 
in December 


Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 3 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 26 at 3 P. M. 
Open Dates Now Being Booked 


METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 








vantage with other offerings calling for 
sentiment, tenderness and polish. 
“L’Hippopotame” is charged with hu- 
mor of a peculiar Gallic type; the singer 
did well with this song, but it is asking 
too much to expect anyone but a native 
to bring out those delicious lines, “Je suis 
comme l’hippopotame de ma conviction 
couvert.” Mr. Schofield’s French was 
perfectly understandable, like his Eng- 
lish and German. One of his best num- 
bers was an old French song, “L’Amour 
de Moi,” quite suited to Mr. Schofield’s 
style. Another pleasing example of his 
work was in the early “Per La Gloria, 
D’adorarvi.” ; 
He has a voice of velvety smoothness, 
rich in its lower register and magnifi- 
cent in promise. When he offers pro- 
grams suited to his lyric style he will 
doubtless command more than usual at- 
tention. Arthur S. Hyde was a satis- 
factory accompanist. A. H. 


BALLET PUZZLES ATLANTA 





Georgians Impressed by Russians, but 
Can’t Understand the Art 


ATLANTA, GA., Dec. 1——The rather 
scant audience that went to see the 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe, which performed 
here Nov. 29, came away rather cold and 
with little to say. Everyone was willing 
to admit that it was all very beautiful, 
the music, the scenery and the dancing, 
but choreography was an unknown word 
and everyone was frank to say that the 
taste for this exotic art had not been 
cultivated here. 

The general opinion is summed up by 
a local critic in these words: “So, after 
all, it isn’t possible to say with authority 
that the Ballet Russe is ‘good’ or ‘bad’ or 
to find just the word to express one’s 
opinion. Certainly, the music was fre- 
quently beautiful; the scenery always 
impressive; the dancing well executed. 
But—and it may be something lacking 
in the recipient rather than in the cre- 
ator—it left me, and the others whose 
opinions I asked, mildly interested and 
wholly unmoved.” 

However, there were a few who did 
really appreciate the beauty of the bal- 
lets: “Cléopatre,” “La Princesse En- 
chantée,” “Prince Igor” and “Les Syl- 
phides,” but these were fortunate ones 
who had cultivated the taste a 





Ballet Russe in Texas 


Houston, TEXx., Dec. 6.—The Serge de 
Diaghileff Ballet Russe, under the direc- 
tion of Nijinsky and Bolm, gave two 
splendid programs in the City Audito- 
rium on the nights of Dec. 4 and 5. The 
audience included parties from Galves- 
ton and Beaumont. The purely musical 
element of the performances seemed to 
be appreciated the most, for Pierre Mon- 
teux, the orchestra leader, was applauded 
at every appearance. W. H. 





AUSTIN, TEX., Dec. 7.—The appearance 
of the Ballet Russe at the Majestic The- 
ater the night of Dec. 6 brought joy un- 
speakable to an audience devoted to mu- 
sic and the dance. Unfortunately, the 
high price of tickets insisted upon by 
the New York management prohibited a 
large attendance. 








WERRENRATH 


BARITONE 


REINALD 


ST. CECILIA CLUB 
SINGS CHARMINGLY 


Victor Harris Leads His Forces 
Through an Engaging 
Program 


Victor Harris’s St. Cecilia Club began 
its eleventh season in the ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Tues- 
day evening of last week. The first part 
of the program consisted of French 
Christmas carols and the second half of 
choruses by Charles Gilbert Spross, Vic- 
tor Harris, Augusta Holmés and Ber- 


tram Fox, as well as choral adaptations 
of Cornelius’s song “Ein Ton” and Pol- 
dini’s piano piece, the “Poupée Valsante.” 
Between the choral groups, Louis Grav- 
eure offered a number of solos. 

The St. Cecilia Club is too well estab- 
lished a factor of its kind to demand 
any lengthy comment as to its capacities. 
The women under Mr. Harris’s direction 
are probably not surpassed by any or- 
ganization of the kind in the country. 
They sing beautifully, with finish and 
charms of refinement that are the prod- 
uct of many years’ practice and dutiful 
subservience to the wishes of a taskmas- 
ter of the highest order. These St. Cecilia 
affairs really deserve the artistic dignity 
of concert hall surroundings rather than 
a hotel setting, with its suggestion of 
amateurishness. 

The large audience last week appre- 
ciated to the fullest every number on 
the program, though perhaps the most 
entirely enjoyable were the old French 
“Sommeil de |’Enfant Jésus” and “Chan- 
son Joyeuse de Noél.” Perilhou’s “Vierge 


a la Créche,”’ Bullard’s “Triste Noél,” 
Mr. Harris’s dainty “Ghosts” and the ar- 
rangement of the Poldini piece also came 
in for their full share of applause, and 
the longer numbers were admirably sung. 
Mr. Graveure, in fine voice and with 
his inimitable art, assisted the chorus in 
several numbers containing baritone solos 
and, in addition, offered some songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Bain- 
bridge Crist, Linn Seiler and Coleridge- 
Taylor. He had to give several extras. 
ae We Ee 


TO GIVE DETROIT BIG HALL 





Wood Also Tells of Plan to Enlarge His 
St. Louis Auditorium 


DETROIT, MIicH., Dec. 7.—In an inter- 
view J. L. Wood announces plans for the 
remodeling of Arcadia Auditorium dur- 
ing this coming summer. Mr. Wood, who 
is the owner of Arcadia and similar audi- 
toriums in several of Middle Western 
cities, is president of the Central Concert 
Company, which recently entered the 
field to exploit musical attractions in 
Detroit. 

It is Mr. Wood’s intention to so re- 
model Arcadia as to raise the entire roof 
about ten feet above its present height, 
put in a fully equipped stage upon which 
may be produced the largest theatrical 
attractions, surround the whole audi- 
torium with a horseshoe balcony of boxes 
and so enlarge the seating capacity to 
about forty-five hundred seats. Mr. 
Wood has given over to the management 
of Central Concert Company the book- 
ings for the auditorium. 

Not only is this improvement of audi- 
torium to be in Detroit, but in St. Louis 
also, where Mr. Wood owns a building, 
and the Central Concert Company will in 
all probability introduce a course of pop- 
ular concerts in that city. E. C. B. 








Nov. 7. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Nov. 8. Lehighton, Pa. 
Nov. 9. Lansford, Pa. 
Nov. 10. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Nov. 13. Meriden, Conn. 
Nov. 14. Holyoke, Mass. 
Nov. 16. Westfield, Mass. 
Nov. 23. Wallingford, Conn. 
Dec. 3. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


BETSY LANE 
SHEPHERD 


SOPRANO 


CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 


A Record of Mrs. Shepherd’s Appearances During the Past Month: 








Nov. 30-Dec. 1. Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 4. Cameron, Mo. 

Dec. 5. Brookfield, Mo. 

Dec. 6. Macon, Mo. 

Dec. 7. Moberly, Mo. 

Dec. 10. New York 

Dec. 13. Tamaqua, Pa. 

Dec. 14. New York 





Dec. 19. Bluffton, Ohio 
Dec. 20. Bluffton, Ohio 





| Hear Edison Records! | 





Address: Music League of America, Aeolian Hall, New York 











the celebrated Wagnerian Tenor of the 


QaZZPrxurO- 


“MY LOVELY NANCY’’—Max Herzberg, ‘“‘WE 


SEMBACH 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO., WRITES: 


My dear Mr. Fischer:—Aguin my thanks for the songs you sent. 
I have sung very often, “THE OLD REFRAIN’’—Fritz 
Kreisler, ‘‘YESTERYEAR’’—-Bainbridge Crist, ‘‘BROWNING 
SONG CYCLE’’—Louis Victor Saar, especially No. 
LITTLE FLOWER,” *‘La Lettre d’Adieu’’—Christiaan Kriens, 


Walter Kramer. “‘THE OLD REFRAIN” was on my program 
at the Biltmore Nov, 10th. During the coming season I shall 


5 ‘“*THIS 
TWO’’—A. 


“It was a genuine pleasure to hear Mr. Werrenrath. Possessed 
with a voice of beautiful quality, and an indefatigable charm of 
delivery, he won instant favor with the audience. Mr. Werrenrath 
possesses the gifted faculty of digging deep into the author's in- 
tent of bis production, and his interpretations might well be coveted 
by singers who wish to become master of the voice.’’—-Jacksonville 


use your songs in all my concerts, and I am so pleased with 
the Carl Fischer Editions that I would ask you to kindly send 
mein future anything you may bring out in English, French 
or German songs. 
Kindest greetings, yours most cordially, 
(Signed) JOHANNES SEMBACH 


Daily Journal. 








Mgt. WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 W. 34th St., New York 











FREE UPON APPLICATION to any address: 
and CONCERT STAGE and their program songs. 





CELEBRATED SINGERS of the AMERICAN OPERA : 
Ask for it iOODEEm][ * 


CARL FISCHER, °S09PEW NEW YORK. CHICAGO: 339 Sq, Wabash Av 
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WORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


1.00 





WORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


_ _ Under the Editorial Supervision of Theodore Sploring any cl eee S) py Under the Editorial Supervision of Leopold Auer 
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a a a? 10, First Concerto (in FE major) (C. F&F. Th BAN ye Beethoven, ‘Three Original Cadenzas by Leopold Auer 
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‘““Rotten Management” 


By JOSEPH 





“THE CASE AGAINST GERMAN MUSIC ” 


British Composer Wants Old Masters Shelved in England for 
Ten Years—Demands Encouragement for Native Musicians 
—Flays English Royalty for Favoring Teutons in Music— 
Declares His Country’s Poor Musical Condition Is Due to 


- 


HOLBROOKE 








[Joseph Holbrooke, the noted English com- 
poser, it will be recalled, came into wide 
prominence here about two years ago when 
he made a month’s tour of the country. He 
failed to have his choreographic drama, ‘‘The 
Enchanted Garden,’’ produced, as he had an- 
ticipated; while in Chicago he was bowled 
over by an automobile. Since then the Amer- 
ican press has bantered him on his caustic 
comment on our country and customs. As 
he said in a letter to this journal last week, 
he had ‘‘a — of a gruelling in the United 
States.’’] 


INCE we have boasted a German 
line of kings, it is natural that 
any art interest from that quarter will 
not be heavily in favor of the British. 
This is proved by the notorious prefer- 
ence Queen Victoria habitually showed 
to Teutonic merit in every and any ca- 
pacity. One remembers the famous in- 
stance of Wagner and Queen Victoria. 
The Philharmonic of those days was even 
more impossible than it is at present and, 
although they would have given a great 
deal to get rid of Wagner and his con- 
ducting—and actually tried to do so— 
the favor of the Queen saved Wagner. 
Such an incident could be multiplied 
much, for we have not yet, as native mu- 
sicians, received any particular attention 
from our rulers and, although this may 
sound ridiculous, the mob, or the aris- 
tocracy (whichever you care to call it) 
always follows where royalty becomes 
a patron. 
We could well do without any Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Brahms, 
Strauss and the rest for the next ten 


years! We could use our own—there is a 
goodly school—and intersperse it with 
good Russian, French and Italian, and be 
heavy gainers on the deal. This sugges- 
tion will not meet with much approval 
from our German students or from our 
Academy or Royal College. The latter 
institutions do their best to keep the 
German fetish strong in this country, 








MYRTLE 


ELVYN 


PIANISTE 


Concerts now booking 
Season 1916-1917 


Every appearance an 
artistic triumph. 
Chicago Herald, April 
10, 1916—‘‘Is pos- 
a me of a ae of 
appealing charm, a 
technic of great bril- 
liancy, musicianly sen- 

sibilities.’’ 


April 10, 1916—‘‘Miss 


Ohioago Hvening Post, 
Myrtle Blvyn played with the big sweep that was 


characteristic of Liszt’s mode of utterance. . . . 
The audience applauded her most warmly.’’ 


Daily News, April 10, 1916—‘‘It was intelligent 
playing with the la enthusiasm that Liszt asks 
or and without the heaviness to which his compo- 
sitions so often draw the performer.”’ 


Direction: ALBERT D. GOULD 
300 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Kimball Piano Used 











and continue to do so, despite this awful 
war. 

The Trinity College of London has 
a German orchestral conductor for its 
students’ orchestra even now, in spite of 
our own gifted men like Hamilton Harty, 





Joseph Holbrooke, the English Com- 
poser 


J. Harrison, E. Goossens, Cameron and 
others. 

The wretched position of our art has 
been consolidated by our own musicians— 
especially our conductors! They even 
assert that the inclusion of one native 
work in a program will keep away many 
people, an assertion I, with others, do not 
in the least credit. To such a pass has 
their prejudice brought them! 


Cites Own Experience 


Some years ago my work, and many 
others, was much represented in orches- 
tral programs to very enthusiastic ap- 
plause—the works were being only tried 
for the ‘first time’! Yet none of those 
works have ever been repeated! The 
public in this country know my work by 
the variations.on ‘Three Blind Mice’! 

The whole cure for this state of af- 
fairs seems to lie with our conductors. 
To give regularly in every program by 
an orchestra or soloist in this country 
one of two native works will slowly and 
surely kill the prejudice, or indifference 
which now exists among our music- 
lovers. 

“Some years ago I invited Sir Thomas 
Beecham (then unknown to fame), who 
was conducting Mozart at the Bechstein 
Hall, with a small orchestra, to tackle 
my Symphony, “Apollo and the Seaman,” 
scored for a very large orchestra and 
given twice at the Queen’s Hall. We 
found a band and he rehearsed heavily 
and gave it a fine performance. In his 
innumerable concerts since he has never 
played this work again. It is possibly a 
bad work, but if the public and the press 
are any criterion it is nearly a wonder- 
work!—so that cannot be the reason of 
this strange treatment, which is exactly 
the same as other fine works have re- 
ceived given by Sir Henry Wood to 
tumultuous applause and never played 
again. 


Certainly at the present time, if any 
money is forthcoming for good music, it 
should be for British music, yet it is 
not so. Recently some operas were given 
at a London theater and our singers, 
who had never sung in Italian in their 
lives and who could not address one sen- 
tence in the language, were found singing 
in “Otello” and other operas! Not a 
single daily paper protested at this ridic- 
ulous performance, and no other country 
in the world would tolerate it; yet, with 
our fine virile language, we listen to this 
without being even amused at the im- 
becility of it. 

Whenever a national event of im- 
portance has to be treated with music, 
the most futile music is found, and for- 
eigners sum us up by what they hear 
on these important occasions, the only 
time they do hear any of our musical 
work. If we are abroad we are given, on 
such occasions, marches by Wagner and 
Strauss or Saint-Saéns—and all fine 
works. 

Our procedure in music is like our 
procedure in war. No one has any idea 
what to do—but by accident or by uni- 
versal prodding things are done, after 
a fashion. As Lloyd George truly said, 
‘We are the worst organized country in 
the world,’ and our position in music is 
only a part of our rotten management. 





TROY HEARS ITS SYMPHONY 





Orchestra of Ninety Players Give Con- 
cert Under Director Smith 


Troy, N. Y., Dec. 7.—The Troy Sym- 
phony gave its winter concert last night 
in Music Hall, under Victor W. Smith, 
conductor, with Clarence Philip, concert- 
master. The orchestra of ninety instru- 
mentalists proved to be well balanced and 


carefully trained. Haydn’s “Symphonie 
Militaire” was the opening number and 
aroused most favorable comment. Stephen 
J. Harrington, tenor, gave several num- 
bers, displaying versatility and good 
technique. The “Peer Gynt” suite of 
Grieg was the big effort by the orchestra, 
and the musical setting of the Ibsen 
drama was faithfully translated. 

Mrs. Charlotte Bord-Gilbert, soprano, 
captured the audience with her offerings. 
Mary E. Ross was accompanist for the 
soloists. H 





Present Fine Chamber Music Program 
at Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 8.—Last Sat- 
urday evening a splendid concert of 
chamber music was heard in the concert 
hall of the Cincinnati Conservatory. The 
artists were Theodor Bohlmann, pianist; 
Jean ten Have, violinist; Raphael Groff, 
second violinist; Peter Froehlich, viola, 
and Julius Sturm, ’cellist. 





Bastedo Makes Jersey City Début 


JERSEY City, Dec. 7.—Orrin Bastedo 
made his début here in concert last 
week in Jersey City at a benefit concert 
for the Home of the Homeless, when he 
shared the program with Anna Fitziu, 
Mary Warfel and Jascha Bron. An au- 
dience of more than 1000 greeted the 
group enthusiastically. A. D. F. 


CHOIRS AID CIVIC 
MUSIC IN TULSA 


Cadman Club in Oklahoma Gives 
All-American Program at 
First Concert 


TULSA, OKLA., Dec. 3.—The third 
community concert was given at Conven- 
tion Hall recently under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. R. F. MacArthur, with 
John Knowles Weaver as organist and 
Ora Lightner Frost as soleist and leader. 

This was followed by another success- 
ful community meeting on Thanksgiving 
Day, when the leading choirs, under Rob- 
ert Boice Carson, furnished the program. 
John Knowles Weaver was the organist 
and A. D. Young, cornetist. 

The Cadman Club gave its first public 
program Nov. 28. The program was 
devoted entirely to American composers. 
Mrs. J. C. Woolsey, Mrs. G. T. Renshaw, 
Lotus Bassett Williams and Marion 
Bennett were the club soloists. Mrs. 
Harry Gregg, pianist, was the assisting 
artist. Laura Hetherwick and Mrs. W. 
A. Aggers, accompanists. 

One of the most successful concerts 
of the season was given Dec. 2 at the 
home of Mrs. J. S. Cosden Saturday for 
the benefit of the Day Nursery. Those 
assisting were Mrs. S. W. Parish, Lotus 
Bassett Williams, W. R. Guiberson, Rob- 
ert Boice Carson, H. P. Henry and 
Rachel Kerr Lilystrand, Lynette Kim- 
mons, Laura Hetherwick and Marion 
Bennett. » BB. ©. 








CIVIC MUSIC IN ALABAMA 





Birmingham Club Women Unite to Lead 
Singing—Hear Koenen 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 8.—The 
choruses of the Music Study, Treble Clef 
and West End Music Study Clubs com- 
bined yesterday in leading community 
singing at the Electrical Show. Mrs. 
George H. Davis, president of the Music 
Study Club, plans similar gatherings for 
community music during the holidays. 

Almost the entire membership of 1100 
of the Music Study Club attended the 
concert given by Tilly Koenen at the Jef- 
ferson Theater last night. The audi- 
ence received the numbers on the pro- 


gram with enthusiastic applause. 
A. H. C. 





At the Strand Theater, New York, two 
opera singers, Enrico Arensen, tenor, 
and Nadine Legat, soprano, made suc- 
cessful appearances on Dec. 3. Both art- 
ists, now under the direction of the Ben- 
dix Music Bureau, were enthusiastically 
greeted. Mr. Arensen sang “Celeste 
Aida” artistically, and Miss Legat was 
heard in an aria from “La Traviata,” in 
which her coloratura soprano voice stood 
her in good stead. The singers were 
also heard in the Garden Scene from 
“Faust” in which their voices blended 
splendidly. 




















HENRI SCOTT 


Leading Basso of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


(Tristan und Isolde) 


‘Scott’s King Mark was splendidly vocalized and the 
beauties of his tone production gave to the part unusual 
vocal interest and effect.’—CLEVELAND PRESS. 
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GERHARDT’S SINGING 
WARMLY EMOTIONAL 


Soprano Reappears in New York 
Recital After Two Years’ 
Absence 


ELENA GERHARDT, soprano, Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon, Dec. 13.. Accom- 
panist, Walter Golde. The program: 





“An die Musik,’ “Liebesbotschaft,/’ “Rast- 
lose Liebe,” “Im Abendroth,” “Auf dem Was- 
ser zu singen,’” “Die Allmacht,’” Schu- 
bert; “Auf die Nacht in der Spinnstuben,” 
“Schwalbe sag mir an,” “Immer leiser wird 
mein Schlummer,”’ “Der Jager, “Der Todt, 
das ist die kiihler Nacht,’”? “Von ewiger Liebe,” 
Brahms; “Gesang Weyla’s,” “Ihr jungen 
leuteo,’ “In dem Schatten meiner Locken,” 
Wolf; “Ruhe, meine Seele” and “Stdndchen,” 
Strauss. 





The outstanding charm of Elena Ger- 
hardt lies in the fact that her fine artis- 
try is leavened with strong and propul- 
sive emotional tendencies. Art is an ex- 
cellent thing in a singer, but when it 
lacks a basis of primal passion, when it 


constitutes a be-all and an end-all, it de- 
generates into meticulous fripperies and 
bores the average listener to death. We 
get plenty of this sort of thing every 
season and have already had our fill of 
ea decorative refinements this year. 

herefore, one felt the keenest joy ir 
welcoming Mme. Gerhardt back after 
her two years’ absence. The temper of 
the large audience made this point very 
clear. 

To specify and celebrate the singer’s 
endowments of warmth, intense feeling 
and alertness of temperament does not 
imply a belittlement of her sedulously 
cultivated artistic manner, or inferen- 
tially decry her intelligence and musi- 
cianship. These, in effect, are as ample 
as need be, even in this captious era. 
But Mme. Gerhardt’s greatest hold upon 
the sympathies of her hearers lies in her 
facile and unfailing address to the deeper 


feelings, in her power to project a vi- 
brant, human sentiment that neve: 
misses its mark. Such has ever been 
the case, and such it was last week. 

Mme. Gerhardt’s singing was uneven. 
Songs of sustained, tranquil mood and 
reposeful style, songs requiring equabil- 
ity of lyrical utterance she delivered ex- 
quisitely, with lovely tone, with finished 
phrasing, with pre-eminent distinction, 
the only flaw being a tendency to elon- 
gate certain tempi and to waver in pitch. 
All afternoon she did nothing finer or 
more moving than Schubert’s “Liebes- 
botschaft” and “Im Abendroth,” than 
Brahms’s “Auf die Nacht in der Spinn- 
stuben” or than Strauss’s “Ruhe, meine 
Seele.” In numbers of sharper and 
more dramatic accentuation her voice 
sustained its share less fortunately, and 
inequalities of tone sometimes resulted 
from an inadvisably forcible emission. 
Perhaps Mme. Gerhardt is still a little 
travel-weary. She completed her ocean 
voyage only a week before and had sung 
and journeyed since. 

It goes without saying that she gave 
encores and received bouquets. Walter 


Golde played her accompaniments. 
i. we: we 





Kellerman Institute Concert Pleases 
Brooklyn Music-Lovers 


A program that gave credit to the en- 
terprise of the Kellerman Institute of 
Brooklyn was given Nov. 23, when Mme. 
Bettinetti of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Vladimir Dubinsky, the Rus- 
sian ’cellist; Graham Reed, baritone, and 
Lawrence J. Munson, director of the in- 
stitute, were heard at the Bay Ridge 
High School. Mr. Reed sang _ several 
Irish songs, Damrosch’s “Danny Deever” 
and other numbers with pleasing effect. 
An aria from “La Gioconda” revealed 
Mme. Bettinetti’s powers to excellent ad- 
vantage, as did the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria” and an aria from “Gallia.” She 
was heartily encored. Success was also 
scored by Mr. Dubinsky in Golterman’s 
Concerto in A Minor. Mr. Munson’s ac- 
companying was of its emer % high 
character. SG. zy, 








Gerhardt to Sing American Songs 


Soprano Will Include Them in Recitals of Her Fourth Tour of 
This Country—Heightened Appreciation of Good Music 
Observable in War-time Audiences in Germany—A Con- 


cert for 8,000 Soldiers in the North of France 








¢é¢7TN no way more than in its attitude 
of appreciation toward music in 
its higher forms, does the German public 
give indication of the sobering and sad- 
dening effécts of the war,” said Elena 
Gerhardt, the charming lieder singer, 
when seen at her hotel last week on the 
morning of her New York recital. 
“Concerts of the highest order are so 
liberally patronized in Berlin and other 


large centers that it is impossible to get 
seats unless they are purchased consid- 
erably in advance. The German public, 


,always appreciative of music, is even 


more so now and the psychological effect 
of the conflict is being shown in the man- 
ner in which all concerts are attended. 

“It is easily possible for the artist to 
sense the difference in the attitude of 
the average audience in Berlin. The 
pengee are more serious than ever before. 

hey seem to be able to appreciate new 
beauties in music which is more or less 
familiar and receive new offerings most 
cordially. 

“I am sorry that I am hardly what 
you would call optimistic over the possi- 
bilities of an early ending of the war as 
a result of the movement which has been 
made to that end by Germany. I think 
that England is not yet ready for peace, 
and will not accept the German proposals. 

“In all my career I have never experi- 
enced a more inspiring sensation than 
when I sang before 8000 soldiers, just 
returned from the Somme front in a 
cathedral in Laon, France. This was 
shortly before I left for America. I 
spent some time on the Western front, 


and visited the trenches many times. 
After the concert in Laon several hun- 
dred soldiers, some with tears in their 
eyes, thanked me for singing to them. 
It was most affecting. 

“During my concert tour here I shall 
sing a number of songs in English, some 
of them by American composers. I shall 
also use some songs written by Erich 
Wolff, who was my accompanist in 1913 
and who died in New York. With the 
Philadelphia Orchestra I plan to sing 
Gustav Mahler’s ‘Kindertotenlieder.’ 
This, I believe, is new to this country; 
at any rate, it is a new work for me.” 

Mme. Gerhardt will make this, her 
fourth American tour, one of the most 
extensive she has had here. She will 
go to the Pacific Coast, after appearing 
many times in the East and Middle West, 
and will probably not return to Germany 
until late in May. She will sing with 
the Boston Symphony and other impor- 
tant orchestras. 

During last summer Mme. Gerhardt 
sang many times in Germany and Aus- 
tria and gave six sold-out recitals in 
Christiania, Norway, singing only Ger- 
man songs. She has many warm per- 
sonal friends in England and hopes that 
it will be possible for her to sing again 
in London. She gave eight recitals there 
during 1913-1914, the last on July 1, 
1914. She had expected to return for 
recitals in the season of — + 





Max Smith, the New York American 
critic, suggests Toscanini as a successor 
to Dr. Muck when the latter’s contract 
with the Boston Symphony expires. 














Concerning the Playing of 


AROLD 
ENRY 


in New York and Boston 
on Nov. 6 and 7, 
the critics wrote: 


playing has been praised before. 
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NEW YORK TIMES, Nov. 7, 1916:— 


His program was unusual and good. . . 
playing Bach's clavier music as he wrote it. ... Mr. Henry's musical and unaffected 


NEW YORK AMERICAN, Nov. 7, 1916:— 


One of the most pleasing and impressive of these visitors is Harold Henry. . . 

He played two selections by Bach, interpreting the Toccata with nobly and refine- 
ment; the Gigue with fresh spirit and vivacity. The rondo from We 

was informed with the utter grace and rhythm that are so vital in compositions 

of that character. The poetic moods and fancies of Schumann's “‘Novelette’ and 

three preludes of Chopin were clearly and convincingly revealed; and in the 

Norse” sonata by MacDowell, he reached remarkable heights of power. 5 


NEW-YORKER STAATS-ZEITUNG, NOV. 9, 1916:— 


_ He is beyond doubt an artist of great intelligence and superb abilities. 
His virile, and, within classic lines, elastic presentation of Bach’s Toccata in G was 
worthy of highest recognition. A Vivaldi Gigue he played with uncommonly beauti- 
x ful tone, and MacDowell’s sonata he brought to pulsating life. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN EAGLE, NOV. 7, 1916:— 


. Mr. Henry should be thanked for 


ber’s sonata 














NEW YORK SUN, NOV. 7, 1916:— 

In the sonata by MacDowell Mr. Henry seemed in full command 
of his best powers. He was evidently in whole sympathy with the 
music, and he was able to present its beauty with a spirit of devo- 
tion and an admirable command of ‘his instrument. Furthermore 
he imparted to his reading a poetic warmth. 


NEW YORK HERALD, NOV. 7, 1916:— 
Mr. Henry is a finished pianist. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, NOV. 7, 1916:— 

He is a straightforward artist and a g musician. . . . He played 
among other things, yesterday, a group of Chopin and MacDowell's 
Norse sonata payline them with g tone and a praiseworthy 
restraint and feeling for nuance. = 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHES JOURNAL, NOV. 10, 1916:— 

He gave new proofs of his sound musi development and his 
highly perfected technic....by his performance he surely 
created many friends. . 


Exclusive Management 


HAENSEL & JONES 


Sincere and unaffected in style was the playing of Harold Henry - 


yesterday afternoon. . . . The program was full of interest. . . . The 
stirring, melodic “‘Norse’’ sonata by MacDowell, Mr. Henry gave 
with rich sweep of expression. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, NOV. 8, 1916:— 

Mr. Henry proved himeelf a pianist of unusual skill and dex- 
terity, with an armament of technic. . . . He an extraordinary 
amount muscular force, accuracy and endurance. . . . One 
would have expected a Polonaise of Cho in to come forth in brave 
colors, at such a call of sturdy masculinity. And indeed there was 
a thrill in its resounding and thundering chords. . . . Weber's 
famous.“‘perpetuum mobile” Rondo was a ‘‘tour de force’’ of 
lightning and expert finger work. 

BOSTON C. S. MONITOR, Nov. 8, 1916:— 

The artist's playing is of a kind that demands large auditorium 
s . and festival surroundings. It should be especially effec- 
tive with orchestra. It shows technical mastery always. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
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LONDON 


Mr. Whitney Tew has a fine bass voice of cultured style. 
He is a singer of high quality and a musician of wide research. 
—Daily Telegraph. 


HAT 


Mr. Whitney Tew has a magnificent voice and sings with 
great dignity of style-—Times. 


Mr. Whitney Tew’s wholly artistic use of a beautiful bass 
voice is too well known te need comment.—Court Circular. 


BOSTON 


Mr. Tew has a very beautiful bass voice, with brilliant high 
and rich low notes. He sings in tune; he phrases musically; he 
enunciates with remarkable distinctness. Furthermore he sings 
with both temperament and feeling, sharply defining every pass- 
ing mood of the composer.—Boston Transcript. 


Here is a strangely and impressively beautiful voice.— 


Boston Herald. 


All Communications for Professional Dates to 
D. E. WOOD, Secretary, 613 Fine Arts Bldg. 
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Personal Address: 613-14 Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, Illinois 

















MR. WHITNEY TEW, 


master of, the Vocal Art of the 
XVIII Century, is imparting the 
principle underlying the old Mace 
d’ Mista. 


Points gained by the applied science of the Old Art: 
Extension of Compass, top and bottom. 
Equalization throughout range. 
Extraordinary increase in volume of tone. 
Flexibility and freedom in enunciation. 
Natural beauty and quality of tone is revealed through 
release of instrument from all muscular restriction. 
Increased breathing capacity in ease, power and duration. 
Total absence of fatigue in singing. 


Miss Myrtle Lawson, Assistant Teacher 
Miss Florence Valentine Park, Coach and Accompanist 


Studio: 613 Fine Arts Bldg., Michigan Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone Wabash 6990 ~ 
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HEARING FOR CHICAGO COMPOSER’S MUSIC 


Otterstrom’s “American Negro” 
Suite Played Under Stock’s 
Direction 


CHICAGO, Dec. 17.—Music by a Chi- 
cago composer, the “American Negro” 
Suite, by Thorwald Otterstrom; the D 
Minor Concerto for piano, by Brahms, 
the solo part performed by that gifted 
American pianist, Olga Samaroff; Rudi 
Stephan’s colorful though otherwise dif- 
fuse “Music for Orchestra” and Weber’s 


Overture to “Oberon” were the numbers 
which Frederick Stock put before the 
patrons of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra last week, Friday and Saturday. 

Otterstrom’s handling of camp meet- 
ing and revival tunes disclosed not so 
much any American trait in composition 
as a willingness to show the way. The 
orchestration showed an_ exhaustive 
knowledge of instrumental combinations 
and colors, but the distinctive American 
tinge was missing. 


_Of the seven pieces all set to tradi- 
tional tunes, collected in an anthology 
of negro melodies, a burlesque march on 
“Trabel On” and “Old Satan” caught the 
fancy of the audience, though there was 
some impressive music in all the other 
pieces. 

Mr. Otterstrom was brought forth by 
Mr. Stock at the conclusion of his num- 
ber and received splendid recognition. 

Not so well fared a _ repetition of 
Stephan’s “Music for Orchestra,” which 
was listened to with more tolerance than 
interest. 

Mme. Samaroff infused into the diffi- 
cult piano part of the Brahms Concerto 
a feminine element of delicacy and re- 
finement which was not suspected by me 
in its pages. But she did not neglect to 
make the big first movement massive, 
nor the rondo drastic in rhythm and 
sharp in accent. It was a great per- 
formance of an ungrateful solo part. 
Mme. Samaroff had a rousing success. 

The Weber Overture and the other 
numbers were presented under Mr. 
Stock’s direction in faultless technical 
style and with imaginative interpreta- 
tion. M. R. 





Plans to Disseminate Free Instruction in 
Flute Playing 


Emil Medicus, a well-known American 
flute virtuoso, has evolved a plan where- 
by he may aid materially in quickening 
the interest in and raising the status of 
flute playing in this country. Being de- 
sirous of counseling flute players in the 
smaller American cities, Mr. Medicus 
offers free class lessons in such communi- 
ties as his ensemble—piano, flute and 
voice—appears. He has issued a small 
pamphlet setting forth his ideas and 
ideals and explaining his plan in detail. 
This may be procured by addressing him 
at 5247 Cornell Avenue, Chicago. 





New Baritone Makes Favorable Impres- 
sion in Syracuse 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Dec. 8.—G. Washing- 
ton Whitehouse, baritone, was heard for 
the first time here Tuesday evening in 
a recital at Crouse College of the Uni- 
versity, assisted by Raymond Wilson, 
pianist. Mr. Whitehouse’s program in- 
cluded four groups of German songs and 
two of English. He created decided at- 


00m 


mosphere in his interpretation of the 
German lieder, especially in “Der Linden- 
baum,” “Wohin” and “Die Krihe,’” Schu- 
bert, and “Bitte,” Franz. “Afterday,” 
Cyril Scott, and “The Magic of Thy 
Presence,” Quilter, were also delightfully 
sung. Mr. Wilson played a most sym- 
pathetic accompaniment. Mr. White- 
house has recently become a member of 
the faculty of the College of Fine Arts 
and is a distinct acquisition. L. V. K. 





Roanoke Institute Faculty in Varied 


Program 


DANVILLE, VA., Dec. 6.—The annual 
recital by the music faculty of Roanoke 
Institute was given last evening in the 
College Auditorium, with an unusually 
large attendance. Elmer Eugen Put- 
nam, director, played numbers by Men- 
delssohn, MacDowell, and Paganini- 
Liszt, and Mrs. Putnam played the Cho- 
pin-Liszt transcription, “The Maiden’s 
Wish,” and the Chopin Valse, Op. 34, No. 
1. Mrs Estelle Fisher gave the Papini 
“Tarantella,” for violin, and a Moszkow- 
ski Valse for piano. Helen Carroll Gan- 


non played the Polka de la Reine of Raff. 
John George Harris, baritone, opened 
the program with the Pagliacci ‘“Pro- 
logue,” and presented two groups of 
songs, one of which contained American 
songs by MacDowell, Homer and Huhn. 
Miss Gannon accompanied. All the num- 
bers were given with excellent effect. 
oe. @ &. 





Johnstown (Pa.) Pianist Gives Cadman 
Sonata at Composer’s Recital 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Nov. 27.—One of 
the features of the recent Cadman- 
Tsianina concert at Johnstown, which 
is the birthplace of the popular Amer- 
ican composer, was the first hearing of 
the new Cadman A Major Sonata. At 
Mr. Cadman’s request, the work wis 
played, most brilliantly and effectively, 
by Robert H. Lloyd, A. R. A. M., of the 
Johnstown College of Music. Tsian- 
ina created the same enthusiasm in 
Johnstown as in every other city where 
she has appeared, while the composer 
and idealizer of Indian lore proved his 
musicianship and originality. 





Stokowski and Philadelphia Orchestra 
Delight Grand Rapids 


GRAND RaApPips, MIcH., Dec. 2.—Leo- 
pold Stokowski and his Philadelphia Or- 
chestra appeared at the High School 
auditorium last week, offering a program 
that was the acme of delight in musical 
event in Grand Rapids. Each choir of 
instruments was perfectly balanced, the 
effects being as a single instrument. Mr. 
Stokowski lacks no qualities demanded of 
a great conductor, all of which he trans- 
mits to his men—who feel his_ prodi- 
gious musicianship and powerful reserve. 

E. H. 





Bishop’s Son Makes Successful Concert 
Début in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 5.—John Louw 
Nelson, son of Bishop Richard H. Nel- 
son of the Albany Episcopal Diocese, 
made his début as a concert singer in 
his home city last night at Graduates 
Hall. tis recital was devoted exclusive- 
ly to the compositions of Robert Franz, 
of which he sang twelve. The selections 
were easily suited to exhibit the varied 
powers of the young soloist. His bari- 
tone is of lyric fibre, almost tenor, and 


he displayed marked ability in singing 
lieder. Frederick A. Rocke was a capa- 
ble accompanist. Mr. Nelson is a pupil 
of Dr. Bristol of New York and is but 
twenty years old. H. 


Dostal Appears in Brooklyn Academy of 
Music in Benefit Recital 


George Dostal, the well-known tenor, 
brought delight to an audience that 
thronged the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on Dec. 10 in aid of St. Malachy’s Ocean 
Home at Rockaway Beach. 

The singer gave expressive utterance 
to a long program of ballads, in which 
the lilting Irish melodies made a power- 
ful appeal. His voice, even throughout, 
warmed to its work and the lyric tones 
in the upper register were brilliant. Mr. 
Dostal has a pleasing stage bearing and 
his accomplishments as a ballad singer 
give him distinction. oe. <i -%; 


Meriden Male Chorus Makes Successful 
Initial Appearance 


MERIDEN, CONN., Dec. 5.—The Meriden 
Male Chorus, under the able direction of 
Frederick Byron Hill, made its initial 
bow at the Auditorium Monday evening. 
A rather large audience attested its ap- 
preciation of the performance in hearty 
fashion. Among the finely sung works 
were Parker’s “Lamp in the West,” 
Hatch’s “Way of the World,” Hammond’s 
“Lochinvar” and MHuhn’s “Invictus.” 
The highly commendable soloist was Mrs. 
Louise MacMahan, soprano. Hans Bil- 
ger presided ably at the piano. 


Noted Artists to Visit Columbia, S. C. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., Dec. 2.—Arrange- 
ments were completed this week for the 
appearance here during the season of 
Eddy Brown, Helen Stanley and the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The Afternoon Mu- 
sic Club has pledged its support and the 
coming of these artists is eagerly looked 
forward to. Edward Baxter Perry, the 
pianist, is to appear in lecture recital in 
January. 





Matzenauer Sings in Oberlin 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Dec. 17.—The fourth 
concert in the artist recital course at the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music was given 
delightfully on last Tuesday evening by 
Mme. Margarete Matzenauer, soprano. 
Katherine Eymann played the accom- 
paniments. 





Given Here—Adds 
Tone’s Sweetness 


Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot, Nov. 18, 1916 


MISS WILSON GETS GREAT RECEPTION 
Daughter of the President Pleases in Concert 
Ease of Technique to 


MARGARET WOODROW WILSON 
REPEATED SUCCESS 


In Her Concert Appearances 


Musical Advance, August, 1916 
THOUSANDS ACCLAIM MISS WILSON 


Over 5,000 people applauded the vocal art of Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson and another large gathering outside cheered 
her as the daughter of the President, on Saturday evening, 
July 15th, last. 


INUIT 





The event was the first appearance of this 


charming singer and gracious lady in the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium, and will go down in history as one of the most im- 
portant as well as one of the most memorable in the annals 
of that edifice. 

It was an important affair because the first time a 
daughter of the President of the United States had publicly 
appeared as an artist, and memorable because she was 
recognized and applauded for her vocal accomplishments as 
well as for the position she fills so dignifiedly, yet without 
semblance of ostentation. 

All day long there was a line of eager ticket purchasers, 
which by eight o’clock developed into a crush, due to the 
addition of thousands desirous of catching a glimpse of the 
lady and possibly of her father, who unfortunately was un- 
able to attend. The walks and streets were packed with a 
dense mass of orderly, quiet watchers and waiters, all in 
good humor in anticipation of something unusual. 

When the motor carrying the artists arrived, it was neces- 
sary to force an opening to the auditorium entrance, and as 
Miss Wilson passed through, smiling and bowing, the quie- 
tude and order broke loose. Hats were waved, while cheers 
and salvos rent the air. It was a reception born of national 
pride and of respect for one who had accomplished what 
no other President’s daughter had. The ovation presaged a 
greater one to come. 

When the fair singer, robed tastefully in white, appeared 
on the platform for her first number, she was greeted by an 
applause that subsided only because of the desire to listen 
to that voice which, during the past season, had been praised 
by critics and musicians in other places. 

Miss Wilson’s stage presence is perfect and she has mas- 
tered the art of self-control. Thus she commands the two 
first and essential fundamentals of an artist. She won the 
approval of the huge audience immediately with a most 
finished and delicately conceived rendition of the difficult 
‘‘Le Nil’’ by Leroux, with violin obligato. In this selection 
Miss Wilson demonstrated her artistic powers to a marked 
degree. The song is difficult in that its tonality is ever 
changing and there are continuous passages of sustained and 
legato phrasing, requiring great skill in execution and surety 
of pitch and breath. 

Miss Wilson uses her brains when she sings. She does 
not permit sentimentality or mannerisms to mar her work. 
She has been taught to sing correctly and to resist any ten- 
dency to depart therefrom. Not even the immortal Trilby 
could have obeyed more completely. This is the reason why 
she scored a success. There was no evidence of nervous- 
ness, uncertainty or hesitancy. She was mistress of herself 
and of her work. 

With the second group of folk songs, including ‘‘Old Ken 
tucky Home,’’ the singer gave further proof of her versa 
tility. She infused into each the proper sentiment and 
charm required. It was in the German lieder, however, 
that she won the greatest admiration. 


By MRS. WILBUR F. HARRIS 


An audience enthusiastic over the artist and a program 
which called for versatility and vocal art marked the second 
of the Friday evening musicals held last evening at the 
Orpheum Theater when Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
soprano, daughter of the President, appeared in recital. 


Miss Wilson’s voice is rich and full and well managed 
and is aided in its effectiveness by excellent interpretive 
gifts. She showed herself an artist with breadth enough 
for the big dramatic moments and delicacy and finesse to 
cover each demand in the art of the songs she chose for 
her recital. To sweetness of quality she added ease to 
technique with a musicianly grasp of the composer’s mean- 
ing, and her yoice filled the theater without the slightest 
effort of forcing to gain an effect. 


Miss Wilson’s art is a signal triumph for her instructor, 
Ross W. David of New York, who has had her voice in 
training for several years and who, himself a pupil of the 
great Jean de Reszke, has attained a place in the first rank 
of singing masters of this country. 


The group of German songs by “Miss Wilson, ‘‘Mit eine 
Wasserlilie,’’ by Grieg, ‘‘Heimwey,’’ by Kahn, full of the 
pathos of longing, the exquisite ‘‘Fruhlingsnacht,’’ by Schu 
mann and ‘‘Im Herbst,’’ by Franz received such presenta 
tion as seldom comes their way. 


The next group of songs by Miss Wilson, ‘‘I] S’est tu’’ by 
Gretchanin, ‘‘Faithful Johnnie,’’ one of the few Beethoven 
songs and the modern song ‘“‘Zu Aignung’’ by Strauss with 
the harp accompaniment were sung in a way that showed in- 
tellectual grasp and sincerity of expression. 


Mrs. David as accompanist has an extremely sympathetic 
temperament, and her accompaniments were watched as well 
as heard with much joy. The way in which she followed 
every mood of her principal was most impressive. 





Photo © Ira L. Hill 


Miss Wilson Is Available for a few Recitals, Concerts 
and Festival Appearances After February 22nd. 


Direction of ROSS DAVID, 260 West 57th St., New York 
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AUDIENCE JOINS IN 
CHEATHAM RECITAL 


Famous ‘“‘Diseuse’? Adopts Com- 
munity Music Idea in Her_ 
Christmas Program 


KITTY CHEATHAM, Annual Christmas Re- 
cital, Hudson Theater, afternoon, Dec. 
15. Accompanist, Flora MacDonald Wills. 
The program: 





Folk (and modern) songs and arrange- 
ments. America: 5 Message”’ (Kitty 
Cheatham), A. Walter Kramer; “A Spring- 
time Dance” (Burges Johnson), Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch; England: “Sumer is i-Cumen in.” 
France-Belgium: “Jl était une bergére,”’ “Sur 
le Pont D’Avignon,” Traditional. Russia: “A 
Child’s Song,’ M. Moussorgsky; “In the 
Meadows (Little Russia) ,” Traditional. 
China: “Jassamine Flower’ (Old Chinese), 
arranged by H. Krehbiel. Germany: 
“Hanselein” W. Taubert; “Minuet” (Fullerton 
Waldo) ,“Musette”’ (Burges Johnson), J. S. 
Bach; “Minuet” (W. Graham Robertson), W. 
A. Mozart ; “Little Flower in the Crannied 
Wall” (Tennyson), Ludwig V. Beethoven. 
Scotland: Two leaves from “A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,”’ Robert Louis Stevenson; “Pi- 
rate Song,” “The Cow,’ Graham Peel. Old 
Negro Songs, Primitive and Undeveloped. 
“The Little Gray Lamb, Archibald Sullivan; 
“When Malindy Sings,’ Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar; “Traditional Nursery Rhymes,” Eliza- 
beth Coolidge-Edmond Rickett. Three songs 
dedicated to the Young, Robert Schumann; 
“Abenstern,’ ‘“Schmetterling,” ‘“Fruhlings- 
botschaft,””’ Hoffman von Fallersleben; “Can- 
terbury Bells’ (SS. L. Crommelin-Brown), 
Maurice Bosley; Chorus Singing: “March! 
March!” words and music by Arthur Farwell; 
“Our America” (Alice Morgan Harrison), 
Augusta E. Stetson. 





We have often taken occasion to com- 
ment upon the enduring impression of 
novelty derived from Miss Cheatham’s 
work, even when the percentage of -un- 
familiar matters on her program is re- 
duced to a minimum. This fact must 
be attributed to Miss Cheatham’s inde- 
fatigable vigilance and alertness, to her 
unrelaxing persistence in keeping her 
finger upon the pulse of the time. A keen 
understanding of the trend of things en- 
ables her to expound them subtly and 
beautifully and to arm her followers (her 
disciples, we had almost said) with the 
highest, the most truly effectual means 
to their solution. Her gifts, if identical 
in kind, grow incessantly ampler in de- 
gree. 


Miss Cheatham’s Christmas recital last 
week was the thirty-ninth she has given 
in New York. Considering the impor- 
tance of what she has accomplished this 
number seems little. The first to place 
children’s songs on a recital program, 
the first to accord them the dignity their 
real importance warrants, she has had 
the satisfaction of seeing her example 
emulated, in a sense, by other artists of 
serious bent and the justice of her stand- 
— vindicated. To-day finds her the 

earer of other and no less timely mes- 
sages. Having perceived the vast signi- 
ficance of the community movement she 
has incorporated the principle of artistic, 
and thereby of greatly enlarged spir- 
itual co-operation, in her recitals. Last 
week she called upon her hearers to sing 
with her, to express on their own behalf 
and of their individual volition the great 
principle of unity and fraternity. Their 
answer was spontaneous and immediate, 
fervent and glad. The people in Cen- 
tral Park last summer did not respond 
to the impulse any more readily than did 
those in the Hudson Theater last week. 

Miss Cheatham uttered great truths at 
this recital, such as few artists have 
the courage or the perception to formu- 
late so concretely or with such direct- 
ness. And she inaugurated her excellent 
plan of familiarizing her young friends 
with some of the works of the masters 
from Bach to Brahms by associating 
their thematic kernels with fitting words 
and thus helping to make them the men- 
tal property of youngsters quite effort- 
lessly. Here is a bit of educational psy- 
chology that seems to have escaped most 
of our musical pedagogues. A Bach min- 
uet, a Beethoven andante and a Mozart 
number were done in this manner and 
the audience loved them. 

Regarding the rest of the program 
little can be said in these brief limits. 
Mr. Kramer’s song, which was sung most 
reverently (by the way, Miss Cheatham 
did some really delicious singing during 
the afternoon), proved one of that gifted 
composer’s happiest effusions. Arthur 
Farwell’s “March! March!” and Mrs. 
Stetson’s “Lullaby” and “Our America” 
provided other great moments, espe- 
cially as the audience entered with all 
its heart into their singing. Most of 
the other offerings were old friends. Only 
what a pity there was time for but a 
few negro songs! 

Flora MacDonald Wills’s accompani- 
ments were, as usual, Ss 
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OSCAR SEAGLE 


In Rare Program In Boston—Recital 
Excels In Use of Light Voice and In 
Characterization—Boston Globe. 


It was a delight to hear Mr. Seagle, accomplished as linguist and phonetician 
as well as vocalist and interpreter, combining elegance with repose in a 
delivery of these varying moods and conceits.—Globe, Boston. 


His voice has a quality which is not only beautiful but distinctive. It is a 
refined voice. In interpretation Mr. Seagle’s diction was unexceptionable, 
and in characterizing by means of tone color and textual accentuation 
he showed his right to be ranked among the significant interpreters of the 


day.—Boston Post. 


An example of an excellent song program, sung with fine style and spirit, 
was furnished yesterday at the recital given by Oscar Seagle.—Boston 
Journal. 


There was certainly much to please in Mr. Seagle’s listed songs and 
generous encores alike, as well as in his voice, for it is naturally large, 
resonant and penetrating and he has the musical fidelity not to force its 
size beyond the requirements of his texts.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Seagle’s career has been one of unusual and widespread interest both 
in America and Europe. His voice is of beautiful quality, remarkable range 
and great power. Yet, in spite of its bigness, ease and responsiveness were 
noteworthy characteristics whether the demand was for the sotto voice so 
delightfully presented, or for the more fervent appeal of a dramatic song. 
—Boston Advertiser. 


Recital Aeolian Hall, New York, Jan. 11, 1917 


Exclusive Management 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 


One West 34th Street 
New York 
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Personal Representative: Mabel Hammond 
400 Riverside Drive, New York 


“She sang 
Her voice 
Her range 


Her tones 





as only artists can 


is full and rich 


is wide. 


gloriously smooth.”’ 


—Boston Daily Advertiser, Dec. 11, 1916 
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Thirty-Sixth Article: 


THE ROMANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 





Written for “Musical America” by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


(Music Critic of the ‘““New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung’’ ) 





‘*‘Music in the Campagna di 


Roma’’—(1) 




















CANNOT imagine Rome without its 
I “Campagna.” I consider this vast 
desolate plain which extends before the 
many gates of Rome the best introduction 
to the wonders of the “Eternal City.” It 
would be completely out of harmony to 
find Rome sur- 
rounded by the 
villas of the well- 
to-do, by sym- 
metric cottage 
colonies for work- 
ing men or by 
fruit orchards 
and kitchen gar- 
dens, as cities 
usually are. Italy 
is the country of 
style and _ har- 
mony, and it is 
only in sympathy 
with this princi- 
ple that we are 
supposed to for- 





world to put our- 
selves in the 
proper mood for 
the miracles of Roma eterna. 

All know the name of the “Campagna 
di Roma,” but a mere handful of the visi- 
tors to Rome have a real conception of 
what the Campagna really represents. I 
know it as intimately as a visitor can 
possibly know it, as I devoted many days 
to the éxploration of this wild landscape, 
so interesting even in its decline that its 
equal can hardly be found anywhere else. 
The more you know it the more you love 
it. It is the same as with remarkable 
men, whose intellectual qualities you ap- 
preciate better the more intimately you 
are acquainted with them. 


These remarks are devoted to the un- 
cultivated territory ‘forming the close 
surroundings of Rome, but let it be said 
that the name of Campagna di Roma is 
often .applied to the whole of the sur- 
roundings of the Eternal City. It would 
thus comprise the desert just mentioned, 
the “Suburbio,” the romantic chains of 
mountains and the old shore of Latium 
with all its familiar places, abandoned 
Ostia, Fiumicino, Porto d’Anzio (the old 
“Antium” so highly praised by Horace), 
romantic Nettuno and the brilliant chain 
of sumptuous villas and palazzi, estab- 
lished by the modern Roman aristocrats 
and millionaires. If all these places are 
well-known the same cannot be said of 
the original Campagna in opposition to 
the “Campagna Felice,” just mentioned, 
the “Happy Campagna,” and it is worth 
while to penetrate into this unknown re- 
gion and to become a little familiar with 
its hidden beauties. Even music can be 
found there, for we are in the country so 
appropriately called “God’s music con- 
servatory.” 


Maurice Halperson 


Campagna Voices 


Even the poor inhabitants of this wil- 
derness like to sing, play and dance. 
Music is, in fact, not only their favorite 
pastime, but a daily companion in their 
barren lives. When one walks through 
these wild scenes containing so many 
relics of a glorious past and takes a rest 
in one of the romantic caverns or fan- 
tastic grottos, or sits on the primitive 
wooden steps before one of the many 
flower-bedecked images of saints, he may 
hear voices-singing Ritornelli or Vil- 
lanelle. These songs are generally of a 
particularly serious and melancholy ca- 
dence. One can often hear the “Piffer- 
ari” play the bagpipe or other primitive 
instrument. The music is well suited to 
the surroundings and to the character- 
“— colors of this landscape: yellow and 
red. 


get the rest of the’ 


The Campagna abounds in water. Be- 
sides the yellow Tiber with its quiet but 
treacherous floods and the green, youth- 
fully buoyant Anio there are many small- 
er rivers and brooks with sources in the 
mountains.and the lakes. But a tree is 
a rare sight in this solitude. Now and 
then may be encountered a sad, dusty 
cypress, an olive tree, dark gray and de- 
formed, or a-clumsy elm tree; but as a 





cratic dwellings in the Campagna. The 
stones were undoubtedly taken from one 
of the old Roman aqueducts seen from 
the Via Appia, forming one of the most 
characteristic Leitmotifs of this land- 
scape. The boys and girls camping so 
romantically on an old Roman tombstone, 
almost hidden by flowers and evergreen, 
or among the ruins of an old tower or 
castle of the middle ages, enliven the 
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The New Appian Way in Rome with the Ruins of the Aqueduct of 


Claudius. In the Oval: Players on the “Piffero.” Below: Rear View of the 
Villa Falconieri at Frascati 


rule one sees only shrubbery and brush- 
wood. The sadness of this vegetation 1s 
as oppressive as the dramatic song of 
“Faithless Beppino,” sung by a female 
voice. It was a young woman, attractive 
and dignified, even in her unattractive 
and undignified surroundings, who sang 
this tristful ballad with one cf those 
agreeable, clear soprano voices which are 
a gift of nature to so many children of 
sunny Italy. 

Walking ahead we reach a tenuta, one 
of those rather primitive stone buildings 
which are considered the most aristo- 


monotony by their merry, tuneful rhymes 
descended from so many generations. 


Changing with the Seasons 


The Campagna is never more beautiful 
than in spring when nature embroiders 
millions of flowers into the velvet lawn 
which covers the more cultivated por- 
tion. Perfume impregnates the air from 
the honey scent of millions of thistles 


WILLIAM 


and other flowers, especially anemones, 
violets, crocuses, tazettas, blooming mints 
and sages, brooms and pistachio trees. 
But above all the dark red poppies are 
the representative flowers of the Cam- 
pagna, forming, as I said before, with 
the yellow tint of the earth, the charac- 
teristic color scheme of red and yellow. 

When the summer comes, the depress 
ingly hot and sultry Roman summer, all 
this splendor disappears. Then the Cam- 
pagna, so poetic until June, becomes a 
sad, enervating desert with all the vege- 
tation dried up by the burning sun, the 
soil full of crevices. A magic change it 
is, almost equal to that in Klingsor’s en- 
chanted garden. 

Another surprise comes in the fall. 
Then the Campagna looks like an aris- 
tocratic matron, shining in the most pic- 
turesque but at the same time subdued 
color effects. She is clad in majestic 
crimson, in royal purple or in pale vio- 
let, while the soil is golden brown. Sad 
and melancholy is the winter here, and 
one of my most touching recollections of 
the Campagna recurs when I think of a 
scene witnessed there around an impro- 
vised altar. In order to bring religious 
comfort to the poor people of this God- 
forsaken portion of the earth the priestly 
authorities instituted the “wandering 
church,” a primitive altar carried on a 
cart. When the place for the ceremony 
is reached the mules are unharnessed, the 
plain altar, with its cheap image and its 
gaudy paper flowers, is taken from the 
cart and set up on the plain, and the 
priest, assisted by a sacristan, begins the 
service. The poor people, mostly shep- 
herds and other working men with their 
families, kneel and the priest gives 
his blessing. I can hardly remember 
anything more pathetic than the sight of 
these pariahs of society praising the Al- 
mighty and kneeling on the hard ground, 
exposed to the icy north wind. Religious 
songs seldom have been sung with more 
ecstatic fervor. 


Opera Stars in the Campagna 


And now another more brilliant pic- 
ture. It is June of 1911 and one can 
hear the birds, star singers of the Cam- 
pagna, in their morning and evening 
hymns in the groves scattered through 
this wilderness. One can even catch the 
melancholy notes of a nightingale if one 
is sufficiently quiet. But these Cam- 
pagna singers are confronted with a 
great competition. We have just visited 
the mysterious grove of Egeria, where 
the old Roman king, Numa Pompilius, 
used to visit his secret adviser, Egeria 
the Nymph, and it is a pleasant coinci- 


dence that the name of the kind lady 


forming the center of our little party is 
Egeria, too. It is Mme. Amato, the wife 
of Pasquale, the celebrated baritone. A 
bit of the Metropolitan in the Campagna! 
What a brilliant opera company could 
have been recruited from the ranks of the 
famous artists gathered at Rome for the 
festival performances in honor of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of United Italy, now 
enjoying a holiday in the “Campagna 
felice.” 

I mentioned Pasquale Amato, but the 
tenors were not missing either. Ales- 
sandro Bonci and Amedeo Bassi had just 
passed in their cars, and a youthful, al- 
most boyish-looking man was pointed out 
to me as Giovanni Martinelli, “a very 
promising young tenor” (nobody now has 
to be told who he is). I saw Mme. Alda 
Gatti-Casazza, who was to sing in Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” a few days later, as the center 
of a charming artistic company; then 
Mme. Burzio, the first Girl of the Golden 
West in Italy. Those are only a few of 
the famous singers we met that day. But 
even the star conductor would have been 
available for the opera performance in 
the Campagna, as Arturo Toscanini, with 
his wife, was taking the same road. The 
Metropolitan contingent was augmented 
further by Francesco Romei, Toscanini’s 
faithful and inimitable stage assistant. 
And the gentleman with the sharp-cut 
features is Tito Ricordi, the renowned 
Milanese publisher; he is with Maéstro 
Puccini, hero of the festival. 

In one of the picturesque Osterias we 
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had the pleasure of greeting a good New 
York friend. I saw there a blond man 
of a decided Anglo-Saxon type chatting 
with two pretty Tarantella dancers, who 
flirted, gracefully reclining in their 
chairs. I did not dare address them, as 
I felt I had not even a Chinaman’s chance 
beside his blond beauty, doubly in de- 
mand among the dark haired Italians. 
This was George Maxwell, the American 
representative of the Ricordis. There 
was a great musical entertainment in 
that Osteria, and even the proud and dig- 
nified Roman Signori with their high- 
chested Signore sang and enjoyed the 
glorious day in these genial surroundings. 
And then, another day, we see before 
us the charming and romantic mountain 
chains, Rome’s great villegiaturas, the 
Monti Albani and the Monti Sabini. What 
enchanting beauty of form! We admire 
the indented top of the lone Soracte 
mountain. To the southeast of the Eter- 
nal City we see the graceful lines of the 
Albani mountains, and to the east of 
Rome are attracted by the abrupt forms 
of the Sabina mountains with their ro- 
mantic cascades, cool grottos and gro- 
tesque rocks. No greater contrast could 
be imagined within so short a distance. 
The Albani, serene and charming, the Sa- 
bini, wild and romantic; here harmony in 
every detail, on the other side nature’s 
most fantastic whims. The breath of 
antique grandeur Roman over Albana, all 
the wonders of romanticism in Sabina! 
It is an excellent road leading to the 
Monti Albani. We reach Frascati with 
its narrow streets and gorgeous historical 
villas. Here we may study and admire 
the marvels of purest renaissance archi- 
tecture. Which is the most admirable— 
the villa Borghese (formerly Aldobran- 
dini), the villa Tusculana (formerly Ruf- 
finella) or the villa Sanutelli, which was 
called the “Piccolomini” in former days? 
We stop at the villa Falconieri, belong- 
ing to the German Emperor (unless se- 
questrated by the Italian government 
since the declaration of war). The 
Kaiser designated this ideal spot as a 
resting place for German writers, poets 
and musicians. Paul Heyse had stopped 
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fy: test of a singer’s artistic supremacy is to be 
found in the unwritten opinion of those who know; 
the test of his popularity in the demand for his reen- 
gagement that is made by those who have heard him 


ASQUALE AMATO, baritone, combines to an as- 
tonishing degree the power to satisfy the most 
exacting critic, and the ability to create a demand for 
his singing which can only be satisfied by reengage- 
ment after reengagement. 
In -~ and October Mr. Amato Is Open to Engagement 
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here several times, as also had Richard 
Voss and others, and Engelbert Humper- 
dinck, the famous composer of “Hansel 
und Gretel, ” who found new health and 
strength there after his severe illness in 
1913. 

We hear merry music. We see a town, 
Albana, and the romantic lake of Albano, 
then the former summer residence of the 
Popes, Castel Gandolfo, where more mu- 
sic is heard. 

We reached the famous “Castelli Ro- 
mani.” 





Blanche Goode Reveals Admirable Qual- 
ities in Northampton Recital 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Dec. 7.—Open- 
ing her program with the Schumann G 
Minor Sonata, Blanche Goode, the gifted 
pianist of the music department of 
Smith College, played an interesting re- 
cital in John M. Greene Hall yesterday 
afternoon. Her work was finely pre- 
pared and she presented the various 
items with seriousness of purpose, grasp 
of her material and emotional under- 
standing. Following the Schumann 
Sonata came Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor, Percy Grainger’s “‘Co- 
lonial Song,” Debussy’s Sarabande and 
Prelude and a final modern group, com- 
prising A. Walter Kramer’s Three Pre- 
ludes, Op. 33, two Dutch folk dances ar- 
ranged by Jules Réntgen, the Albeniz 
“Triana” and a Scotch Dance by Mar- 
jorie Chalmers, member of the class of 
1917 at Smith. 





San Carlo Company Presents Operas in 
Sioux City 


Sioux City, Iowa, Dec. 6.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, bigger and 
better than ever and with a good orches- 
tra, presented three opera performances 
here Monday and Tuesday in a most 
satisfying manner. The offerings were 


“Traviata,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and 
“Lohengrin,” with Mary Kaestner as 
Elsa. F. E. P. 





In Wilmington, Del., a Studio Club 
has been organized by Mrs. Eleanor Gir- 
ton Kemery, contralto. 
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SUE HARVARD 


Soprano 








“Sings with exquisite 
tenderness and expres- 
sion.” 


“Deservedly crowned 


Welsh Nightingale.” 


“Deeply enshrined in 
the hearts of music 
lovers.” 


‘Perfect phrasing; won- 
derful flexibility; rich- 


ness of tone color.” 
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LUCY GATES 


SOPRANO 


‘Lucy Gates Star with Mendels- 
sohn Club.” 


Albany “Argus” 
Dec. 8, 1916 
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O MORE artistic soloist and 

none better equipped with 
vocal art has ever appeared with 
the club than Miss Lucy Gates, 
the soprano of recent operatic 
and concert triumphs. Miss Gates 
possesses marvelous command of 
coloratura, of shading of sound 
and of endurance in_ holding 
tones. Her voice is purity itself, 
it is of superb fibre and strength, and it seems incapable of fatigue, 
even though the encores are many. She sang four Grieg numbers at 
the start—four of those plaintive, introspective songs of the great 
Norwegian that demand the finest art of interpretation. Of them 
“‘Solvejg’s Lied’”’ and “Ein Traum’ were the most impressive in their 
appeal. In the former the sheer charm of her method was inspiring and 
in all the singer’s command of the mechanics of vocal art was 
impressively evident. 

Her “Bell Song”’ from Delibes’ ‘‘Lakme’’ was a veritable carnival of , 
luscious tone, of phrases that truly reproduced the ring of some bell that 
was made by masters. The coloratura was sheer brilliance, a command 
of scale that showered notes in a seeming prodigality of profusion, and a 
technique of vocal usage that brought the greatest applause of the night. 


Later Miss Gates again astounded her hearers with “‘Come My 
Beloved,”’ of Handel (sung with beautiful art); ‘““When Celia Sings,” of 
Moir; “‘Serenade,’”’ of De Lange, and “‘tsne Golden Day,”’ of Fay Foster. 
In summing up her talents one can do no more than to paraphrase her { 
last song and confess that it was “‘one golden night’”” when her voice 
was charming her hearers. She gave “‘My Laddie’’ and two other pieces 
that again revealed her gifts at their best. 




















Exclusive Management.: FLORENCE L. PEASE 
1 West 34th St.. N. Y. City 
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Adopted a Musical Career to 
Spread Message of Brotherhood 


Arthur Herschmann, Baritone, Gave Up $6,000 Per Year as 
Mechanical Engineer to Make His Way in Concert World 
—Music as Cement of Dawning Universal Fraternity 








RTHUR HERSCHMANN is the 
Rasselas of the modern Kingdom 

of Song. 
Dr. Johnson’s Prince forsook his valley 


of milk and honey, disdained, like his 
forbear, Candida, the pebble-strewn El 
Dorado as an abode and turned his 
gentle face square to the rigors and 
tempests of the Great Unexplored. 

Impelled by this same human Welt- 
schmerz and yearning, Arthur Hersch- 
mann deliberately erased the M.E. after 
his name four years ago, abandoned a 
profession which had brought him some 
$6,000 a year, not to mention the other 
emoluments and honors incidental to a 
brilliant career as an inventor and me- 
chanical specialist, and embarked upon 
the uncharted musical seas. 

He was a tyro in experience only; 
ten years of study with Emil Fischer, 
the famous basso; with the de Reszkes, 
our own Giuseppe Campanari, a long 
schooling with Heinrich Janoch, the piano 
pedagogue; the encouragement of Pierne 
of Paris, of Karl Schuricht of Wiesbaden 
—this was Mr. Herschmann’s equipage 
for his new profession, in addition to his 
own gifts. He made a worthy début in 
London (Richard Epstein, by the way, 
was his accompanist) and, curiously 
enough, became known as the “American 
baritone.” Curiously we say, because 
some of our own singers view their 
Americanism in the light of an artistic 
handicap. Mr. Herschmann is a natural- 
ized American, but in point of birth he 
is an Austrian, a native of Briinn. It is 
not fair to Mr. Herschmann, however, to 
tag him with any one nation; he is a 
cosmopolitan in the true meaning of the 
word. Nationalism is to him—but just 
a moment. 

“Mr. Herschmann, aside from your ar- 
tistic inclination and gifts, what was the 
great motive of your unusual step—leav- 


ing an established profession for a new 
field?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” he replied; “I felt 
the call to spread the message of human- 
ity and brotherhood—and I answered.” 
This unexpected reply came only after 
some time, and when it did it fell from 
his lips with simplicity and sincerity. 
Music, he holds, is the cement of the 
dawning universal fraternity. “Is it 
not,” as he put it, “contributing to the 
cause of the humanitarian movement to 
spread the idealistic message of the mas- 
ters as expressed in their works? Artists 
should be free from nationalism. While 
I can sympathize with protagonists of 
nationalism, I believe that patriotism, 
broadly speaking, may easily become a 
vice. 

“Just before the war Felix Moscheles, 
one of the leading spirits of the British 
Peace Society, talked to me about Espe- 
ranto. The old man was president of the 
Esperanto Society and believed in the 
dream of Leibnitz and other old-time 
philosophers that a universal language 
would be created one of these days. Ma- 
terialism will always oppose this state, I 
believe, but in music we have a language 
already which people learn to understand 
in all countries and one which has_ no 
opposition.” This Moscheles whom Mr. 
Herschmann visited in London is a son of 
the early Prague pianist, Ignaz Mosche- 
les, who was a close relative of Mr. 
Herschmann’s mother. 


His Engineering Feats 


The baritone received his first musical 
training from his mother and later began 
serious study. He was educated, as 
Austrian gentlemen are, in native instl- 
tutions and in France, Germany and 
England, and, having a comprehensive 
technical training, came to this country. 
Mr. Herschmann’s ability gave him an 
important position as a mechanical eng1- 
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This Was Miss Case’s Third Recital in the 
Iowa Capital Since October 26th, 1914 


H For the present season including the Festival period just a 
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neer with a famous express concern. He 
had charge of their work over the coun- 
try, and afterward he became associated 
with an engineering concern that built 
many leading buildings in New York and 
Mr. Herschmann supervised 


elsewhere. 
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Arthur Herschmann, the Baritone, Who 
Gave Up an Engineering Career to 
Enter the Concert Field 


the reconstruction of the Flatiron Build- 
ing and did other work of this magni- 
tude. He confessed to the interviewer 
that it was a strange sensation to realize 
as he sang recently’in Aeolian Hall that 
a few years ago he had supervised the 
construction of a building only a few feet 
from his recital auditorium. While on 
the subject we might as well mention 
that Mr. Herschmann is also a recognized 
expert on automobile construction, pos- 
sessing a gold medal from the Automo- 
bile Club of America for one of his in- 
ventions. 

This highly specialized training was 
a vast aid to Mr. Herschmann in master- 
ing the technical difficulties of music. 
He has a large répertoire and if neces- 
sary could enter opera without much ad- 
ditional preparation. (He prefers re- 
cital work, however, and only a few 
weeks ago gave up an opportunity to go 
into opera.) 

When not filling his oratorio and re- 
cital engagements Mr. Herschmann 
spends his time at his pleasant studio re- 


treat in the mountains at Watchung, 
N. J., enlarging his répertoire. 

Among the eminent acquaintances and 
friends of this artist is Thomas Edison. 
“One day at his laboratory,” related Mr. 
Herschmann, “Mr. Edison told me how 
he started work on his phonograph. 
There were a number of varied schemes 
to do the work and one method after an- 
other was eliminated until only the sim- 
plest remained. The idea seemed scarce- 
ly any longer patentable, but the method 
selected worked much better than any 
of the complicated arrangements. This 
principle of simplicity could be applied 
to music—if our teachers would know 
how to rid us of superfluous tricks in- 
stead of teaching us new ones of doubt- 
ful value we might arrive more quickly. 

“When it comes to voice production, 
babies and animals produce remarkably 
free tones which carry without much ef- 
fort, while many a well known singer in- 
vests his tones with a dead load of dra- 
matic importance which is not justified 
by the text. Others develop a tremolo 
and call it the vibrato of true feeling, 
and so on!” 

Mr. Herschmann spoke feelingly of 
the great artistic help given him in Paris 
and he assigns credit for his style to 
Emil Fischer. ‘Unfortunately, vocal de- 
velopment was slow during that time,” 
he went on, “but subsequent study with 
Mr. Campanari advanced me greatly in 
that respect. Afterward I had lessons 
with the De Reszkes in Paris and one 
day William J. Guard of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House spoke to me so highly 
of Mme. Delattre’s ability that I studied 
with her in Paris and found her a won- 
derful teacher.” He could have added 
that he found his linguistic ability in- 
valuable, for Mr. Herschmann has such 
a mastery of the modern languages that 
his French is like a Parisian’s, his Ger- 
man like a Hanoverian’s and his Eng- 
lish like a Bostonian’s. 

And Mr. Herschmann is a democrat 
(with a small “d,” Mr. Printer). He is 
an admirer of Sousa (and with good rea- 
son!). Further, he doesn’t even hesitate 
to take up cudgels for some writers of 
“popular” songs. “They are artists,” he 
said, ‘when they represent the highest of 
development in their own particular 
branches. From Sousa’s__ stirring 
marches, I believe, evolved the American 
kind of music known as ragtime.” This 
is from an artist that has music litera- 
ture at his finger-tips. Speaking of fin- 
gers, Mr. Herschmann expects to accom- 
pany himself at some recital in the near 
future. “It does away with a great deal 
of nervous strain to accompany one’s 
self,” he explained. 

Many are the reasons why we should 
admire Arthur Herschmann, musician, 
scientist, the man who views music as 
the Archimedean lever to displace ma- 
terialism, who refuses to remain in the 
valley of self-complaisance and who 


transmutes a new meaning to his degree, 
M.E.—which now signifies Musical Evan- 
gelist! 











Studios: 212 West 59th St. 








SERGEI KLIBANSKY | 


the eminent vocal teacher, and his artist pupil, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, who scored a 
great success with the New York Civic Orchestra 
last summer and who has sung at 21 concerts 
during the month of December. 
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OPERA AND ORATORIO IN LONDON MUSICAL WEEK 


Revival of “Aida” at the Aldwych Markedly Successful— Famous Choirs Join in “Elijah” Perfor- 
mance—Concerts of Orchestral and Chamber Music—An Attractive Array of Recitals 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Nov. 27, 1916. 


HE revival of “Aida” at the Aldwych 
Theater was a great and entire 
success. Rosina Buckmann sang the 
title réle with all the charm and passion 
we expect of her, and Edna Thornton 
was a magnificent Amneris; Frank Mull- 
ings made a fine Rhadames, both vocally 
and physically, and Norman Allin sang 
the High Priest well. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted. 

Oratorio, that peculiarly British type 
of music, even though it was originally 
“made in Germany,” has had a really 
magnificent opportunity this week, for 
the famous choirs of the Huddersfield 
Glee and Madrigal societies came to town 
to give a performance of “Elijah” in 
Westminster Abbey for the benefit of 
the wounded of the Overseas Forces, who 
entirely filled the Nave of our great 
cathedral. The soloists were Robert 
Rafford (as the Prophet), Carrie Tubb, 
Phyllis Lett and Frank Maullings; Sir 
Frederick Bridge was at the organ, while 
Charles H. Moody, organist of Ripon 
Cathedral, conducted. Few more electric 
moments have even been felt than when 
the cheir was joined by the whole audi- 
ence in the hymn, “Oh God, Our Help 
in Ages Past” and in the National An- 
them at the close of the performance. 
The famous Yorkshire Choirs also gavea 
special performance at St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for the Blinded Soldiers and Sail- 
ors there and also a miscellaneous con- 
cert at the Wesleyan Central Hall, West- 
minster, for the Overseas Soldiers. 

At the London Symphony Orchestra’s 
concert, conducted by M. Safonoff, Sir 
Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto had the 
place of honor as played by Albert Sam- 
mons with the greatest feeling and 
breadth of tone. Originally it was dedi- 
cated to Fritz Kreisler, but the composer 
has now rededicated it to Albert Sam- 
mons, surely one of the foremost players 
of the day, and all-British. 

The London String Quartet gave an 
evening concert this week in A®olian 
Hall, playing Beethoven’s Quartet in E 
Flat, Schumann’s in A Minor and Frank 
Bridge’s Quintet, for piano and strings, 
in which the quartet was joined by Mrs. 
Ethel Hobday. Concerts by this wonder- 
ful combination always approach perfec- 
tion. 

The leading recital of the week was 
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that by Benno Moiseiwitsch, who played 
a Prelude, Chorale and Finale by César 
Franck, the Brahms Handel Variations 
and twelve Chopin Etudes. The mood. of 
each was delightfully depicted. 

Interesting first appearances were 
made in Steinway Hall by M. Louis Dé- 
lane, pianist, and his wife, Mme. Fro- 
mont-Déline, gifted ’cellist. M. Délaine 
is a player of high rank and also a com- 
poser, and Mme. Déline is a talented and 
temperamental player of whom much 
more is sure to be heard. They are both 
Belgian. 

The London Trio has resumed its con- 
certs in AZolian Hall. Amina Goodwin, 
Whitehouse and Louis Pecskai played ex- 
cellently, while the vocal numbers were 
supplied by Felice Lyne. 

Whitney Mockridge has started a win- 
ter matinée series at the Prince’s Gal- 
leries. Margaret Mockridge, Megan Fos- 
ter and Ivor Foster sang delightfully 
and Joseph Jongen and Desire Defauw 
gave admirable piano and violin solos 
and duets. Lilian Braithwaite and Daw- 
son Milward gave a pretty duologue, 
“The Philosopher on the Apple Orchard,” 
by Anthony Hope. We missed Mr. Mock- 
ridge’s charming singing, but for the 
moment influenza had him in its grip. 

A concert at the Royal Academy of 
Music brought to hearing a young pian- 
ist of great promise in Evangeline 
Livens.. Compositions of three ex-stu- 
dents of the Academy had places of 
honor. These were James Friskin, Leo 
Livens and Felix Swinstead, the last 
named being now in the Royal Fusileers. 

Bechstein Hall and Studios have been 
secured (at the ridiculously small figure 
of 56,000) by Messrs. Debenham and 
Freebody, the dry goods firm of Wig- 
more Street, and we learn that it is 
their decision to continue to devote it to 
concert work. 

This week’s program at the Celiseum 
boasts three musical performances of the 
first rank by Louise Dale, Melsa and 
Solomon. Louise Dale is a soprano and 
a favorite at the Chappell Ballad Con- 
certs. Solomon is the wonderful boy 
pianist, who has just passed his four- 
teenth birthday, and Melsa is a Pole, 
whose father and mother were killed in 
the Pogrom of 1905 and who has been 
cradled in tragedy, even though he has 
been helped to a successful career by the 
kindness of friends. 


Musical teas are among the popular 
war-time frivols and at the Trocadero 
this week Ethel Hook and Walter Hyde 
are delightful. At the Maison Lyons 
Madeline Collins and Toplis Green are 
providing the vocal items. Apropos of 
Walter Hyde—the possessor of a fine 
tenor voice—just before the war came 
he was singing at the Royal Opera in 
Buda-Pesth, and was billed for “Lohen- 
grin,” but, as he knew that réle only in 
German and the Intendant flatly refused 
to allow that language in his theater, 
another opera was substituted, Mr. Hyde 
singing in English and the rest of the 
company in Hungarian. 

Those two fine artists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Albert Mallinson, are giving a series of 
song recitals here. Mrs. Mallinson is a 
Danish singer with a very artistic 
method and sings her husband’s songs 
perfectly to his most sympathetic accom- 
paniment. Mr. Mallinson is a Yorkshire- 
mah, a native of musical Leeds. His 
songs are beautiful and out of the or- 
dinary. HELEN THIMM. 
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Charles W. Dodge Scores as Soloist of 
Local Symphony 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 6.—Fritz Kreisler, 
the noted Austrian violinist, gave a re- 
cital at the Auditorium Friday evening 
under the auspices of the A Cappella 
Chorus before an audience of 5000. He 
stirred the audience to highest enthusi- 
asm. Carl Lamson furnished excellent 
accompaniments. 

Charles W. Dodge, pianist, who has 
been teaching in Milwaukee upwards of 
thirty-five years, accomplished a distinc- 
tive success as soloist at the concert given 
by the Auditorium Symphony Orchestra 
Sunday afternoon, when he played Cho- 
pin’s E Minor Concerto. Although well 
on in his seventies, Mr. Dodge gave the 
work with a technical fleetness, ardor 
and verve that aroused a spirited re- 
sponse; his interpretation exhibited fine 
taste and capacity for expression. 

An excellent performance of Brahms’s 
First Symphony in C Minor was given 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in 
the concert at the Pabst Theater Monday 
evening, under the direction of Frederick 
Stock. J. E. McC. 


RECITAL BY MISS HAZZARD 





Soprano Presents an Interesting Pro- 
gram in Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Dec. 3.—Mar- 
guerite Hazzard, the gifted lyric so- 
prano, gave a successful recital last eve- 
ning in the “Large Assembly” of the 
Westchester Woman’s Club. Miss Haz- 
zard offered a well arranged and inter- 
esting program that presented old airs 
of Pergolesi, Handel, Haydn, modern 
German lieder, a group of Russian and 
French songs and six modern American 
songs. Her singing of the “Oh, Sleep, 
why dost thou leave me?” from Handel’s 
“Semele” was one of her best achieve- 
ments, her legato being admirable 
throughout. She found the spirit for 
these pieces and also for the lovely “Have 
you seen but a Whyte Lillie grow?” 

Of her German group Franz’s “Im 
Herbst,” graphically delineated, won 
most applause, although she did the 
Schubert “Die Forelle,” Strauss’s “Al- 
lerseelen” and the Brahms and Schubert 
items splendidly. Rachmaninoff’s “Floods 
of Spring,” in which Miss Hazzard 
caught the ecstatic note and made a fine 
climax, was admired immensely. Her 
style is excellent, she sings with taste and 
understanding and shows the result of 
fine training under Dr. Carl E. Dufft, 
the noted bass. Her enunciation, too, 
was noteworthy. The American songs 
were by Beach, Salter, Parker, Wood- 
man, Homer and Chadwick and each of 
them was roundly applauded. Mrs. Carl 
E. Dufft played the piano accompani- 
ments with credit. 

As a result of her successful recital 
Miss Hazzard has been engaged to ap- 
pear in the third “People’s Concert” of 
the series at New Rochelle, which opens 
on Dec. 12 with Teresa Carreno. 





Noted Artists Appear at Sunday Night 
Sherry’s Concerts 


Under the name “Six Sunday Nights 
at Sherry’s,” the first of a series of mu- 
sicales with novel programs was given on 
Dec. 3 at Sherry’s, New York. The ob- 
ject of the series is to introduce French 
musicians who come here under the pat- 
ronage of the French Ministry of Fine 
Arts. On this occasion the artists were 
Renée Criticos of Paris, soprano, whose 
first public appearance it was in this 
city; Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and 
Robert Lortat, pianist. For the second 
musicale of the series, the soloists were 
Helen Stanley, soprano; John Powell, 
pianist, and Salvatore de Stefano, harp- 
ist. 
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PRESS COMMENTS 


“Louise Mertens has a voice of rare quality, rich, resonant and color- 
ful. This singer has a personality which lends itself particularly well 


Binghamton, N. Y., Press, Dec. 4, 1916. 


“Everywhere one heard praises for the voice and pérsonality of 
Her voice, both in the Oriental numbers and the 
modern songs, revealed itself in a wide range of coloring and richness 
Binghamton, N. Y. American Herald, Dec. 4, 1916. 
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A NEWCOMER AMONG OUR PIANISTS 





Dai Buell’s Art Stamped with 
Boston’s High Approval—Debuts 
in Other Cities 


With a personality as unique and 
eharming as her name, Dai Buell en- 
tered the concert field last season by 
way of a piano recital in Boston and 
succeeded in interesting the critics in 
that staid city to such an extent that 
she was even called a paradox by one of 
them. This was due to the fact that Miss 
Buell brought a distinctly individual 
style to her interpretation of certain 
hackneyed pieces, which, though quite 
upsetting to traditions, was, neverthe- 
less, admittedly successful and caused 
no little discussion among the musical 
fraternity. 

Young, beautiful and full of enthusi- 
asm for her art, Miss Buell is one of the 
refreshing type of American girls who 
are sincere and unaffected in their atti- 
tude toward a public career. A deep and 
serious student, she has been particular- 
ly careful about making her début until 
she felt she was quite ready—with the 


result that shortly after her Boston re- 
cital she played for Dr. Muck and was 
immediately engaged by the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony for a concert with 
the orchestra this season. 

One of the interesting facts in con- 
nection with Miss Buell is that her en- 
tire musical training has been received 
in this country, first with the eminent 
pedagogue, Carl Baerman, and after his 
death with Antoinette Szumowska, pupil 
and cousin of Paderewski. With these 
distinguished teachers Miss Buell worked 
diligently not only in developing her tech- 





Dai Buell, 


American Pianist 


nique, but also in acquiring a répertoire 
that is exceptionally comprehensive. 

Winton & Livingston, the managerial 
firm which is undertaking the guidance 
of Miss Buell’s artistic destinies, an- 
nounce an A¢olian Hall recital on Jan. 13 
for the introduction of the young pianist 
to the New York public. On Jan. 16 Miss 
Buell will give her second recital in Bos- 
ton (the city of her adoption) at Jordan 
Hall. On Jan. 23 she will make her 
début before a Chicago audience at the 
Ziegfeld Theater and, following this ap- 
pearance, will give a recital in her home 
town of Logansport, Ind. 





CHRISTMAS PLAY TELLS 
OF “EARTH” IN WARTIME 


Bispham, Mrs. Goold, Meyn and Others 
in “The New Day,” MacDowell Mys- 
tery, with Incidental Songs 


The lamentable behavior of this old 
world in the war-swept year of 1916 
formed the basis of the Christmas play 
of the MacDowell Club, New York, 
which, when introduced at the club house 
on Dec. 15, enlisted the services of sev- 
eral well known musical artists. The 
amusing play, called “The New Day,” 
was written by Juliet Tompkins Pottle. 
Father Time, grieving at the world’s 
misdeeds, was played picturesquely by 
David Bispham; Edith Chapman Goold 
was a charming Moon; Heinrich Meyn a 
Sun of striking makeup, and Theodore 
E. Steinway an amusing Calendar. Doug- 
las J. Wood staged the play. 





— 


Two composers of the MacDowell col- 
ony at Peterborough supplied the inci- 
dental music. Mabel Wood Hill wrote 
the attractive moon songs, of which a de- 
lightful one was “Leave It to Time and 
the Moon,” sung capitally by Mr. Bis- 
pham and Mrs. Goold. Mr. Isaacs’s 
spirited “Song of the Days” was done by 
a quartet consisting of Grace Cole, Mrs. 
H. Durant Cheever, Martin Richardson 
and Perry Averill, with seven tots from 
the Helen Miller School tripping in the 
accompanying dance. Mrs. Hill and Mrs. 
Flora Cone Bassett were the pianists. 

K. S. C. 


Enthusiastic Spalding Converts Made at 
His Recital in Meriden, Conn. 


MERIDEN, CONN., Dec. 9. — Albert 
Spalding’s recent appearance at the Au- 
ditorium was heard by an audience that 
drank in eagerly every tone from this 
greatly gifted American artist’s violin. 
His playing was indeed superlatively fine. 





Technica))y, he proved thrilling in the 
“Devil’s Trill” of Tartini and Paganini’s 
D Major Concerto. Among the shorter 
numbers were his own “Alabama,” played 
inimitably. M1: Spalding was assisted 
by Loretta Del Valle, soprano, whose 
voice proved charming. André Benoist 
accompanied in exemplary fashion. 
W. E. C. 


ARTISTIC SINGING IN 
PAUL REIMERS’ RECITAL 


Tenor Again Demonstrates His Mastery 
of Style and Individuality of 
Interpretation 








PAUL REIMERS, song recital, Comedy The- 
ater, Dec. 13. Accompanist, Maurice 


Eisner. The program: 

Aria from “Ottone,’ Handel; “Die rechte 
Stimmung,’” G. P. Telemann (1728); “Die 
Kapelle,”’ Kreutzer (1780- 1849) ; “De r 
Schmetterling,’ Schultz (1785); “Daheim,’ 
Hugo Kaun; “Polnisches V agabunde nlied”’ 
(manuscript), Lissauer; “Ganz Leise,’ Som- 


mer; “Der Handkuss,”’ Posa; “Hast du mich 
lieb?” Posa; Zueignung,”’ Richard Strauss; 


“Si tu étais un lac insondable,’ Stojowski; 
“Les Papillons,’ Chausson; “Le _ miroir,” 
Ferrari; ‘Ma voisine,’ Goring-Thomas; “Sur 


la tour de Monthlery” and “Le Passant,” 
Hiie; “Le Petit Tambour”’ (French); “Le 


Pauvre Laboreur,” (chanson de lu Bresse); 
“Mi Nina” (Spanish), Guetary; “La Chere 
Maison” (Swiss), Dalcroze; “The stork” 


(Russian); “Der Kleine Rekrut” (German). 





A recital by Paul Reimers is always 
one of the high lights of a musical sea- 
son. Mr. Reimers is a master of pol- 
ished style and diction and has a per- 
sonal touch that seems to tip as if with 
magic each number that he interprets 
and impart to it the charm and delicacy 
of a finely chiseled miniature. 

In such rippling, merry numbers as 
“Mi Nina,” “Le Petit Tambour,” “Ma 
Voisine” and “Der Kleine Rekrut” it is 
made evident that a fine rhythmic sense 
and a playful, serio-comic manner are 
especially valuable elements in Mr. Reim- 
ers’ art. In songs requiring eloquent 
expression, bix climaxes and impassioned 
delivery, such as “Sur La Tour De 
Monthlery,” by .Hiie; Strauss’s “Zu- 
eignung” and Stojowski’ s “Si tu étais un 
lac insondable,” Mr. Reimers rose to the 
occasion and sang superbly. His small 
tenor voice, admirably and_ tastefully 
used at all times, meets all the require- 
ments that he puts upon it. 

Despite two other important recitals 
on the same afternoon, a large audience, 
including many prominent singers, at- 
tended. Mr. Reimers gave several en- 
cores to insistent demands. Maurice Eis- 
ner was an excellent accompanist. 





Grainger in San Diego Recital 


SAN DieEco, CAL., Dec. 3.—Percy Grain- 
ger, Australian pianist and composer, ap- 
peared yesterday before the Amphion 
Club at the Isis Theater. The program 
included four of his own works. His re- 
markable performance of Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody perhaps stood out as the fea- 
ture of the concert. W. T. R. 





EMINENT LONDON 
HARPIST TO MAKE 
HOME IN AMERICA 




















Alfred Kastner, Harpist 


Alfred Kastner, the eminent harpist 
of the Royal Academy of London, has de- 
cided to make America his home. He 
just completed a two week’s engagement 
at the Palace Theater, New York, where 
he played in support of Maud Allan, the 
dancer. Mr. Kastner intends to tour 
with Miss Allan and expects also to do 
considerable individual concert work. In 
London Mr. Kastner was principal harp- 
ist of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra and of 
the Covent Garden Opera and was fre- 
quently heard in recitals. He was also a 
professor at the Royal Academy in Lon- 
don. This is Mr. Kastner’s second visit 
to America, his first having taken place 
some twelve years ago. 





Soprano and Pianist Earn Favor of 
Easton Audience 


EASTON, PA., Dec. 8.—Seldom has a re- 
cital in the Easton Public Library sur- 
passed the one of last evening by Edna 
Jones, pianist, and Estelle Hughes, so- 
pranéd. Miss Jones showed marked tech- 
nical skill and splendid interpretative 
powers, and of Miss Hughes it is like- 
wise a pleasure to speak in the most fa- 
vorable terms. With a musical tempera- 
ment and a rich, resonant voice she pre- 
sented her songs with a freedom and fin- 
ish most commendable. J.E.S. 
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CINCINNATI ENQUIRER: 
IS ONE OF FINE TIMBRE, WHICH HE USES WITH 
DISCRETION. IN THE ROLE OF NADIR HE SANG 
SPLENDIDLY AND WAS ONE OF THE BRIGHT 


—“‘HIS VOICE 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR: 
IS A FINE AND DRAMATICALLY IN- 


Exclusive Direction: 


Mischa ‘Leon as “Nadir” 


With the INTERSTATE OPERA COMPANY. What the I 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
INTERESTING MUSICAL ACQUAINTANCE WAS 
MADE IN MISCHA LEON, A TENOR OF GENU- 
INELY SUPERIOR ENDOWMENT. 
Mr. LEON DISCLOSE A VOICE OF DISTINCTLY 
PLEASING QUALITY, HE ALSO IS AN UNCOM- 


MONLY GOOD ACTOR.” 
—‘‘MISCHA 


DETROIT NEWS-TRIBUNE, DEc. 3, 
1916:—““MISCHA LEON, A TENOR OF MUCH 
ABILITY, WHOSE VOICE HAS AN APPEALING, 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue (Carlton Chambers), New York 


apers Say: 
:—“AN 


NOT ONLY DID 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890 


* 
SYMPATHETIC QUALITY, SANG WITH GREAT : 


FERVOR THE ROLE OF NADIR AND SHARED 
HONORS WITH THE PRIMA DONNA.” 


CLEVELAND 
“MISCHA LEON SANG WITH SPLENDID ABILITY 
AND LIKEWISE BROUGHT A HISTRIONIC ABIL- 
ITY THAT WAS UNUSUAL. 
SHOWED ITS APPRECIATION BY NUMEROUS CUR- 
TAIN CALLS AFTER EACH ACT.” 


‘Les Pecheurs 
des Perles’ 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


JOHN POWELL 








‘“‘A great pianist, and JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
Aeolian Hail, 


Western Associate, JAMES E. DEVOE 


more, a great musician.”’ 


—N. Y. Eve. Post. 
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WORLD-FAMED PIANIST 


Exclusive Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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THE INTER-STATE OPERA FAILURE 


The failure of the Inter-State Opera Company is 
unfortunate, not merely in its immediate consequences, 
but especially in its deterrent effect upon the business 
of opera-giving in America. It serves as a practical 
confirmation of MusicAL AMERICA’S position in’ regard 
to the enterprise, as expressed in the article entitled 


- “Inter-State Opera Venture Suffers Chilly Reception,” 


in the issue of Oct. 21. This paper’s purpose in pub- 
lishing the results of its investigation into the claims 
made by the projectors of this company was to pro- 
tect the musical profession against what it felt was 
liable to happen if the plans of the promoters were 
allowed to mature. 

At this date it is useless to go further into the dis- 
tressing circumstances of the company’s collapse in 
Cleveland, as recounted in last week’s issue. It is to 
be hoped, however, that their unhappy experiences may 
leave the members of the troupe wiser as well as sad- 
der. Past events do not make us hopeful in this regard, 
for the opera singer has generally proved to be the 
most gullible of creatures. Offer him a fat salary for 
a season in Timbuctoo, and he is likely to sign the 
contract at once, without a guarantee as to how he 
is to get back home in case the company goes to smash. 
The Inter-State fiasco may be of value if it serves to 
provide the members of the profession with a drastic 
object lesson as to what misfortune they are courting 
when they accept an engagement with such an organi- 
zation without making the necessary investigation 
into the financial responsibility of those behind the 
project, as well as their good faith in the matter of 
keeping the promises made to their employees. 

Further, the outcome of the venture (most praise- 
worthy in its basic idea) may be of service to managers 
of operatic enterprises in showing them that they 
cannot bank too securely upon the public’s interest 
in grand opera, increased though that has been in the 
last few years. Not even with the backing of local 
guarantors is an operatic tour upon a healthy financial 
basis unless the needs of the public in regard to the 
scale of prices are met half way. The $12,000 deficit 
of the Ellis season in St. Louis serves as additional 
proof of this. 

The Detroit Free Press, in its editorial on “The Inter- 
State Failure,” expresses the situation thus: “The 
success of the San Carlo Company in the autumn indi- 
cates the disposition of the public when tickets are 
within its reach. . . . The common people, who can pay 
fifty cents, one dollar, two dollars, three dollars for 
good, artistically produced opera on a reasonably ade- 
quate scale, constitute the class that may be looked to 
for steady patronage.”’ 

Cannot the operatic impresarios effect a compromise 
between a metropolitan standard of performance and 
the above-mentioned scale of prices? If really artistic 
opera cannot be given at three dollars, then let the top 
price be raised to four dollars, but no higher. Such a 
plan seems to be the best solution of the perplexing 
problem of opera-giving on tour in America at the pres- 
ent time. 





THE ABUSE OF ENCORES 


Encore-giving has grown to the proportions of an 
egregious nuisance. Time was when the repetition of 
a number at a recital, or the addition of one or more 
extras, resulted from the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
an audience over something particularly well performed, 
and from an indubitably sincere desire to hear some- 
thing more of the sort. It was all the more prizeable 
because not too freely or eagerly conceded. To-day 
the encore is a convention, a matter of course, a sup- 
plementary gift granted almost without the asking. 
The singer, the pianist, the violinist, the ’cellist, the 
harpist, the flutist, or he of whatever other persuasion 
it may be, comes upon the platform equipped not only 
for the scheduled task but armed to the teeth with 
additional favors, to be discharged upon the very slen- 
derest provocation. The matter of ability, which the 
audience is supposedly to celebrate by demands for 
more, does not even enter into the question. As a 
logical consequence, the performance of encores has 
grown to be a petty practice, a function largely de- 
spoiled of its presumable meaning. 

The fault lies largely with the artists, who, conscious 
that capital can be made of a report of many extras 
accorded, have grown to yield upon the slightest urg- 
ing—or what they themselves may interpret as urging. 
It cannot be doubted that in the case of such artists 
as Paderewski, Hofmann, Kreisler, Culp, Schumann- 
Heink, McCormack, and others of their stamp, there 
does exist a lively desire for more—though sometimes 
this desire is based as much on-sheer curiosity to see 
how much and what else these amiable people can be 
induced to give beyond the amount contracted for, as 
it were, as upon actual eagerness for further music. 
But when it concerns mediocrities of the sort that in- 
fest New York in the course of the season, the thing 
wears a different aspect. A few half-hearted plaudits 
bring the guilty party back to the stage for further 
operations not listed on the program, while the per- 
sistence of two or three individuals in beating their 
hands is taken by the performer as sufficient warrant 
for a gratuity, with the result that the whole audience 
must endure what it little craves. We -have noted 
cases of such conceit—it is nothing else—this season 
that would be comical if they were not so exasperating. 


Mr. Finck, in his book on success in music, counsels 
musicians to bear in mind Shakespeare’s words: 


“Enough; no more, 
’Tis not so sweet now as it was before.” 


But, unfortunately, artists seem not to appreciate that 
this is so. 

It is time singers and players, who have too long 
been spoiling their audiences, should begin to retrench 
and economize. Thereby they would enhance their own 
dignity, curtail the already excessive length of their 
entertainments, and enhance the general enjoyment of 
such encores as they give in response to unmistakably 
sincere solicitation. The opera houses have largely 
discountenanced those promiscuous da capos which in 
an earlier day made so many performances afflictions, 
and with the symphony orchestras the no-encore rule 
is a fact so thoroughly established that it does not 
even require specification. Let recitalists ponder these 
matters, and curb their reckless prodigality. Let them 
take thought to distinguish between the insistent wish 
of a multitude and the misguided persistence, the mis- 
taken kindness, or worse, of a mere handful. 
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Leo Ornstein and a Managerial Associate 


That the musical public which a few seasons ago 
wondered whether or not it would take seriously the 
unusual pianistic traits of Leo Ornstein has made up 
its mind in his favor is shown by the large number of 
engagements being filled this season by the young 
modernist. He is shown in this photograph with Wil- 
liam H. Cloudman of Manager M. H. Hanson’s staff. 


Hamlin—George Hamlin, the tenor, is having a hand- 
some summer home erected at Lake Placid, N. Y. The 
house is in the style of a Swiss chalet. 


Genovese—Nana Genovese, the Italian mezzo-so- 
prano, formerly of the Manhattan Opera Companv has 
secured Caruso and Amato as life members of the 
Italian Red Cross Society. Mme. Genovese is now en- 
gaged in raising funds to equip the field hospital corps 
with portable buildings and accessories. 


David—Christmas Sunday is invariably a busy day 
for Annie Louise David. This year the harpist plays 
on that morning at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, with A. Y. Cornell, organist; in the afternoon, at 
the West End Collegiate Church, New York, with Henry 
Hall Duncklee, organist, and in the evening at the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, West End Avenue. 


Bispham—David Bispham was recently aroused at 
midnight by a cablegram from Florence, Italy, an- 
nouncing the birth of a son to Signora Riccardo-Vaddi- 
Borgheri, Mr. Bispham’s daughter. The distinguished 
baritone remarked that it seemed strange to be an 
Italian grand-daddy. Mr. Daddi-Borgheri is by profes- 
sion a banker of distinguished family. Upon being 
called to the front with the reserve regiment to which 
he belongs, he insisted upon marrying Miss Bispham, 
who thus suddenly became a war bride. She at once 
took up nursing in Florence when her husband went to 
the front. 


Edvina—An unusual tribute was paid Mme. Louise 
Edvina, the Canadian prima donna, upon the occasion 
of her recent visit to Calgary, Alberta, where she sang 
in concert. In some way the rumor got out that she 
was going to visit the quarters of the 232d Battalion, 
the only French-Canadian regiment recruited in the 
Western Provinces. The soldiers scrubbed the floors of 
the Y. M. C. A. hall, and decorated the walls with 
bunting and flags, and within an hour or two had taken 
up a collection of over $30.00 with which to buy flowers 
to present to Mme. Edvina. Unfortunately, the singer, 
who had been unaware of the rumored visit, was unable 
to accept, as she had to take the train in order to arrive 
in Calgary in time for her next concert. , 
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OULD that the material which press 
agents send to a musical paper 

could be handled as George S. Kaufman 
treats similar bits of theatrical publicity 
in the New York Tribune. He pokes fun 
at many of these items, or extracts fun 
from them, thus sugar-coating the pill 
of publicity and making even the casual 
reader peruse the column, to see what 
G. S. K. has to say. How we would like 
to do the same with much of the stuff 
about musical artists! But it would 
raise a howl from the artists themselves 
—the dear souls as a rule take them- 


selves too seriously, and are less happy 
than the theatrical artists in seeing the 
funny side of their own foibles. 

Our own individual attitude in “read- 
ing copy” on such puffery has_ been 
chastened by the protest of a friend, a 
vocal teacher, who declared to us: 


“| regard the musical art so seriously that 
| hate to see such drivel printed about its 
exponents. For instance, | read that ‘So- 
and-So is spending the summer at his coun- 
try home in Such-a-Place,’ yet | know that 
he owns only a small building lot there, and 
is staying at a boarding house.”’ 


Evidently, we shall have to demand an 
affidavit of ownership before we print 
any such item. Then there is the eu- 
phemism about some penniless European 
artist who is said to have “come here for 
a tour,” when in reality he’ll be for- 
tunate if he can pick up a few pupils 
and a $75 engagement or two with some 
singing society. Also we dislike the ex- 
aggeration about the artist who is 
“spending the summer working on the 
programs for her coming tour.” 

Wish we had applied the G. S. K. sys- 
tem to the long screed sent us the other 
day about a tenor who sang at a banquet 
to a world-famous man, whose daughter 
“accosted him and asked him to sing 
again.” Also we might say a word about 
a typed panegyric to a pretty young 
singer which included this: 


All men are interested in and attracted by 
a beautiful woman. All women, though they 
may be jealous of another’s beauty, are nev- 
ertheless eager. to behold her and especially 
to see her gowns. 


There’s solid musical stuff for you! 
* * & 


Having paid our respects to the press 
agents, let’s return to the critics. Hey- 
wood Broun, the Tribune’s wise and 
witty dramatic critic, gave a frankly 
naive definition the other day in reply- 
ing to some one who was offended at his 
applying the word “ludicrous” to a cer- 
tain objection. Says he: 


By ludicrous we merely mean any- 
thing with which we do not agree. 


Oh, Heywood, your foot slipped there! 
However, you supply a fairly accurate 
analysis of the state of mind of many a 
critic—musical as well as dramatic. 


* * * 


Mrs. Inwrong—“Miss Screecher, I want 
you to come to our home next Tuesday 
evening. We are going to have a musi- 
cian with a violin two hundred years old 
and we want a voice to go with it.”— 
“Puck.” 

* * & 

Ottokar heard a vaudeville actress give 

this definition: 


““Some grand opera is comic, and some 
comic opera is grand!”’ 


Yes, Otto; but lately we haven’t heard 
much of the latter kind. 


* * * 


Here are two yarns that concern Harry 
M. Gilbert. He was once engaged to 
accompany a singer who was far from a 
Melba, and at the first rehearsal of the 
program Mr. Gilbert could not bring him- 
self to say the kind words about her work 
that politeness demanded. When next 
they ran over the songs, he thought it 
“up to him” to be polite, so after they 
had done two or three numbers, he re- 
marked: 

“Now, that’s going better, isn’t it!” 

“Yes,” was the answer, “have you been 
practising them?” 


When Mr. Gilbert was teaching the 
piano he had a little pupil who during 
the lesson often failed to observe the 
rests; and after one such infraction of 
the rules, he suggested: 

“Well, Susie, how about a rest?” 

“Oh, I’m _ not tired,’ she _ replied 


calmly. 
* * * 


Over from Sydney, New South Wales, 
comes this quip from the Conservatorium 
Magazine: 

“Come into the garden, Maud," vocif- 
erated a would-be tenor, who was having 
his voice tried. 

“She wouldn't come within half-a-mile 
of you, if you sang like that,’" was the 


master’s comment. 
* * &* 


Franz C. Bornschein tells of a Balti- 
more bookseller who was advising the 
purchase of some musical books to a cus- 
tomer and was lauding the praises of a 
volume by “Ma Cheesy” on the Art of 
Singing and a volume on music and mu- 
siclans by “Lavishneck.” The young 
clerk can be pardoned for having mas- 
sacred the names of celebrities, says F. 
C. B., for his mind was ruffled by the re- 
quest of the preceding customer, who 
had asked to see a copy of a musical 
dictionary by “Pastures” or “Meadows”; 
she knew the author had some vernal 


name. 
* * * 


He also relates that the orchestra 
conductor had been correcting a hapless 
tuba player who was having difficulty 
with his part. After several faulty at- 
tempts the player was asked: “Did you 
take your part home and practise it as 
I suggested?” “No,” came the weak 
answer. “Why not?” thundered the 
conductor. Whereupon the tuba player 
answered, “‘My wife won’t let me play in 
the house; I’ve got the rheumatism and 
the cellar’s full of water and its against 
the law to use the back yard.” 

* * * 


Here’s one on a well-known American 
soprano (name deleted). She was return- 
ing by train from Texas the other day, 
and in her stateroom was doing some 
vocal exercises. Suddenly the _ train 
was stopped. Reason: The sounds from 
the stateroom had alarmed the train 
crew—they thought some one was in- 
jured. * * * 


From Charles Wakefield Cadman, on 
tour, we’ve received this item about his 
lovely Indian’ aide, the Princess 
Tsianina: 


Dear Point and Counterpoint: 
Here’s one for you! Tsianina has had 


some foolish questions handed out to her, 
such as ‘Princess, were you born in this 
country?” from nobody - in - the - residence 
sassiety ladies, but this one yésterday from 
a reporter stands alone. it is 

“Princess, how do you like America?” 

P.S. Miss Tsianina fainted right then. 

Hastily and cordially, 
Cc. W. Cadman. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Dec. 13, 1916. 
* * * 


As to beauty as an aid to artists, 
Henry M. Rudesill sends us this one 
from the Hutchinson (Kan.) News: 


Kansas City has almost gone wild recently 
over a beautiful female piano player. People 
go and listen to her playing just because of 
her charming form and angelic face. It beats 
the world what music—and beauty—will do. 

* ¢ 


William McPhail some time ago sent 
us an account of a community “sing” in 
the Minneapolis Journal, which stated 
that the noise “drowned out all the 
ukeleles for four blocks.” As to the 
music made by these pestiferous instru- 
ments, the Newark Star-Eagle says in an 
editorial: 

A disgusted musician accounts for the pop- 
ularity of Hawaiian music by the American 
love for novelty. “Some day,’ he says, “an 
enterprising theatrical promoter will intro- 
duce us to that Congo melody which is made 
by beating the bare stomach, and then every 
American household will feel compelled to 
learn the latest abdominal madrigal or perish 
of shame.” 

That’s reverting to that old yarn about 
the lad’s essay on the savages in which 
he said: “And when they beat on their 
tum-tums it can be heard for miles.” 

* * * 

Some anonymous person sends us a 
program of a St. Louis Orchestra Club 
concert with this item marked: 

Russia Ov. (first time in St. Louis), Balak- 
irew. 


“Judging from the inclosed program, 


thrift will soon give us such programs as 
this,” says our friend: 
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So they are criticizing Mary Garden 
in Paris because in wartime she had 
lingerie worth $5,000. Says La Bataille: 

“One must be lacking in all decency to 
cover one’s flesh with priceless laces at a 
moment when women and children are suf- 
fering from hunger and cold.” 

Who are you, Monsieur la Rédacteur, 
that you should question the why and 
wherefore of a prima donna’s wanting 
to look her prettiest when déshabile in 
her boudoir? 





STIRRING SINGING HEARD 
IN BANKS’ GLEE CONCERT 


Thirty-eighth Season of H. R. Hum- 
phries’s Forces Begins—Perform- 
ance Reaches High Standard 


Marking its thirty-eighth season, the 
New York Banks’ Glee Club, under the 
seasoned direction of H. R. Humphries, 
gave its annual concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 11. Although 
weather conditions were unfavorable, a 
large audience greeted the singers. As 
has been pointed out on frequent occa- 
sions in these columns, the singing of 
this group of business men is surpris- 
ingly true to pitch, the attacks firm and 
the dynamics well managed. Mr. Hum- 
phries deserves great credit for the de- 
gree of proficiency attained. The club 
sang Rhys-Herbert’s “Jolly Fellows,” 
“Drink to Me Only,” Rheinberger’s 
“Hunting Morn,” a cantata by Schumann 
called “The Luck of Edenhall,” the 
March from “Aida” and a Hawaiian 
song, “Keep the Home Fires Burning” of 
Novello, “The Little Irish Girl,” by Lohr, 
and Bullard’s “Winter Song.” The au- 
dience applauded warmly. 

The following soloists assisted: Mrs. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano; Alois 
Trnka, violinist (who took the place of 
David Hochstein); Frederick Wheeler, 
basso, and William A. Jones, organist. 
Mrs. Shepherd’s lovely voice found a 
happy medium in the “Depuis le Jour” 
from “Louise” and songs by Handel, 
Signe Lund and La Forge. She was 
rousingly applauded and granted en- 
cores. No less hearty was Mr. Trnka’s 
reception. He also was obliged to add 
extras. Mr. Trnka played with artistry 
and much assurance Wieniawski’s “Sou- 
venir de Moscow” and several shorter 
pieces. Mr. Wheeler’s virile voice was 
heard in the cantata, an amazingly puer- 
ile specimen of Schumann. The other 
solos in this cantata were sung by F. C. 
Merkert and Charles Ranges. Mr. Jones 
contributed the “Coronation March” 
from “The Prophet” as an 7 solo. 





bs 


Giuseppe Dinelli proved an eminently 
satisfactory piano accompanist. 





PENHA-RUCKERT RECITAL 





’Cellist and Bass Appear Together— 
Pianist a Success 


Rudolf Ruckert, basso, and Michael 
Penha, ’cellist, gave a joint recital in 
A£olian Hall, Thursday afternoon, Dec. 
14. Mr. Penha showed much taste and 
sentiment in the lethal sonata by Valen- 
tini and his other offerings. His per- 
formance lacked clean technique, how- 
ever, and he would wander from the 
pitch. Mr. Ruckert proved that he has a 
splendid voice and musical feeling, but 
(as a very competent vocal authority 
alongside pointed out) he would stumble 
over almost every consonant and his con- 
ception of the fine German songs lacked 
authority. His intonation was faulty. It 
would seem that this basso could make a 
favorable impression under more aus- 
picious circumstances. Willy Tyroler was 
Mr. Ruckert’s pianist. 

Alberto Garcia Guerrero, the ’cellist’s 
accompanist, was the artistic hero of the 
recital. He played the accompaniments 
excellently and performed two of his own 
compositions, “Chants oubliés” and a 
Danse. The works were so Ornsteinly 
original that the audience at first thought 
that the pianist was emulating the pitch- 
free example of Mr. Ruckert and Mr. 
Penha. We will probably hear more from 
this young Mr. Guerrero. a 





President’s Wife Applauds Anna Case. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—Under 
the management of T. Arthur Smith, 
Anna Case, soprano, thrilled and charmed 
a Washington audience with her wonder™ 
ful voice and sympathetic interpretations. 
Charles Gilbert Spross presided at the 
piano. Mrs. Wilson, Margaret Wilson 
and others from the White House occu- 
pied one of the boxes and were among 
the most enthusiastic in their applause. 


W.H. 


THRONG HEARS BILTMORE 
EVENT DESPITE BLIZZARD 





Hempel, Bridewell, Ganz and Miss Orrell 
Join in Musicale—Annoyance of 
Extraneous Noises 


So strongly have the Biltmore Morning 
Musicales become entrenched in New 
York’s favor that not even a raging bliz- 
zard prevented the ballroom from being 
comfortably filled on Dec. 15, when the 
attractions were Frieda Hempel, Carrie 
Bridewell, Rudolph Ganz and Lucille 
Orrell. 

It is to be hoped, however, that the 
great success of these concerts will not 
cause the management of the hotel to 
relax any of its careful regard for the 
comfort of the patrons. During Mr. 
Ganz’s first group persons in the rear 
rows were annoyed by the extremely au- 
dible conversation of some men standing 
just outside the ballroom door, while 
during one of the pianist’s later offerings 
one of the hotel employees created a vex- 
ing disturbance with the rattling of 
wrapping paper as he tied up a parcel 
at the program table. 

Frieda Hempel enraptured every one 
with the pure beauty of her singing. On 
all the occasions when the writer has 
listened to this charming soprano he has 
never heard her sing one tone that was 
not appealing to the ear. To a facile 
“Puritani” aria she added “The Last 
Rose of Summer” and after a lieder 
group she gave the “Blue Danube.” Mme. 
Bridewell’s well rounded contralto won 
much applause, and Miss Orrell met with 
favor in her ’cello solos, one of which 
was an “Amoroso” by her accompanist, 
Emil J. Polak. The brilliant pianism of 
Mr. Ganz evoked the enthusiasm that is 
always his. Paul Eisler accompanied 
Miss Hempel and Maurice Lafarge offi- 
ciated for Mme. Bridewell. ms oe. C: 





Diaghileff Ballet Visits Columbia, S. C. 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., Dec. 2.—Columbia 
was the only city in the Carolinas that 


booked the famous Ballet Russe of 
Diaghileff, and last Tuesday evening peo- 
ple from every section filled the Colum- 
bia Theater to witness a conservative 
but highly artistic performance. Nijin- 
sky did not appear at all and none of 
the so-called “daring” offerings was 
given. Lydia Lopokova and Bolm were 
the stars of the evening. The symphony 
orchestra, under the direction of oid 
Monteux, was an outstanding figure of 
the performance. 





LEGINSKA THRILLS BOSTON 





Pianist Gives All-Chopin Program at Her 
Second Recital 


BosToNn, MAss., Dec. 9.—Ethel Legin- 
ska gave her second piano recital of the 
season in Jordan Hall Wednesday after- 
noon, presenting an all-Chopin program. 
Mme. Leginska positively thrilled her 
listeners, who insistently applauded her 
long after the concert’s close. She is an 
ardent and accomplished interpreter of 
Chopin; the poetry and spirituality in 
his music she never lost sight of. With 
an eminently adequate technical equip- 
ment and her absorbing powers as an in- 
terpreter, her performance throughout 
was triumphant. Her performance of 
the B Flat Minor Sonata was one long to 
be remembered, while the four final pre- 
ludes were gloriously played. “= 


Julia Culp and George Copeland Join in 
Pittsburgh Recital 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 9.—Julia Culp, so- 
prano, and George Copeland, pianist, ap- 
peared in a joint recital at Carnegie 
Music Hall this week and met with an 
enthusiastic reception. Mme. Culp ap- 
peared to be in exceptionally good voice. 
In addition to her German Lieder she 
sang three English songs and a “Sere- 
nade” in Dutch by S. de Lange. Mr. 
Copeland began his program with the 
“Capriccio” and “Fastorale” of Scarlatti, 
followed by some brilliant readings of 
Chopin, Debussy and others. E.C. S, 
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DUBUQUE’S APPLAUSE 
FOR THUEL BURNHAM 


Pianist’s Playing of MacDowell Makes 
Particular Appeal—Other Con- 
certs of Merit 


DuBUQUE, IowA, Dec. 7.—Thuel Burn- 
ham, the brilliant American pianist, 
played a well chosen program, ranging 
from Bach to MacDowell, in the Otto 
Concert Course. His technical dexterity 
and singing tone charmed the audience. 
Perhaps his best effort was the Mac- 
Dowell number, which he played with 
the brilliancy of which he has such per- 
fect control. 

Mrs. Dorothea North, the concert so- 
prano, was at her best in Loewe’s “Nie- 
mand hat’s gesehen,” MHahn’s “D’une 
Prison” and “The Birth of Morn,” by 
Leoni. Mr. McGranahan, the tenor of 
the Paulist Choristers, completely cap- 
tivated his audience with his remark- 
ably clear lyric tenor and faultless de- 
livery. Ruth Harragan was an able ac- 
companist. 

Jeannette Durno gave a piano recital 
at Dubuque Academy on Nov. 19. Among 
her best numbers was the Beethoven So- 
nata, Op. 27, No. 2. She has a well de- 
veloped technique and shades with ex- 
pression. 

Marcus Kellermann and assisting art- 
ists sang and played at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege the same evening before a large au- 
dience of students and friends, Mr. Kel- 
lermann again demonstrating the 
strength of his claim to favor. 

Aurelia Scott, pianist, gave a _ post- 
graduate recital at Dubuque Academy, 
Monday, when she had the assistance of 
John Ellwanger, tenor, pupil of Franz 
Otto. Mr. Ellwanger and R. Thomp- 
son, bass, also a pupil of Franz Otto, 
were soloists at the Elks’ Memorial, Dec. 
3. Georga Whippo, soprano, pupil of 
Franz Otto, sang at the Elks’ Memorial 
in Galena, Dec. 3. 

Arthur Hartmann played the E Minor 
Concerto of Nordini and four groups of 
smaller numbers at St. Clara’s College 
three weeks ago. His art is founded on 
profound musical understanding, and his 
solid and resourceful technique and poetic 
interpretations are never failing. His 
selections included several by A. Walter 
Kramer. R. F. O. 








Burnham Well Received in 


Arkadelphia 


ARKADELPHIA, ARK., Dec. 9.—Thuel 
Burnham’s recent program here opened 
with the “Sonata Tragica” of MacDow- 
ell, played with great dramatic power 
and poetic insight. The work was re- 
markably well received, especially con- 
sidering that it was wholly unfamiliar 
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to most of the audience. A Chopin group 
followed and a hearty encore was reward- 
ed with the Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig.” 
The pianist’s last group offered repre- 
sentative works of Rachmaninoff, De- 
bussy, Albeniz, Liszt and others. ™ 
F. H. 


ROCHESTER SYMPHONY HEARD 








Conductor Schenck’s Forces Play Well 
—Bedrich Vaska the Soloist 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 7.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor, gave its first concert of the sea- 
son on Monday evening at Convention 
Hall, assisted by Bedrich Vaska, ’cellist. 
The orchestra is an organization of ama- 
teur players, men and women, and the 
concert was free, as usual, there being 
a fair-sized and most appreciative audi- 
ence present. The orchestral part of the 
program consisted of Schubert’s Rosa- 
monde Overture, “Arcadian Suite,” Op. 
76, by Philip Scharwenka, and Waltz 
from the ballet music of “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” by Tschaikowsky. The orches- 
tra did especially well in the “Arcadian 
Suite,” giving it its full quota of deli- 
cate charm and grace. 

Mr. Vaska’s numbers were the Violon- 
cello Concerto in A Minor, Op. 14, of 
George Goltermann, and two solos accom- 
panied at the piano by William Suther- 
land, to which had to be added three or 
more encores. Mr. Vaska’s playing is 
surpassed by very few ’cellists, the 
warmth and beauty of tone that he draws 
from his fine instrument and the sym- 
pathy and charm of his interpretations 
always making a deep appeal. 

M. E. W. 





Reginald Goss-Custard, the organist of 
St. Margaret’s of London, has set to 
music “The Rose Tree,” the lyric by 
Ariadne Holmes Edwards. The song will 
be issued in the near future. 


STOJOWSKI’S PLAYING 
WEAVES SPELL OF BEAUTY 


Pianist in Recital at von Ende School— 
Paderewski Hears His Own 
“Théme Varié” 


Sigismond Stojowski wove a spell with 
the lucid beauty of his piano playing 
on Friday evening, Dec. 15, in the von 
Ende School of Music, New York. The 
thrice gifted Pole’s interpretations were 
a thing of joy; the spirit of his race 
enveloped each product with a dreamy 
magic. His was as fine an exemplifica- 
tion of the tempo rubato as the present 
reviewer has heard in a’ long period. 
Barring some ill-calculated pedalling in 
the opening number—the Bach-Liszt A 
Minor Prelude and Fugue—his versions 
of music by Purcell, Bull, Schubert, 
Saint-Saéns, Paderewski and _ himself 
were exaltedly beautiful. What a round, 
floating tone, like a delicately tinted bit 
of gossamer, he produced in Purcell’s 
“Hornpipe”! And how instinctive with 
pure poesy was his playing of Schubert’s 
Impromptu, Op. 42! Mr. Stojowski’s own 
“Two. Intermezzi,” played for the first 
time and as yet unpublished, had haunt- 
ing moments. The first is hotly colored; 
its companion piece has much of that 
indefinable yearning and languor, the 
Polish zal. 

Scarcely had the last echoes of Pad- 
erewski’s “Théme Varié” died away when 
that august genius himself was ushered 
in with a storm of applause. He and 
Mme. Paderewski came to honor their 
compatriot, Mr. Stojowski, for the two 
pianists are the warmest of friends. In- 
spired by Mr. and Mme. Paderewski’s 
presence, Mr. Stojowski repeated the 
“Theme Varié” and_ several briefer 
pieces. 

There was another surprise in store 
for Mr. Stojowski in the form of a 
wreath from the von Ende School com- 





memorating his fifth year of service as 
pedagogue at that institution. Director 
Herwegh von Ende said a few felicitous 
words thanking Mr. Stojowski and asking 
aid from the audience for bereft Poland. 
The large gathering responded gener- 
ously. D. B. 


MADISON SYMPHONY CONCERT 








Visit from Chicago Orchestra—Enthusi- 
asm in Community Concert 


MADISON, WIs., Dec. 7.—The Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra gave its first con- 
cert here this season, Dec. 5, to a very 
large audience in the University Ar- 
mories. On the program were César 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony, a Weber 
Overture, Sibelius’s “Valse Triste” and 
a Rhapsodie by Enesco. The applause 
was thunderous. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding Dr. Charles H. Mills gave an ex- 
planatory lecture on this program and 
members of the University Symphony 
Orchestra played the principal themes. 

Much enthusiasm was shown regard- 
ing a free community concert in the Uni- 
versity Music Hall on Sunday evening 
by Mrs. Clements, reader, and Waldemar 
von Geltch, violinist. 

The last meeting of the Germanistiche 
Gesellschaft took the form of a Brahms 
evening. Waldemar von Geltch and 
Prof. Bayard Morgan played the G 
Major Sonata for violin and piano and 
Fraulein Bergman’s rendering of “Wie 
Melodien” and “Meine Liebe ist Griin” 
was very fine. 

A piano and vocal recital was given, 
Nov. 28, in Wheeler Hall by Marguerite 
Sammis, assisted by Paula Back and 
Herbert Kragh. A. von S. 





Lucy Gates, the prominent American 
soprano, left New York last week for a 
concert tour in the West, which will oc- 
cupy her until the end of the first week 
in January, when she returns East. 
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SCHENECTADY ADOPTS 
COMMUNITY “SINGS” 


Mayor Lunn Praises Work of Inez 
Field Damon—Concerts for 
School Children 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Com- 
munity singing is an established success 
in Schenectady. A month ago four cen- 
ters were opened in different parts of 
the city. The “sings” were held in school 
auditoriums. On Monday evening, Dec. 
11, all the people of the city were invited 
for the first time to meet in a big, united 
“sing” in the High School Auditorium. 
Over 5000 persons responded and, judg- 
ing from the enthusiasm shown, there 
will be a much larger number next time. 
Mayor George R. Lunn was present and 
gave an inspiring address. He paid a 
tribute to the work of Inez Field Damon, 
the supervisor of music in the public 
schools, who is organizing and conduct- 
ing the community “sings.” He said that 
she had taught the children of. the city 
to sing and now she was inspiring the 
“grown-ups” to song. Superintendent 
of Schools O. W. Knolt offered the use of 
the school buildings for the use of the 
choruses. E. T. Grout gave several tenor 
solos. The High School Orchestra fur- 
nished spirited accompaniments for the 
songs. ; abil 

Schenectady is furnishing concerts of 
good music for its public school children. 
Miss Damon, supervisor of music, be- 
lieves that children should have greater 
opportunities for hearing good music. 
Working on the assumption that children 


BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


are more intimately interested in the 
work of children than that of grown- 
ups, these recital programs are furnished 
by talented children. Master Preston 
Perkinson, boy soprano soloist of St. An- 
drew’s Episcopai Church, New York City, 
gave two song recitals during this last 
week, singing each time to an audience of 
over 700 children. He also sang to an 
assembly of High School students and 
to the children in one of the larger 
schools, being heard by about 2500 chil- 
dren in all. 

These concerts are financed in an in- 
teresting manner. Each child pays five 
cents admission. This money only par- 
tially pays expenses. The deficit is 
drawn from a sum representing the mu- 
sical earnings of the public schools of the 
city—which was left after paying the 
expenses of the three-program public 
school music festival last spring. 





Belle Story, Hurrying to Catch Train, 
Arrested for Speeding 


Belle Story, the popular coloratura so- 
prano, made a hurried trip to St. Louis 
to fill a concert engagement there last 
week and at the beginning of the journey 
was arrested for speeding. She sang for 
the Westchester Women’s Club at Mount 
Vernon on Monday afternoon, and was 
obliged to make the trip to New York 
by motor in order to catch the 6.02 train 
from the Pennsylvania station. Miss 
Story fortunately was not driving the 
car herself, although she is an expert 
driver. Her chauffeur was handed a 
summons for speeding on the boulevard, 
but she made the train and scored her 
usual success in St. Louis. Returning 
to New York, Miss Story stopped in 
Altoona, Pa., for a concert and also for 
one in Harrisburg, where she appeared 
on the same program with Leopold Go- 
dowsky, the pianist. 





GODOWSKY PLAYS AN 


Pianist’s Chopin Settings for Left 
Hand Alone Given with 
Superb Virtuosity 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, piano recital. 
ian Hall, Dec. 12. The program: 


AZ ol- 


“Theme and Variations,’ Schubert; Rhap- 
sody in G@ Minor, Brahms; Rondo, Op. 129, 
in G, Beethoven; Sonata, Op. 58, B Minor, 
Chopin; ‘Momento Capriccioso,’” Weber- 
Godowsky ; Etude, No. 27 and Etude, Op. 10, 
No. 8, for the left hand alone, Chopin- 
Godowsky; “Symphonic Metamorphoses of 
Johann Strauss’ Waltz, “Wein, Weib wnd 
Gesang,’ Godowsky; “La Nuit,’ Emerson 
Whithorne; Poéme, Op. 32, No. 1, Scriabine; 
“Poissons ad Or,” and “La_ Soirée dans 
Grenade,’ Debussy; “Jeux @WEau,’” Ravel; 
| at Op. 111 (from 5th Concerto), Saint- 
aéns, 


There could have been little doubt in 
anyone’s mind after hearing Mr. Godow- 
sky’s recital, his first this season in New 
York, that he is a giant among pianists. 
With marvelous powers of endurance, 
with unflagging interest in his work, and 
with uncanny precision and certainty in 
solving bewildering technical problems, 
Mr. Godowsky played a program that 
only a pianist of his stature could at- 
tempt with any degree of success. 

The third group alone, which contained 
his arrangement of a Weber Capriccioso, 
his settings for left hand alone of two 
Chopin Etudes and his Symphonic Meta- 
morphoses of a Johann Strauss Waltz, 
left Mr. Godowsky’s admirers, many of 
them fellow pianists, wondering at his 
marvelous dexterity and his superb 
knowledge of the technique of his art. 
Strauss would scarcely have recognized 





EXACTING PROGRAM 


his little waltz through the elaborate 
meshwork in which Mr. Godowsky en- 
veloped it, but what of that? The audi- 
ence recognized an amazing technical 
feat, and was thrilled. In these days 
thrills at piano recitals are very scarce. 

The unique feature of Mr. Go- 
dowsky’s playing is that, although it 
often assumes orchestral proportions, it 
never lacks clarity. The melodic line is 
never blurred, the phrasing is artistic 
and the rhythms are elastic and buoyant. 
It has been remarked that a scale under 
Mr. Godowsky’s fingers is like a string 
of pearls. This pearly, shimmering qual- 
ity was much in evidence in the group of 
numbers by Debussy, Ravel, Scriabine 
and Saint-Saéns. The last named com- 
poser’s Toccata evoked gasps of aston- 
ishment as a sheer tour de force of speed 
and accuracy. In this group was also an 
interesting, atmospheric number, written 
in the modern French style, “La Nuit,” 
by Emerson Whithorne, Mr. Godowsky’s 
editorial colleague in the Art Publication 
Society of St. Louis. 

To repeat, the audience was thrilled. 
But only on few occasions did it seem 
that it was deeply moved. It is not that 
Mr. Godowsky cannot command a singing 
tone or that he lacks imagination or 
poetic insight. His playing may be com- 
pared to intellectualized poetry, a mighty, 
conscious effort, but not the type that 
strikes a sympathetic note in the heart. 
The Largo of the Chopin Sonata, despite 
the feeling that the pianist brought to it, 
reminded one of an artist trying to paint 
on cold steel rather than on canvas. 

Needless to say, AXolian Hall was filled 
to capacity and Mr. Godowsky was 
obliged to give many encores. H. B. 





Fritz Kreisler attracted an immense 
audience in Omaha, Neb., recently. 





BY' KARLETON HACKETT 


SUCCTEEEEE EECCA 


Chicago Evening Post 
November 13, 1916 


MME. FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER was 

in her most brilliant mood, and this means 
that she did certain things as exquisitely as it 
is possible to conceive. By a skillfully ar- 
ranged program I was enabled to reach the Illi- 
nois Theater just as she was playing the en- 
cores after the Mendelssohn group, and in re- 
ferring to Mme. Zeisler’s recital of yesterday 
afternoon it is necessary to speak of the encores 
in the plural since she played at least a round 
dozen of them, if not a baker’s dozen. The first 
encores were the ‘‘Spring Song’’ and the ‘‘Spin- 
ning Song.’’ 

Not novelties, you say. 

True, but have you heard Mme. Zeisler play 
them recently when the mood was on her? If 
you have not, then perhaps you do not altogether 
realize what perfect gems they are under the 
magic of her fingers. A tone of crystalline 
purity, with runs of which each note was a 
thing of beauty, and through all a rounded pro- 
portion that made them an absolute delight. 

The public is a stupid animal. It must have 
agreed on this one point; yet, curiously enough, 
this same dear stupid, public appears to have 
the gift of recognizing a supremely beautiful 
thing, at least when it gets the opportunity. 
This may be contrary to the rule above set 
down, but it is none the less a fact. You should 
have heard them applaud Mme. Zeisler yester- 
day afternoon. Doubtless somebody present 
with a natural aptitude for statistics kept an 
accurate record of each recall and encore, and 
while I, alas, cannot give you the sum total 
it was enough to make a distinct impression, 
and I had already heard four concerts before I 
arrived at Mme. Zeisler’s. 





Now it may be held that the mere fact of 
popular applause is no proof at all of artistic 
excellence, but this, again,+depends on the music 
which called it forth and upon the people who 
gave it. Mme. Zeisler’s audience was one of 
great musical sophistication, one not at all to 
be caught by any specious display, but know- 
ing the genuine article and consequently without 
fear of giving expression to its opinions, and the 
music yielded not an inch to any up-to-date crav- 
ing for the sensational. 

The Chopin numbers, with the Scherzo, opus 
31; the Etude, opus 10, No. 7, and the Waltz, 
opus 70, No. 1, were wonderfully played, even 
in these days when Chopin has become merely 
a bone of contention for experts to fight about. 
The Scherzo had an extraordinary interpretative 
quality, which I would like to make clear, if 
possible, without giving offense, though of this 
one might well despair. It was the quality of 
sex, not the virile masculinity which we are 
apt to call leonine, but the feline intensity of 
feeling and sudden spring which brings before 
the mind pictures of the sleek beauty of the 
royal Bengal tiger. There was not the mascu- 
line breadth, but there was an intensity that 
is distinctively feminine and which develops the 
same degree of power, yet remains feminine in 
the most intimate meaning of the word. And 
whether one would rather face the lion or the 
tiger in wrath may be an interesting question 


for academic discussion, but has no practical 
value in ordinary as either one of them 
would account for the average man with equal 
facility. 

Even Mme. Zeisler could not make the Liszt 
‘“‘Mephisto Waltz’’ sound other than somewhat 
bombastic, for all the reckless abandon with 
which she gave it; and then began the encores 
which lasted about a half-hour after the regular 
program had been finished. The afternoon was 
a triumph for Mme. Zeisler, and never has she 
played with greater power or finesse, nor more 
richly deserved the tribute of the public. 


life, 





EDWARD C. MOORE 
Chicago Evening Jcurnal 
Nov. 13, 1916 

In yesterday’s orgy of pianism Mrs. Zeisler, 
at the Illinois Theater, stands first, not only 
for past fame, but present accomplishment. Her 
program was conservative to a degree, bearing 
the names only of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Liszt. This is the kind of music 
of which she is the supremely elegant inter- 
preter. The Chopin group, all that could be 
heard in the limited time at command, was of 
surpassing loveliness. 

It was to be expected under ordinary circum- 
stances that her playing would be of this extra- 
ordinary beauty. I have heard Mrs. Zeisler 
many times, and never once has she failed to 
enchant with her performance, not only from 
the specialized standard of the pianist, but from 
the broader viewpoint of pure music. Yet the 
fervid abandon that she threw into her playing 
yesterday was something of a surprise, since it 
was reported that for some weeks she had been 
far from in the best physical condition. 

No trace of illness was in her playing. The 
Chopjn numbers went with the enthusiasm of 
youth and the wisdom of long experience. To 
hear Mrs. Zeisler in the mood she was in yes- 
terday was to hear some of the greatest playing 
in the world. She was poetic, rhapsodic, fiery 
and dreamy by turns. The crowded house that 
listened to her had the finest kind of reward for 
having come. 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 
Chicago Evening American 
Nov. 13, 1916 


Four pianists, one violinist and one singer 
entered the lists for public recognition in the 
usual five-a-Sunday concerts yesterday with a 
chromatic scale of diverging merit. 

Mme. Bloomfield Zeisler, the celebrated and 
beloved pianist whose reputation extends beyond 
our local and national borders, demonstrated 
once more to her host of admirers that elegance 
and distinction of finish and touch which are her 
star assets. 

In the Beethoven Andante in F major, the 
sobriety and poise of her classic delivery left 
an impression of sincerest musicianship. The 
Beethoven sonata, opus 31, No. 3, was drawn 
with fine care, and the final ‘‘Presto con fuoco”’ 
a tour de force of splendid technical finish. Big 
and enthusiastic audience. 


FELIX BOROWSKI 
Chicago Herald 
Nov. 13, 1916 


Mrs. Zeisler doubtless was grateful to many 
people and many people were grateful to Mrs. 
Zeisler as the result of the recital which was 
offered by that admirable pianist at the Illinois 
Theater yesterday. ‘The performer’s gratitude 
would have been concerned with the multitude 
of enthusiastic music-lovers which assembled to 
do her homage, and the latter carried joy within 
their souls by reason of the artistry which not 
often is disclosed in concert halls. 

‘lhe stability of Mrs. Zeisler’s musicianship 
is one of the most attractive features of her 
efforts on the public stage. One knows always 
that she will avoid the bizarre and the eccentric. 
She is not as are some other artists, who, turn- 
ing a malevolent eye upon the piano, devour it 
with their hands. Nor is she of the cult which 
interprets the romantic school with great ex- 
pression and is given to sugary performance. 
To hearken to piano playing that presents to the 
ear beauty of tone, a ravishing touch, execu- 
tion of pellucid clarity, musical feeling, is more 
often to be desired than to be obtained; there 
is no doubt, however, that it was obtained at 
the concert which is the subject of this review. 

The program of the music-making was con- 
servatively planned. It began with the andante 
in F and the sonata in E flat, both of which 
were composed by Beethoven about the year 1804. 
It approached modernity by way of the tran- 
scription made by Liszt of the Wedding March 
and Elfin Dance from Mendelssohn’s music. to 
‘“‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ and then it re- 
treated to the boundaries of art established by 
Frederic Chopin. At the close there was more 
Liszt—the familiar ‘‘Liebestraum,’’ and _ the 
‘*Mephisto’”’ Valse. 





Owing to the multiplicity of concerts else- 
where it was possible to come into contact with 
Mrs. Zeisler’s artistic exercises only at that 
point at which the group of pieces by Chopin 
was under interpretation. It would not be easy 
to present a more beautiful performance of the 
B flat minor scherzo or of the C major etude 
or the posthumous G flat major valse than that 
which Mrs. Zeisler gave them. All the qualities 
which make up fine piano playing were there and 
the qualities that vitiate it were happily away. 
In such manner surely would Chopin have wished 
his compositions to be performed. 

It is permissible, perhaps, to be somewhat 
wearied of the oft-played ‘‘Liebestraum’’ by 
Liszt. The artist at this concert did, indeed, 
perform it with fine tone and admirable taste, 
but the work has done its duty by two genera- 
tions. It cries aloud for rest. The ‘‘Mephisto’’ 
valse is Jess hackneyed. Only an artist of the 
rank of Mrs. Zeisler is able to do justice to 
the piece, for it is arduous as to its mechanical 
difficulties and it requires imagination if it is 
to make anything of its effect. There was great 
enthusiasm expressed at various portions of the 
concert and thereby the recitalist was constrained 
to add pieces which did not stand upon her pro- 


gram. There were several by Chopin, the 
“Spring Song’’ and the “Spinning Song’’ from 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs Without Words.’’ Liszt’s 


arrangement of ‘‘Hark Hark, the Lark’’ and the 
‘*Marche Militaire’’ by Schubert. 


JAMES WHITAKER 


Chicago Examiner 
Nov. 13, 1916 


MME. ZEISLER DELIGHTS 

At the Illinois Mme. Zeisler faced a packed 
house and as usual aroused great enthusiasm by 
her masterly and finished work. Mme. Zeisler 
does not believe in innovations and the more 
modern school pianoforte literature is little used 
in making up her programs—Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin and Liszt were sufficient for her 
to draw from. 

She has the spirit and and delicacy of eternal 
youth and nothing more exquisite than some 
of her Chopin playing has been heard here. 
The Mephisto Waltz of Liszt, which closed her 
program, was a tremendous tour de force. She 
was obliged to respond to three encores at the 
close of the program. It is only necessary to 
state that Mme. Zeisler played—it means a full 
house, a delighted audience and authoritative 
interpretations by one of the few masters of 
the keyboard. 





BY STANLEY K. FAYE 
Chicago Daily News 
Nov. 13, 1916 


At the Illinois Theater Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler presented the delectable sonata in B flat 
from Beethoven's opus 31 in her own inimitable 
way. Mrs. Zeisler is one of the few—so very 
few—persons who play Beethoven so well that 
the auditor wishes they would go on playing 
Beethoven forever and never finish the recital. 
oe does not attempt interpretation of the abso- 
ute. 

AN IMPECCABLE TECHNIC 

Her spectacular appearance in execution ig- 
nores mannerisms. Whether she clings to the 
keys, strokes them or raises the hand high in 
air, she gains a definite effect. 





FREDERICK DONAGHEY 
Chicage Tribune 
Nov. 13, 1916 


Placing dependence in Mrs. Zeisler’s tradi- 
tional liberality in the matter of encores, the 
Illinois was charted as the final port of call 
for the afternoon, 5 o’clock of which found her 
just half-way through her printed schedule, 
sanely compiled of matters of which she is the 
unquestioned mistress. Finesse is now, as ever, 
the best of the nouns when her playing is to be 
talked about. She seems to be guiltless of the 
ability to relax—to let up—to dilute her prodig- 
ious gift of concentration by so much as a hint 
of the ease which indicates self-confidence. 

Mrs. Zeisler’s program was amplified in the 
encores by hardly less than one hundred per cent. 
She played her Chopin group brilliantly—notably, 
a detached scherzo, indicated in the catalogues 
as opus 31, and the polonaise known as opus 53. 
Her Liszt consisted of the third nocturne and 
the ‘‘Mephisto’’ waltz, into the playing of which 
she put, seemingly, all she had—to follow it 
with a light, gay, contagious performance of 
the March Militaire and some other encores. 
Mrs. Zeisler is a reason for desiring that the 
calendar be otherwise white on the day she 
elects to play. 
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Protests Against Criticism of the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Mr. H. T. Craven’s article in the issue 
of Dec. 9 respecting the plans of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company is 
unfair, unjust and uncalled for and 
serves no good purpose. Mr. Craven is 


a critic of considerable standing, but, to 
my mind, the province of the critic is to 
criticize work that has been accomplished 
and not to condemn it, with sarcastic 
comments upon unimportant details, such 
as the addition of a final “i” to the name 
of Miss Addison and such sentences as 
“a formidable looking prospectus tells 
the amazing tale,” etc. Why should he 
also call attention to the fact that “Lu- 
cia” is “not exactly a novelty”? Neither 
Mr. Rosenbach nor his associates say 
that it is. Is it against the operatic law 
to open a season with anything except 
a novelty? 

Mr. Craven is entitled to his opinions, 
like all of us, but why heap more or less 
ridicule upon a venture that has not had 
a chance? It is unkind and certainly dis- 
couraging to any earnest and well mean- 
ing effort in the musical world to have 
a journal of the standing of MUSICAL 
AMERICA devote so much prominent 
space to an article of this kind, which, 
as before stated, serves no good purpose 
and only alienates the support of many 
persons who had looked with some degree 
of favor on the worthy-of-support efforts 
of the interests behind the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

Mr. Craven speaks of “Sarrona,’”’ the 
work of the late Legrand Howland, as 
a “freak of misguided endeavor.” Cer- 
tainly the opera received very inadequate 
presentation here. Mme. Rappold did not 
even know the music of her part and the 
rest of the cast, with possibly one excep- 
tion, was equally bad. The orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. Leps, was a 
farce. Mr. Leps did not seem to know 
the music and the orchestra played in 
a haphazard way that made the produc- 
tion almost a farce. 

But, even with all the overpowering 
handicaps under which the production 
was given, to the real connoisseur many 
beauties of musical worth were apparent, 
and had Mr. Craven heard this same 
“freak of misguided endeavor” as given 
at the Teatro Malibran in Venice, with 
Fausto Castellano in the leading tenor 
role, and a capable orchestra, under the 
masterly direction of Maestro Schmitt- 
Fabri, who is, by the way, now a resident 
of Philadelphia, I am inclined to think 
that he would have been unwilling to go 
on record against “Sarrona” as a “freak 
of misguided endeavor,” and then again, 
maybe he would—qui sait? 

I hold no brief for Mr. Rosenbach or 
his associates. I only am interested in 
giving Philadelphia enterprise a fair 
show for a merited success and, while Mr. 
Craven’s article may afford amusement 
for some unthinking persons, I person- 
ally want to file a protest against the 
manifest unfairness of the publication 
of this article, which most assuredly 
comes within the scope of Mr. Craven’s 
own sentence: “It is unfair to strike well- 
meaning individuals before they have 
launched a blow.” 

WILLIAM C. HAMMER. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 9, 1916. 





A Striking Coincidence 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

My attention has lately been called to 
some “Old Dutch Peasant Songs and 
Country Dances,” transcribed for piano 
by Julius Roentgen (Op. 51), published 


by Augener, Ltd., and copyright in 1912 
(two volumes), and also to “Four Old 
Dutch Songs,” arranged for the piano 
by Josef Hofmann, published by G. 
Schirmer, copyright in 1916. Roentgen, 
in a preface written in June, 1912, at 


Amsterdam, Holland, says: “These old 
Dutch peasant songs are selected from 
a collection published in Amsterdam in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the collection contains about 1000 tunes, 
the melodies are printed without any 
accompaniment and were intended to 
be performed on string and wind instru- 
ments. In the present arrangement for 
piano the melodies themselves remain 
unchanged while the harmonization has 
been added frequently. It has not been 
my intention to arrange these old melo- 
dies in the ancient style, but to bring 
them nearer to our present musical un- 
derstanding by a modern treatment.” 

The “Four Old Dutch Songs” arranged 
by Josef Hofmann, dedicated to Edward 
Bok, are the same melodies as found 
under Nos. 1, 5, 2 (Vol. 1) and No. 5 
(Vol. 2) of Roentgen’s transcriptions. 
On comparing, I find a most interesting 
occurrence which would seem to be a 
matter of sufficient importance to re- 
ceive public attention in MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA’s Open Forum: The harmonizations 
and characteristic accompaniment pat- 
terns are practically identical! The only 
differences to be noted are occasional de- 
tails, such as the doubling of voices and 
changes in notation (broken chords, le- 
gato and staccato marks, etc.) As to the 
identical introductory notes of the middle 
voice in the “Contredans” (Hofmann 
writes these on another staff), there 
seems to be a sympathetic unison between 
these two kindred spirits which is truly 
remarkable! 

MARIANNE BLAAUW. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1916. 





High School Choral Societies 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The establishment of high school choral 
societies in New York is the first sys- 
tematic effort to correlate music with the 
other studies in the curriculum of our 
high schools. After the students had 


studied how to read music in the elemen- 
tary schools, no definitely arranged plan 
had been made for applying this knowl- 
edge in the study of the great choral 
works. It is true that a little chorus 
singing had been done, but the great 
choral works should be arranged just as 
the great works in literature are ar- 
ranged in our schools. Here is a serious 
proposition, systematically outlined and, 
of course, worthy of a place in the circle 
of academic studies. It does not follow 
that the results need be academic. It is 
perhaps because this was lacking that 
educators failed to regard music serious- 
ly. No intelligent plans had ever been 
presented to them, and music was to 
them simply a sort of pastime or relief, 
good enough to fill in between speeches 
and for any of the other activities, and 
then only as-a side issue. Is it any won- 
der that music held no dignified place in 
our schools? 

I note in your last week’s issue that 
some schools up-State have been talk- 
ing about music credits in our high 
schools. Let me say that music credits 
in our high schools in New York have 
been the order of the day for a number 
of years back, and I inclose an old syl- 
labus as well as a booklet, giving you full 
information upon the subject. There 
are, of course, some features connected 
with this matter of credits and the ad- 
ministration of them that have not yet 
been properly adjusted. This will be 
taken up in short order and arranged 
on a more satisfactory basis. 

HENRY T. FLECK. 

Department of Music, 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York, Dec. 14, 1916. 





Another Martucci 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I happened to read a few weeks ago an 
article in a musical paper about a cer- 


tain pianist-accompanist, Umberto Mar- 
tucci, who calls himself a near relative 
to the late Giuseppe Martucci (my 
father). I wish to state that he is not 
related to us at all and that we have 
never known him either. 

I will very much appreciate it if you 
will have these few lines published in 
MusicaL AMERICA, and I thank you in 
anticipation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PAOLO MARTUCCI. 

257 West Eighty-sixth Street, 

New York City, Dec. 8, 1916. 





Denies That Paderewski Was “Rude” 
to Brooklyn Audience 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Those critics of Mr. Paderewski’s 
Brooklyn concert on the evening of Dec. 
7 who characterize him as “rude” fail 
to appreciate the danger to health of sit- 
ting on a vast and drafty stage and the 
annoyance to an artist upon finding con- 
ditions distinctly unfavorable to comfort 
and self-forgetfulness. Toward the lat- 
ter part of the program a sudden cold 
made itself felt even to the fourth row 
of the parquet, where the writer hap- 
pened to be seated, and the condition was 
not altered even after Mr. Paderewski 
left the stage to ascertain the cause. It 
became a puzzling annoyance not to be 
forgotten. 

Some well-known musicians and music- 
lovers agree with the critic who signs 
himself “G. C. T.,” when he says that 
Mr. Paderewski never played so well, but 
differ from him as to which numbers 
were the most transcendently beautiful. 
In their opinion the first three numbers 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, received a 
superlatively masterly interpretation—a 
rendering such as one could hear only 
once in a lifetime. During the Chopin 
numbers occurred the annoying interrup- 
tion and Mr. Paderewski has on other 
occasions been more in the spirit of Cho- 
pin than he was on that evening. 

When, despite the annoying disturb- 
ance, Mr. Paderewski was graciously 
pleased to play six important numbers 
as encores, it was not surprising that for 
his own sake and for the sake of those 
in sympathy with him he should request 
that the doors be closed. To call it 
“rude” is sensational and ungrateful. 

_ The evening was one of the great occa- 
sions in the experience of concert-goers 
for those who had ears to hear and hearts 
to understand. 

A. &. &. 


Brooklyn, Dec. 15, 1916. 





Says St. Louis Needs a Good Vocal 
Teacher 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


Some weeks ago I read Mr. Freund’s 
reply to a letter written by a Western 
girl. Permit me to say that it was one 
of the best articles I have read in many 
years. Mr. Freund’s frank, honest, prac- 
tical advice is to be admired. I handed 
the article to many of my friends to 
read. They all voiced my own senti- 
ments. 

We here in St. Louis are really in need 
of a good vocal teacher who has been on 
the operatic stage many years and is 
known ‘to have been successful—one who 
can impart his knowledge vocally and 
dramatically to his pupils and, whether 
the voice be large or small, will take the 
same interest in each pupil with regard 
to correct placement and development 
of tone. Money is an essential asset in 
life, but every pupil is entitled to receive 
that for which he is paying. 

We have many fine pianists, violinists 
and organists in our city, but there is 
work for at least one good vocal teacher. 
I am positive many here will agree with 
me. About a day or two ago a lady 
said, “I’m afraid my vocal teacher is 
going to leave the city. What shall I 


do? I don’t know to whom to go to 
study.” 

Let me add that I thoroughly enjoy 
reading your paper. It enlightens one 
concerning everything good in music. 

Very truly yours, 
A SUBSCRIBER FOR MANY YEARS. 

St. Louis, Dec. 12, 1916. 





Praises Halperson Articles 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Will you permit me the use of your 
columns that I may voice, publicly, on 
behalf of myself and many musicians of 
the younger generation, our appreciation 
of the brilliant series of articles contrib- 
uted by Mr. Maurice Halperson under 
the title of “The Romance of Music’? 
I had previously contented myself with 
a desultory perusal of an occasional copy 
of MusicaAL AMERICA until I read some 
of his writings. My desire not to miss 
a single number of this series led to my 
immediate subscription. 

How many of the younger artists are 
acquainted with the names and histories 
of their predecessors of a generation or 
two past? How many of these know the 
history of the operas and their com- 
posers? Does it not lead to a better un- 
derstanding and consequently a_ better 
and more-intelligent rendition when an 
artist is acquainted with the personal 
phase of the music and the man who con- 
ceived it? 

For these reasons I congratulate your 
paper on giving this valuable information 
through the medium of so eminent an 
authority as Mr. Halperson. We are 
looking forward to a further description 
of other operas. 

Hoping you will keep up the good 
work, I am, with thanks for your cour- 
tesy, 

Yours very truly, 
JEAN BARONDESS. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1916. 





Symphonies in Name Only 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


A wise discretion should be used in 
applying the puissant term “Symphony” 
to local orchestral organizations—unless 
the particular ensemble is prepared to 
meet the artistic standard of those great 
bodies in New York, Boston and a score 
of other cities, whose musical accomplish- 
ments embody the highest ideals of sym- 
phonic art. 

If some small city amateurs style 
their organization the Small Town Sym- 
phony Orchestra, there is, of course, no 
actual harm done, but this indiscriminate 
use of the revered word is likely to cause 
some confusion in the minds of the great 
untutored—and it is precisely this class 
that the highly organized bodies are 
proselyting. 

Only a few weeks ago some Western 
correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA com- 
mented on the shortcomings of certain 
organizations that were “symphonies” in 
title only. It’s kind of hard on the rec- 
ognized symphony orchestras. 

Yours truly, 
A SUBSCRIBER. 

New York, Dec. 4, 1916. 





Appreciation from Heinrich Gebhard 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I wish to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion of your generosity in publishing my 
picture on the first page of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, together with an article on my 
musical life and opinions. Let me con- 
gratulate you on the splendid work you 
are doing with your paper. 

Very sincerely, 
HEINRICH GEBHARD. 

Brookline, Mass., Dec. 4, 1916. 





Most Indispensable Musical Periodical of 
the Country 
To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

I am always glad each year to renew 
my subscription to what is now to mu- 
sicians quite the most indispensable mu- 
sical periodical of the country. I heart- 
ily wish you success for the coming year. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. C. MARTIN. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Dec. 8, 1916. 
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CHICAGOAN’S SONATA 
_ GIVEN IN NEW YORK 


Spiering and Gabrilowitsch Offer 
New Work at Violinist’s 


Recital in A£olian 


THEODORE SPIERING, violinist, recital, 
assisted by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, 
Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, Dec. 15. 
Accompanist, Maurice Eisner. The pro- 
gram: 





Sonata in G, Tartini; Prelude and Fugue 
from First Sonata, Bach (violin alone); 
Adagio from G Major Suite, Ries; “Wiener 
Gruss,’ Rothwell; Scherzo, Grasse, Sonata 
in E Flat for violin and piano, Eric Dela- 
marter. (First time, dedicated to Mr. Spier- 
ing and Mr. Gabrilowitsch.) Concerto in A 
Major, Saint-Saens, 





A Sonata dedicated to Mr. Spiering 
and Mr. Gabrilowitsch by Eric Delamar- 
ter of Chicago and performed by these 
artists, absorbed the attention at Mr. 
Spiering’s recital. Mr. Delamarter is a 
worthy disciple of the French modern- 
ists; his work reflected this school, minus 
its extremism. The opening movement, 
marked “moderately,” contains some 
lofty lines for the pianist; the violin mel- 


ody grooves in as an inseparable part; 
this co-ordination is characteristic of the 
composition. It is in the slow movement 
that the contemplative beauty of the 
work shines out; a galloping vigor is 
reserved for the finale, which is marked 
for its “atmosphere” and strong rhyth- 
mic appeal. The sonata demands con- 
siderable from the players and both 
artists earned distinction. Mr. Delamar- 
ter was discovered in a box and made to 
feel that his composition was recognized 
as an agreeable addition to American 
music literature. 

Mr. Spiering played in his usual pol- 
ished, scholarly style and included among 
his offerings two additional meritorious 
American works, Rothwell’s ‘Wiener 
Gruss” and Grasse’s Scherzo. It is be- 
yond anyone’s power to do much with 
this Saint-Saéns concerto, in spite of the 
occasional luminous places. Maurice 
Eisner was a valuable aide at the piano. 





Mme. Barrientos Arrives Dec. 26 


Mme. Barrientos, the Spanish colora- 
tura soprano, will arrive from Spain by 
way of Havana about Dec. 26,. with her 
family. She will immediately proceed 
upon her concert tour, which begins Jan. 
6 at New Orleans. She will join the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in Feb- 
ruary. 





Thirty Concerts Planned for 
Present Tour of Eugen Ysaye 





























Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Eugen Ysaye, the Great Belgian Violinist, and His Soldier Son, near the Front in 
Belgium 
FTER Eugen Ysaye arrives in New York on the St. Louis, due Dec. 31, he is 


to devote considerable time to making records for the Columbia Graphophone, 


after which he will make his first American appearance of the season in the Bilt- 
more Morning Musicale in New York on Jan. 20. This is to be followed by a tour 


of thirty concerts. 


In the above photograph we see the famous Belgian violinist touring the Bel- 


gian front with his soldier son. 


Ysaye has played in many concerts for the funds 


established for the relief of his country. His son has taken part in several impor- 
tant military engagements and has won the respect of his compatriots for his cour- 


ageous behavior. 





Omaha Club Engages Theater 


OMAHA, NEB., Dec. 7.—The Tuesday 
Morning Musical Club gave its opening 
program Tuesday at the Brandeis The- 
ater, which has been engaged by the or- 
ganization for future concerts. Hereto- 

















ALFRED KASTNER 


The world-renowned harpist, until re- 
cently Professor at the Royal Academy 
of Music and Guildhall School of Music 
in London. 


NOW IN AMERICA 


New York Sun says: 


“Mr. Kastner’s command of his instru- 
ment is absolute. It is seldom one hears 
so fine a performance on the harp.” 


Philadelphia North American says: 
“Mr. Kastner is one of the greatest 
harp players living.” 


Open for pupils—concerts—musicales, 
Special feature in Modern French Music. 


Address, 102 Convent Ave., New York City 
’Phone, Morningside 8920 











fore the concerts have been given in a 
small hall. The participants were Lil- 


lian Helmes-Polley, soprano, of Lincoln, 
accompanied by Miss Stuart; Mrs. A. I. 
Root, contralto, with Mrs. Walter Silver 
accompanist, and Mrs. L. F. 
pianist. 


Crofoot, 
E. L. W. 


RESURRECTS GADE’S 
C MINOR SYMPHONY 


Stransky Places Uninteresting 
Work on Philharmonic Pro- 
gram—Elman Soloist 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
TRA. Josef Stransky, conductor. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, afternoon, Dec. 17. 
Soloist, Mischa Elman, violinist. The 
program: 


Symphony in C Minor, Gade; “Les 
Préludes,” Liszt; Violin Concerto in G 
Minor, Bruch; Ballet Suite, “Sylvia,” 
Delibes. 





Gade’s symphony is about as exciting 
as a dish of Brussels sprouts and what 
induced Mr. Stransky to resurrect it is 
more than the present writer feels equal 
to excogitating. Mr. Humiston’s delecta- 
ble program notes show that Mendelssohn 
indulged in a lot of epistolary palaver 
about the work when he brought it out 
at the Leipsic Gewandhaus in 18438. Not 
even the estimable Felix disdained flat- 
tery if administered in a _ sufficiently 
subtle way and in the young Dane’s sym- 
phony he got it in what has been imme- 
morially recognized as its sincerest form. 
And so when he wrote to sister Fannie 
about “this most original” work one can 
believe it was with his tongue in his 
cheek and a twinkle in his eye. At all 
events, he found it quite to his irre- 
proachably respectable tastes. What we 
to-day have to do with this sort of vir- 
tuous complacency and mid-Victorian 
platitudes the gods reveal not. That 
Mr. Stransky did as much as mortal 
man can do for this dress suit and white 
kid glove music goes quite without say- 
ing. Only—why and wherefore? 

Mischa Elman, wearing an ornate plas- 
ter where he had been damaged in regard 
to his head in a taxi smash-up a few 
days before, played Bruch’s G Minor 
Concerto a great deal better than he did 
the Tschaikowsky a few weeks before. 
Then, too, he behaved with comparative 
decorum, which is in itself a great point 
gained and refrained from bedewing the 
music with honeyed tears in as copious 
measure as usual, besides maintaining 
some regard for the composer’s rhythmic 
intentions. 

He was warmly applauded and the 
audience obtained much joy from _the 
Liszt and Delibes numbers. UH. F. P. 








DAI BUELL 


Enters Concert Field under Management of 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
First New York Recital 
Jan. 13—Evening—Aeolian Hall 


PIANIST 








KATHLEEN HART BIBB °°’. 


‘‘The Parisian esprit of her singing bewitched all.’’ —Véictor Nilsson in Minneapolis Journal 














ORGANIST—Head of Organ Depart- 
ment, Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, III. 


RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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SARAME RAYNOLDS 


Dramatic Soprano 


of the 


Chicago Opera Association 


Direction: 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 402 Madison Avenue (Carlton Chambers), N. Y. 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890 














Season 1916-17, Now Booking. 


JULIA CLAUSSEN 





PRIMA DONNA 


MEZZO 
SOPRANO 


Exclusive Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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CHABRIER’S OPERA, “BRISEIS,” SUNG IN PARIS 


An Interesting Ballet by Widor Also Brought to Light—Hardships of the Concert-giver in Paris—American 
Artists Perform in Benefit for Wounded Soldiers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Nov. 30, 1916. 


¢¢DRISEIS,” the one-act opera of 
Emmanuel Chabrier, and “La Kor- 
rigane,” the ballet of Widor, were given 
the same evening at the Opéra last week. 
“Briséis” holds situations that are really 
sublime, yet lack of finished singing, act- 
ing and stage setting detracted from the 
first performance. Effects were old and 
heavy, and there was no warmth any- 
where. Yvonne Gall, as Briséis, deserves 
only praise for what she does; Delmas 
was good and Lafitte, whose part was 
small, made something of it, nevertheless. 
The others were not what could conscien- 
tiously be called decided successes. 


The music of “La Korrigane” is charm- 
ing, though sometimes not strikingly 
original. Zambelli takes the leading part 
of Yvonette. One might add that the 
ballet was a “war” one, comprising, as it 
did, so many women. . 

With the object of providing work for 
artisis, and especially of bringing for- 
ward young artists, the members of the 
Latin Quarter Association and their 
friends have organized a series of con- 
certs, to be given every Wednesday even- 
ing in the Salle Huyghens. The con- 
certs will provide an opportunity of hear- 
ing good music at a very moderate price 
for students and residents of the quarter. 
The project is under the direction of 
Mme. Rey-Gaufres and several other emi- 
nent musicians have given their services. 


Chilly Work for the Artists 


At all the charity concerts that are 
being given, and everything is for some 
work of the sort, none of the artists is 
paid, and yet often they are as greatly in 
need as those they are helping. Cab fare 
must be considered, one must always be 
well dressed, and every time an artist ap- 
pears before the public it means an out- 
lay of money. ; 

It is indeed a work of charity to sing 
at any of these entertainments, for, 
though the hall is not heated, the musi- 
cian must nevertheless go on the stage 
in light clothes, and the ordeal he must 
go through in trying to put enthusiasm 
and warmth in a piano selection or song 
when he is shaking with cold is a test for 
his love of his fellow man. I heard a 
pianist say the other day that as he 
struck the keys it was as though each 
was an icicle. The piano had that day 
been carried through the foggy street, 
been deposited in a hall that had known 
no heat, and there stood, ready to take 
the blood out of any finger that struck 
the keyboard. 


WALLINGFORD 


RIEGGER 


Conductor 


Bliithner Orchestra 
Summer Season 1916 





67 Motz Strasse Berlin, Germany 





Despite the fact that one’s breath be- 
came icily visible as it left the lips at the 
Salle Gaveau Tuesday, the concert given 
for the benefit of the “Vestiaire des 
Blessés” was an artistic success. It is a 
big place and takes several hundred to 
make any kind of a show, yet the hall 
presented a pretty scene. The little girls 
in their Red Cross uniform selling pro- 
grams brightened things beautifully. The 
program: 

Trio, for piano, violin, violoncello, Saint- 
Saéns, Leo Tecktonius, Gabriel Willaume 
and Audré Levy; air from “Aida,” Verdi, 
Edith de Lys; Sonata for piano and violon- 
cello, Grieg, Leo Tecktonius and André 
Levy; aria from “Gioconda,”’ Ponchielli, 
Edith de Lys; trio for piano, violin and 
violoncello, Lalo, Mm. Tecktonius, Willaume 
and Levy. 


The trio did admirable ensemble work. 
This was the first time Tecktonius had 
appeared this season with these musi- 
cians, but they were in entire sympathy. 
After the Grieg and Lalo numbers the 
men were recalled many times. 


American Soprano’s Success 


Edith de Lys, who has not been heard 
since her Paris début last summer at the 
magnificent gala performance at the 
Chatelet, was warmly received by the 
Gaveau audience. Her selections were 
both immensely dramatic, and the singer 
was often interrupted to acknowledge ap- 
plause, for the audience quite appre- 
ciated that she was making a triumph. 
Her voice is rich, warm, full of beautiful 
color, seemingly perfectly under control. 

The matinée for the benefit of the Cuv- 
roir ‘Sainte Anne de Paris took place at 
the Lyceum Club on Friday last. A large 


amount was realized. The program in- 
cluded ten numbers. I was particularly 
attracted by the singing of Ericstroan. 
This young man did some work before 
the war, but for two years has been de- 
voting his time to the Blue Cross. He is 
Scotch and has been living on the Conti- 
nent many years. We are sure to hear 
more of him. His tenor is of exquisite 
quality. Among his numbers were “Ber- 
ceuse” and “Flux et Réflux,” by Paul 
Vidal, and the singer was accompanied 
by the composer. 

Jessie Cameron, who sails soon for 
America, was soloist Sunday evening at 
the Students’ Atelier Reunion, on the 
Boulevard Raspail. Her songs were 
“Peace and Rest,” Batten; “Come Unto 
Him,” Handel; “The Year’s at the 


_Spring,” Beach; “La Priére” from “Tos- 


ca,” and an aria from “Bohéme,” Puc- 
cini. Miss Cameron sang as she always 
does, with great dramatic intelligence. 
Her voice is of beautiful timbre, it was 
equally sympathetic whether in the Han- 
del or the Puccini composition, and her 
knowledge of languages helps her. As 
this young singer goes to America, to re- 
main indefinitely, her place will be diffi- 
cult to fill, for she has been called on to 
sing often at the Réunions, and being a 
bonne camarade never failed to respond. 


LEONORA RAINES. 





Civic Music in Newark (N. J.) School 


NeEwakkK, N. J., Dec. 9.—A large audi- 
ence attended the community concert at 
Robert Treat School yesterday, given un- 
der the direction of Principal Martin L. 
Cox. The soloists, Mildred Dilling, harp- 


ist; May Korb, soprano, and Lester A. 
Palmer, tenor, all won favor. Miss Korb 
was called in at the last moment to take 
the place of Florence Mulford, who was 
prevented by illness from appearing. The 
accompanist was Arthur Kline. P. G. 





Mme. Buckhout in New York and New 
Jersey Concerts 


A program of Mary Helen Brown’s 
songs was given Dec. 6 at the residence 
of Mrs. Purdy in New York by Mme. 
Buckhout, with the composer at the 
piano. Mme. Buckhout sang “Life’s Ec- 
stacy,” which Miss Brown has dedicated 
to her; “Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily,” 
“My Dearie,” “Thoughts of You,” 
“Where the Sunshine Grows,” “Night,” 
“Just You” and “The Fairest Flower.” 
She was in excellent voice and won im- 
mediate favor, her singing and the 
Brown songs both being warmly ap- 
a On the evening of Dec. 5 Mme. 

uckhout appeared in a concert in the 
parish house of the Park M. E. Church, 
Bloomfield, N. J., offering Kriens’s ‘‘Love 
in April” and songs by Blazejewicz, F. L. 
Bartlett, Hoberg and Faraday, as well as 
James P. Dunn’s Serenade, in which she 
had the assistance of the composer at the 
—_ These were all songs dedicated to 

er by the composers, and as extras she 
added songs by Ward-Stephens, Gilberté 
and Bischof. Her success was notable on 
this occasion, too. 





Musicians Aid Educational Alliance 


Among the musicians who assisted at 
recent concerts given under the auspices 
of the Educational Alliance, New York, 
were Patricia Murphy, soprano, and 
Abraham M. Copp, pianist; Emilie Hen- 
ning, contralto, and Godfrey Bligh, pian- 
ist, assisted by Corabel Cook, accompan- 
ist; Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch, who 
gave the last of their Beethoven violin 
and piano sonata recitals on Dec. 3. 
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John Young, Tenor 


**An Artistic Ensemble’’ 


Horatio Rench, Tenor 


George Reardon, Baritone 


The following Women's Clubs have engaged the CRITERION QUARTET 


Rubinstein Club of New York City 
Beethoven Society of New York City 
Eclectic Club of New York City 
Euterpe Club of New York City 
Women’s Press Club of New York City 


Chaminade Club of Brooklyn 
Rubinstein Club of Washington, D. C. 
Monday Musical Club of Trenton, N. J. 
Women’s Club of Malone, N. Y. 


Why not engage the CRITERION QUARTET for your Club? 


Address: 


John Young, Ridge Road, 


Yonkers, N. Y¥. Phone 366 Yonkers 


~ CRITERION MALE QUARTET © 


Donald Chalmers, Basso 


‘“‘An Unusual Blend’’ 




















FLORENCE EASTON 





COVENT GARDEN These artists have obtained leave of absence to 

LONDON remain in this country until the close of hostilities 

Soprano OF ROYAL OPERA and will be available for concerts, festivals, etc., 

BERLIN making a specialty of duet recitals in English, 

2nd Season Chicag> Opera Assn. French, German and Italian. Have sung with great 

FRANCIS PP PE SF Chi success at Covent Garden (London), Royal Opera 

; naptléenlinda A te icago Opera Company Concert Bureau (Berlin), Hamburg Opera (Hamburg), and re- 

T. . a r engaged second season with Chicago Opera 
enor Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, III. Association. 
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Former Miss Gould Sings at Drexel- 
Biddle Benefit Concert 


Mrs. A. J. Drexel-Biddle, Jr., was one 
of the singers at the annual Drexel- 
Biddle benefit concert given recently at 
the Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Drexel (who was Marjorie Gould) 
made a pleasing impression. Other partic- 
ipants were Sascha Jacobinoff, the young 
violin virtuoso; Mary Josephyne Comer- 
ford, contralto; Dorothy Johnstone, harp- 
ist; Elizabeth Hood Latta, Mrs. James 
M. Anders, Mrs. William H. Greene, 
Daniel C. Donovan and a quartet com- 
posed of Arthur I. E. Jackson, Nelson A. 
Chesnut, Robert M. Dayton and Edward 
Brooks, Jr. The Drexel-Biddle Bible 
Class sang a hymn dedicated to the class 
by the blind musician, Adam Geibel, who 
directed. 





Community Singing at Dunmore, Pa., a 
Success 


DUNMORE, PA., Dec. 1.—A huge crowd 
filled the Dunmore High School audi- 
torium on Nov. 30 to sing and enjoy the 
college songs and Hawaiian melodies ar- 
ranged in an interesting program by 
Mrs. Martha Matthews Owens, director 
of music in the borough schools. Super- 
intendent Hoban told the audience of the 
origin of. community singing in Dun- 
more. John E. Barrett’s “Pennsylvania,” 
Attorney William Goeckel’s “Dunmore 
High School” song, “Suwanee River,” 
“Sailing,” “Old Black Joe” and many 
others were sung. The high school or- 
chestra and mandolin club played, and 
there were several solo numbers. The 
event was a huge success. 


(Mass.) Conductor 
After 25 Years’ Service 


E. Cutter, Jr., for twenty-five years 
musical director of the Amphion Club, 
Melrose, Mass., has resigned. Mr. Cut- 
ter desired to retire two years ago, but 
the executive committee persuaded him 
to complete a quarter century’s service. 
The Amphion Club, under Mr. Cutter’s 
leadership, has proved to be a great suc- 
cess from musical, social and financial 
standpoints. It has sixty active (sing- 
ing) members and 200 associate members 
and tenders three concerts each season 
in Memorial Hall, Melrose, to its friends. 
The executive committee has requested 
Arthur B. Keene of Lynn to become Mr. 
Cutter’s successor and he is now prepar- 
ing the club for its next concert. 





Melrose Resigns 


“* KEEP INNES!” IS 
SLOGAN IN DENVER 


Noted Director of Civic Band 
Leads First “Sing”? at His 
‘“‘Farewell Concert”’ 


Denver’s nation-wide reputation as a 
center of civic music was fittingly sus- 
tained on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 3, in 
that city’s Auditorium when the Munic- 
ipal Band gave a notable concert directed 
ky Frederick Neil Innes, who has done 
so much for the city’s musical advance- 
ment. The concert signalized the begin- 
ning of community “sings” in Denver. 
As Lindsay S. Longacre says in his 
“Notes and Chords” column in a local 
daily, “the community chorus idea was 
sure to be introduced to Denver before 
long, but while the rest of us were talk- 
ing about it Mr. Innes did it.” 

The great audience hesitated at first 
to accept Director Innes’s invitation to 
join in “Down in the Cornfield,” but 
after a while this diffidence disappeared 
and the chorus sang in a mighty volume. 
The director annnounced that these 
“sings” will continue at the next three 
or four concerts. The soloist, Mrs. 
Harry E. Bellamy, soprano, made a good 
impression. ; 

The program of the concert announced 
that this concert would be the farewell 
appearance of Mr. Innes, but a strong 
movement is in progress to retain the 
services of the noted New York band- 
master. Leading organizations and citi- 
zens, including the City Federation, are 
conducting a campaign, with “Keep In- 
nes” as their slogan. Mr. Innes’s con- 
tract expires in March. A meeting was 
scheduled for Dec. 12 to form plans for 
his retention in Denver. 

It is pointed out that the loss of a mu- 
nicipal music director of Mr. Innes’s abil- 
ity and reputation would do irreparable 
harm to Denver’s progressive musical 
spirit. Mr. Innes’s supporters further 
state that he would command a much 
greater salary in another field, but that 
he was content to accept the city’s mod- 
est proposition for the sake of remain- 
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ing in Denver, where his invalid wife is 
recuperating. It is declared that instead 
of resting satisfied with using him mere- 
ly as the director of municipal music, it 
would be well for the more broad-gauge 
citizens to create a fund and put Mr. 
Innes at the head of a big symphony or- 
chestra. In any event, it is said that the 
city is putting itself in an unfortunate 
position if it fails to make secure in its 
midst a man of such national reputation 
and forfeits the cultural benefit to the 
city of Denver in the residence of a mu- 
siclan of such broad views. 


NOTED ARTIST IN PITTSBURGH 








Kneisels Triumph at Recital—Gluck and 
Zimbalist Appear 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 18.—Mme. 
Alma Gluck, soprano, and her husband, 
Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, appeared at 
the fourth Heyn recital at Carnegie Mu- 
sic Hall, Monday night. Standing room 
was at a premium. 

Mme. Gluck was in excellent voice. 
Anton Hoff played delightful accompani- 
ments for Mme. Gluck, and Samuel 
Chotzinoff for Mr. Zimbalist. 

The Kneisel Quartet appeared here a 
few days ago under the auspices of the 
Art Society of this city and, as usual, 
scored a triumph. Hans Letz, the sec- 
ond violinist, was the newcomer in Pitts- 
burgh on this occasion. His work was 
highly satisfactory and in every way 
helped to sustain the splendid polish of 
ensemble, long ago established by this 
organization. E. C. S. 


Mme. Samaroff Soloist with Stokowski 
Orchestra in Oberlin, Ohio 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Dec. 9.—The third con- 
cert in the artist recital course of the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music was given 
Wednesday evening by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, with Mme. Olga Samaroff as 
soloist. The conducting of Mr. Stokow- 
ski may well be compared to the art of 
the magician at whose beck all the spir- 
its of the vasty deep arise to enchant 
and terrify; an art rare and admirable, 
which only the most nobly endowed mu- 
sician can hope to master. Mme. Sam- 
aroff’s playing of the Tschaikowsky con- 
certo was marked by exquisite feminine 
charm, brilliancy and rhythmic life. 
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Scores in New York 


Extracts from Press Comments of his Recital in Aeolian Hall, Dec. 11th, 1916: 


variety of styles. 
and of a very beautiful quality. 


inative power. 
which is, by turns, astonishing. 
mellow, and round tone. 


and a horse hair bow. 
given voice. 


Management : 


The Tribune: Sandby made a most favorable impression. 
an incisive sense of rhythm, and a round, pure tone. 


The Sun: Sandby’s performance disclosed an enviable ability in the interpretation of a 
His tone was also a feature, being large and smooth, flexible 


The New York American: Sandby’s technique is fluent, his tone full and precise (in 
spite of the weather), and his interpretation revealed deep feeling and imag- 


The Evening Post: The Dvorak Concerto gave Sandby opportunities to display his rich 
tone, varied expression, and thorough mastery of technique. 

The Evening Mail: Mr. Sandby possesses a big tone of much beauty, and a technique 

Deutches Journal: The young artist has a stupendous technique, and a beautiful, 


Staats Zeitung: Sandby proved himself a very prominent virtuoso. 

tone, round and glowing, seems too wonderful to be produced by gut strings 
He uses his instrument as would a singer use his God- 
He expresses the most delicate and intimate moods. 
rare mastery of technique, especially for doublestops and spiccato bowing. 


Second Aeolian Hall Recital, Jan. 16, 1917, at 3 p.m. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway, New York 
TTT r 


NEW BEDFORD HAS 
COMMUNITY MUSIC 


First Concert in Massachusetts 
City—Seydel-Morse 
Program Heard 


NEw BEDFORD, MAss., Dec. 16.— On 
Sunday evening, Dec. 10, this old “Whal- 
ing City” gave its first community music 
concert. There were 150 voices in the 
chorus and a fifty-piece orchestra and 
organ. The conductor, to whom we owe 
so much, was Rudolphe Godreau. The 
assisting artists were Mrs. Edith Dres- 
cott Woodcock, contralto (of our own 
city); Reed Miller, tenor, and Oscar 
Seagle, baritone. The work given was 
“The Crusaders,” by Gade, and it was 
remarkably performed. Each artist gave 


a short program and the orchestra added 
two numbers. Two more concerts will 
be given this season, with well known 
artists. 

In the High School concert-lecture 
course, on Dec. 4, Mme. Jeska Swartz- 
Morse, contralto, and Irma Seydel, vio- 
linist, visited New Bedford. Mme. Jeska 
Swartz-Morse evidenced great personal 
charm and has a rich, powerful contralto. 
Miss Seydel is most attractive, and her 
violin playing is magnificent. 

Last Tuesday evening the New Bed- 
ford High School Orchestra gave the first 
concert of the season at the High School. 
The soloists were Elizabeth K. Howland, 
a New Bedford pianist, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Holt, soprano, of Boston. Miss 
Howland’s splendid work was warmly 
applauded. Mrs. Holt’s charming man- 
ner won her audience immediately. Miss 
Howland played her accompaniments. 
The orchestra improves every week un- 
der Clarence W. Arey’s supervision, and 
every number was well aed 





Jenny Dufau, who had been appearing 
at the Rialto Theater, New York, be- 
came suddenly indisposed on Dec. 14, and 
her place was taken by Hilda Goodwin, a 
coloratura soprano. 
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that she was encored. 
through. 


result as In the afternoon.”—HUNTIN 





CARLIN OO ATE 


Wins Enthusiastic Praise As Soloist 
On Tour with the Russian 


‘‘Miss Cone who was on the program for but a single 
number, and that In the afternoon performance, made 
such a very pleasing impression upon her audience 
But Miss Cone was not yet 
Her fame spread abroad, and soon after the conclusion of the afternoon 
concert Manager Deshon began to receive personal requests to have Miss Cone play 
at the night concert. This she re a consented to do, and with the same triumphal 

TON (W. Va.) HERALD. 


Exclusive Direction 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. Aeolian Hall, New York 
Western Associate JAMES E. DEVOE, Dime Bank Blée¢g., Detroit 
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SUBSTANTIAL FARE IN BOSTON CHORAL CONCERT 





Cecilia Society Presents a Taxing Program-——A First Boston Hearing of Converse’s “Peace Pipe’? — 
A Crowded Recital Calendar—Elena Gerhardt Soloist with the Symphony Orchestra 


OSTON, Dec. 18.—The first concert of 
the Cecilia this season was an affair 
of much social and musical interest. Al- 
most everybody was there to hear, to 
see and to be seen. As is the case with 
most banquets, the feast was over-rich 
for all but the hardiest Bacchanalians. 
First, a solid slice of Bach roast-beef, 
then a hearty dish of Brahm’s roast 
mutton, then three helpings of Puccini 
ice-cream—then we began all over again 
with solid food 4 la Converse. 

Most of us went to hear Converse’s 
“Peace Pipe,” performed for the first 
time in Boston—and most of us wish 
that we could hear it again, performed 
under more favorable circumstances. 
But even though it came at the end of 
a long program we could hear that it 
had color and atmosphere, breadth and 
dignity. 

The beautiful Bach number “Wachet 
auf” was not conspicuously successful 
in its execution. Though the quality of 
the voices was excellent, it was obvious 
that neither soloists nor chorus fully 
understood the clearness characteristic 
of Bach’s workmanship. The answer of 
voice to voice was not always certain; 
and the moving passages were sung 
fortissimo, to the great detriment of 
their crispness and beauty. 

Miss Craft and Mr. Flint are not to 
be blamed for the shortcomings of their 
ensemble work in the duet. Music as 
intricately interwoven as that of Bach 
requires frequent rehearsal. It is too 
much to expect that two singers, prob- 
ably unfamiliar with each others’ voices, 
methods and personalities, should be 
able to present a sympathetic and satis- 
fying ensemble, with only one crowded 
rehearsal on the evening before the con- 
cert. Far better assign the incidental 
solo work to the most worthy members 
of the chorus, and reserve the visiting 
soloists for the work for which they are 
really engaged, and in which they can 
make the most sincere contribution—be 
it Puccini arias or what else you will. 

Mr. Flint’s beautiful voice, which is 
somewhat static in quality, did not en- 
tirely fit the style of Bach, so that he 
was not heard at his best. The most 
fortunately cast of the soloists was Ber- 
nard Ferguson, a young baritone whose 
work is constantly improving in vocal 
beauty and artistry. His delivery of 
the address of Gitchi Manito was au- 
thoritative and musicianly. The sing- 
ing of the chorus was admirable in both 
the “Peace Pipe” and the excerpts from 
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Brahms’s Requiem. The quality is 
fresher and richer than it was last year. 
Mr. Clifton is to be congratulated on 
his good work with the Cecilia Society. 


Program of Violin Numbers 


Vladimir Berlin of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a program of 
violin numbers on Wednesday at the 
Auditorium of the Roxbury School Cen- 
ter, and again in Concord on the fol- 
lowing night. This excellent musician 
is the husband of Hermione Bopp, who 
is known as a specialist in teaching the 
piano to children. Anthony Guarino, 
a promising young Neapolitan tenor, 
appeared in recital with Evelina Par- 
nell on Dec. 6. Mr. Guarino’s voice is 
a vibrant robust tenor,’ especially 
adapted to the dramatic outbursts of the 
Italian school of opera. He will surely 
be heard from. Miss Parnell has been 
heard all too seldom since her success- 
fui appearance with the Boston Opera 
Company during the first year of its 
short life. Her Italian training showed 
to good advantaye in arias by Verdi and 
Puccini. 

Grace Leslie was a joyful surprise to 
those who feel that they know every 
worth-while musician in Boston. This 
newcomer has not heralded her superior- 
ity with any flourish of press notices, 
but she has demonstrated it in a single 
recital. Hers are personal beauty, 
modesty, vortrag, vocal richness, imag- 
ination. Her faults are those that will 
be lessened, probably eradicated, by 
more specialized study and more fre- 
quent public appearances. She does not 
differentiate between the peculiar genius 
of the Italian and that of the French 
tongue; she mispronounces her French, 
and “modifies” her English vowels. Her 
folk-songs are sung like art songs. But 
her vivifying imagination makes her 
every song a creation. Her accom- 
panist, Everett Titcomb, was the com- 
poser of the closing three songs on the 
program, “The Sea Child,” “When I 
Stood Upon the Sands” and “A Birth- 
day.” These the singer interpreted con 
amore. 


Bauer’s Second Recital 


Harold Bauer chose for his second 
recital program compositions of Chopin 
and Schumann. There was monotony of 
mood, but that was not the fault of the 
player. Four Chopin Ballades follow- 
ing the Schumann Fantasia in C Major 
—the whole being only the first half of 
a pianoforte recital—is nourishing diet 
for students and specialists, but over- 
satisfying to the taste of the general 
public. However, Mr. Bauer’s public 
was numerous and enthusiastic—though 
very tardy in arriving! 

Mr. Bauer’s performance was creat- 
ive. He was at all times “improviste” 
rather than merely pianist. He struck 
his first chord as Ysaye draws his first 
bow—as if the sound had been going on 
somewhere for a thousand years, and he 
had simply translated and continucd it 
more specifically on his instrument. 

In a frock of the fashion of 1860, 
Nelda Hewitt Stevens captivated her 
audience in her recital of plantation 
songs. The little stories with which 
she made the atmosphere for her songs 
were as delightful as were the songs 
themselves. “Rock Mount Sinai,” sung 
without accompaniment as an encore to 
the group of Spirituals, made one wish 
that Mrs. Stevens had dispensed with 
the piano more frequently, particularly 
in the fragments, “Rock Me, Julie, Rock 
Me,” the “Good Hope Plantation” group, 
and the intensely mournful “Massa 
Gwine Sell Us.” The over-rich modern 
harmonization was unsuited to the mood 
and tonality of these. And there was a 
tendency, throughout the arrangements, 
to “rag,” which detracted from the 
songs to an unfortunate extent. For 
this, of course, Mrs. Stevens is not re- 
sponsible. Her only flaw is a somewhat 
too dimpled delivery of the more serious 
songs, which sometimes incited her audi- 
ence to misplaced smiles. But after 
all, her dimples are so charming, and 
so delightfully in the spirit of the period 
of curls and crinoline “befo’ the wah,” 
that one must needs be a very bear to 
quarrel with them, if they do peep out 
when they shouldn’t! 

In the course of a peculiarly arranged 
program of pianoforte pieces, that ex- 
cellent classicist, Charles Anthony, gave 
a convincing performance of Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Schumann and_ Beethoven. 
With the school of impressionism he is 
less successful. His “Jeux d’eau” went 
on strike and refused to sparkle, but his 





Beethoven Sonata, Op. 26, conducted it- 
self admirably! 

Elena Gerhardt was Dr. Muck’s ex- 
cuse for building a program about a 
singer—and he couldn’t have found a 
better excuse. This incomparable singer 
of intimate songs was no stellar inter- 
lude breaking the continuity of a sym- 
phony program, but an artist of sym- 
phonic worth, logically following a 
Mozart symphony and preceding a 
Tschaikowsky suite. The program was 
arranged in this remarkable manner: 


Mozart Symphony in D Major; Three Wag- 
ner Songs, with Orchestra; Three Wolf 
Songs, with Orchestra; Tschaikowsky Suite, 
No. 1, in D Minor. 


Both on Friday afternoon and on Sat- 
urday evening the singer was “vocally 
well-disposed” and sang with impec- 
cable understanding and sincerity. She 
touched the heights in Wagner’s 
“Traume” and in Wolf’s “Verborgen- 
heit.” One was struck by the thick 
orchestration of Wolf’s “Er ist’s,” which 
seems to have been the work of the 
composer himself! Yet it covered and 
obscured the vocal line, despite Miss 
Gerhardt’s earnest singing and Dr. 
Muck’s evident desire to provide a flaw- 
less accompaniment. At all other times 
the orchestral accompaniment was as- 
toundingly sympathetic and flexible. 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 





Military Cross Awarded to Maud 


Powell’s Step-Son 


Capt. Godfrey Turner, the son of H. 
Godfrey Turner and step-son of Maud 
Powell, the violinist, has been awarded 
the Military Cross for bravery in the 
field of action by the British Govern- 
ment. Word of this award was received 
by Mr. Turner on Monday in a communi- 
cation which read: 

“The King has been pleased to confer 
the Military Cross on Capt. Godfrey 
Turner of the Shropshire Light Infantry 
in recognition of his gallantry and devo- 
tion to duty in the field. He showed great 
gallantry throughout and exposed him- 
self with absolute disregard for his own 
safety in order to make certain of a 
good defense. He set a fine example to 
his own men and to those of other units.” 





The “Progressive Series of Piano Les- 
sons” in the Public Schools 


The interest manifested in the “Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons” by 
school authorities in every part of the 
United States is worthy of comment. The 
success of the Progressive Series as a 
part of the normal course for music 
supervisors at Cornell University last 
summer has caused Hollis Dann, the di- 
rector of the music department of that 
institution, to include the work in the 
schedule for next summer’s normal. The 
high schools of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester, Des Moines and other large 


cities are now granting credits to stu- 
dents of the “Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons,” or to such students as are 
able to pass examinations equal in diffi- 
culty to those of the Progressive Series. 
The Des Moines high schools have only 
recently taken up the course after having 
thoroughly investigated its efficiency in 
other cities. The Art Publication Society, 
publishers of this series of lessons, exer- 
cises, studies and annotated compositions, 
have just been informed by H. L. Butler, 
dean of the Department of Music of the 
University of Kansas, that the first two 
grades of the series will be accepted as 
an equivalent of the entire course for 
piano students in any high school in the 
State of Kansas. As chairman of the 
Revision Committee of the Kansas Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, Mr. Butler 
voiced the decision of that organization 
in making the recommendation. 





Ovation for Llora Hoffman in Macon 
Recital 


Macon, GA., Dec. 4.—Llora Hoffman 
scored a triumph here Friday. Wesleyan 
College, the oldest chartered college for 
women in the world and a prime factor 
in the promotion of worth-while music 
in the South, was the scene of one of the 
most artistic song recitals ever given in 
Georgia. The historic old chapel was 
crowded to the doors with an audience 
which swept aside all ideals of conserva- 
tism in its ovation to the artist. 

J. M. 
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April 8 (IN ‘‘ELIJAH’’) Mrs. Williams 


HANDEL & HAYDN SOCIETY cf BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER: Mrs. Williams, 
who sang the soprano role, has a lovely voice. She 
delighted her hearers. 
mirably sung. 

ITHACA, N. 
DAILY SUN: 
beautifully delicate soprano voice and was accorded 
the most enthusiastic reception of any singer in Ithaca 
in some years. 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: Mrs. Williams sang with 
her trained voice of resonant and sustaining powers. 

BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER: Grace Bonner 
Williams, soloist of the evening, only confirmed her 
reputation as a singer of experience and intelligence. 
Hers is a high voice, clear and well controlled. 
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Laurels for Carolyn Cone in Tour with 
Russian Symphony 


rol Cone, the young Milwaukee 
oie who now makes her home in New 
York, has just returned from a tour of 
the South with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, in the course of which she ap- 
peared in Marietta, Ohio; Huntington, 
W. Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Greensboro, N. 
C., and Spartanburg, S. C. In Hunting- 
ton Miss Cone was engaged for the mati- 
née performance only, but so emphatic 
was her success that between afternoon 
and night Manager Deshon, of the Hunt- 
ington Theater, arranged to have her 
play at the night concert as well. In 
Raleigh, where the orchestra appeared 
under the auspices of Meredith College, 
it had been expected that Dr. Albert Mil- 
denberg, who is at the head of the music 
department, would appear as soloist, but 
he was seriously indisposed, and Miss 
Cone came to the rescue. She played the 
Liszt E Flat Concerto and the audience 
of 2500 persons insisted on having an ex- 
tra number. In the other cities Miss 
Cone’s reception was similarly enthusi- 


astic. 


Memorial Stop Dedicated in West Point 
Chapel Organ 


WEsT Point, N. Y., Dec. 9.—To dedi- 
cate the memorial stop to Gen. George S. 
Anderson in the famous West Point 
Chapel organ, about thirty men from the 
University Club of New York were 

uests at the Academy last Sunday. The 
Cadet Choir, which has been increased 
from ninety-five to 105 men this year, 
sang “Holy Art Thou,” arranged from 
Handel’s Largo, with violin obbligato. 
In the afternoon a recital was given by 
Organist Frederick C. Mayer, assisted by 
Philip Egner, violoncellist. American 
composers represented on the program 
were Dudley Buck, Mr. Mayer playing 
his Prelude to “The Coming of the King, 
and Cornelius Rubner, whose “Feuille 
d’Album” was played by Mr. Egner. The 
“Unda Maris” memorial stop to General 
Anderson contains 207 pipes. 








Mildred Dilling Makes Several Appear- 
ances in One Week 


Early December has been a very busy 
time for Mildred Dilling, the young Amer- 
ican harpist. On Wednesday, Dec. 6, 
she appeared in a joint program with 
John Palmer, monologist, at the Flushing 
(N. Y.) Lyceum. On Dec 8 she gave a 
concert in Newark, N. J., and appeared 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Dec. 9. 
She played also before the Lotos Club 
of New York on Dec. 15 and on Dec. 
16 she appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria 
again at the concert of the Rubinstein 
Club, with Augette Forét, diseuse. 





Toledo Soprano Sings for Oberlin Club 
of New York 


On Tuesday evening, Dec. 5, a a 
number of guests and members of the 
Oberlin Music Club were given a musical 
treat at Maude Tucker Doolittle’s New 
York studio. Mrs. Doolittle’s sister, Mrs. 
Albro Blodgett, the popular soprano of 
Toledo, Ohio, was a guest of honor and 
sang a program well suited to show the 
range and possibilities of her very beau- 
tiful voice. Molly Margolies, pianist and 
member of the club, was most enthusi- 
astically received. The accompaniments 
for Mrs. Blodgett were supplied ably by 
Mrs. Laskey. 
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WOMEN’S WEEK IN 
LOS ANGELES MUSIC 


Orchestral and Choral Concerts 
by Feminine Performers— 
Schumann-Heink Recitals 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 15.—Among the 
several artists who are sure of large 
audiences in Los Angeles is Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. In spite of rain—and the 
Los Angeles public sees rain so seldom 
that a shower is a serious event and one 
not to be lightly braved—the contralto 
was greeted by a large audience Tuesday 
night. In this program she made a spe- 


cialty of four Wagner arias, a Schumann 
song cycle and a group of American 
songs and closed with an Arditi “Bolero,” 
which she sang here twelve years ago. 

At the matinée recital of the same 
artist, on the Behymer Philharmonic 
course, her audience filled Trinity Audi- 
torium. She gave a more general pro- 
gram, no Wagner operatic excerpts be- 
ing presented. She is billed for a char- 
ity performance here, fathered by the 
Los Angeles Examiner. 

Under the direction of Henry Schoene- 
feld, the Los Angeles Woman’s Orchestra 
gave its first morning musicale of the 
season at Blanchard Hall, Wednesday 
morning. The orchestra numbers more 
than forty young women and as an or- 
ganization dates back over twenty years. 
lts program embraced works of medium 
difficulty, but acknowledged worth. 
Among them were two pieces for string 
orchestra by Morton F. Mason, organist 
of the Pasadena Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Schoenefeld is doing good work with 
this orchestra and keeping it up to the 
high level of amateur work set tor it by 
its founder, Harley Hamilton. 

Speaking of Henry Schoenefeld, that 
composer recently has issued another 
concerto for violin. This is his Opus 59. 
It will be remembered that he took the 
Henri Marteau prize for a similar work 
several years ago.. This concerto will 
prove welcome to violinists of large 
powers who are on the outlook for new 
and interesting material. ; 

Much of the interest in the Lyric Club 
concert at Trinity Auditorium Thurs- 
day was found in the work of the soloists, 
Sigmund Beel, concertmaster of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and S. R. 
Valenza, its harpist. They played sev- 
eral concerted numbers, offering a pleas- 
ing departure from the usual piano and 
vocal selections. 

The Lyric Club is composed of 100 
women, under the direction of J. B. 
Poulin. The more serious numbers on 
the choral section of the program were 
“By Babylon’s Waters,” Gounod; “Dawn 
of Day,” Brewer, and Schumann’s “Nuss- 
baum.” The concerts of this club always 
draw large audiences for the finish of 
the chorus work and the variety of the 
offerings. W.. FF, 





Joint Recital Reveals Gifts of Brooklyn 
Artists 


Helen De Witt Jacobs, violinist, and 
Isobel Franklin Longbotham, soprano, 
two Brooklyn artists, proved their gifts 
in the music hall of the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Nov. 26, when they appeared 
jointly. The violin numbers, played with 
uniform polish, were Handel’s Sonata in 
D, Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor, 


Kramer’s “Chant Négre,” Kuzdo’s 
“Country Dance,” Saenger’s “Scotch 
Pastoral” and Gossec’s “Tambourine.” 


Mrs. Longbotham’s exceptionally pure 
tones found a grateful medium in “I Will 
Extol Thee,” from Costa’s “Eli,” Gou- 
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nod’s waltz, “Romeo and Juliet,” “Even- 
ing Song,” by Gilberté, and songs by 
Bemberg and Grieg. . Her singing was 
highly finished and authoritative. Ac- 
companiments were well played by Mar- 
jorie Jacobs. eS TF 








LESTER DONAHUE’S 
CHICAGO FOLLOWING 
GROWING RAPIDLY 





SIBELIUS SYMPHONY 
THRILLINGLY PLAYED 


A Great Work Apathetically Re- 
ceived— Matzenauer Soloist 
with Philharmonic 








TRA. Josef Stransky, conductor. 














A Chicago Snapshot of Lester Donahue, 
and Marcia 
Van Dresser of the Chicago Opera 


the California Pianist, 


Company 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—The om Ege 


picture of Lester Donahue, pianist, an 


Marcia Van Dresser, the American so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
was snapped during Mr. Donahue’s re- 
The young 
pianist made an impression on his hear- 
ers which was extraordinary for one of 
Playing on his first appear- 
ances often to mere handfuls of listen- 
ers, his return concerts have been in- 
variably swelled to goodly size by the 
reappearance of those who heard him 
before, the addition to their music-loving 
friends, and still others who have read 
of his initial 
Mr. Donahue played in 
Chicago on his way to the Pacific Coast, 
where he will be soloist with the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra and give 
recitals in Los — go San Diego, Spo- 

, returning in Janu-. 
ary for concerts in Chicago, Boston and 


cent appearance in Chicago. 


his years. 


what the critics had to sa 
performance. 


kane and Portlan 





New York. In April he will go to 
Havana. F. W. 
Paderewski, Mme. Alda and Hugh 


Allan were the musicians who appeared 
at the benefit of the B. F. B. Permanent 
Blind War Relief Fund given at the Bilt- 
more Hotel, New York, on Sunday even- 


ing, Dec. 2. 





Matzenauer, contralto. The program: 


Symphony No. 2, in D Major, Sibelius; 
“Letter” Scene from “Eugen Onegin,” 
for contralto and orchestra, Tschaikow- 
sky, Margaret Matzenauer; “Death and 
Transfiguration,” Strauss; “Immolation 
Scene” from “Gétterdimmerung,” Wag- 
ner. 





Two years ago Walter Damrosch gave 
the symphony of Sibelius its most recent 
performance in New York. 


Boston Symphony. The Philharmonic has 
hitherto avoided it. 
no particular enthusiasm in the past, nor 
did it last week, in spite of the magni- 
ficently vital and devotedly prepared in- 
terpretation which Mr. Stransky accord- 
ed it. 

Here is a case where indifference re- 
flects discreditably upon the listeners. 
For the symphony is a great work and 
an unusual one—not so elemental, new 
or epoch-making as_ the 
Fourth (upon which New York, because 
of the timidity of conductors, has never 
obtained a proper perspective), yet redo- 
lent in every bar of its composer’s amaz- 
ing genius, his marvelous originality, his 
defiant boldness, his granitic strength, 
his wild capriciousness of mood. Sixteen 
years ago he had not yet attained in full 
that haughty independence of method, 
the delectable gargoyle aspect or the 
primeval puissance which have since 
come to fruition. But though he stil] 
leaned upon Tschaikowsky, he had the 
Viking spirit, the berserker fury and, 
underlying these, the tenderness and the 
inscrutable mystery of the far north. 

Of such elements is the second sym- 
phony compounded. It leaps recklessly 
from mood to mood. It shouts to high 


makes a grotesquely humorous grimace; 
now it is sardonic, somber, devilish; now 
affecting or exultant, and at its close 
vents a rude, barbaric laugh of victory. 
The musical means are simple, the mel- 


ancy of these crepitating pizzicati, these 
dark, ostinato figures, these 


cess of wind-swept ‘yricism is cumu- 
lative and irresistible. 

The orchestra played magnificently 
and later gave a superb performance of 
“Death and_ Transfiguration.” 


auer sang the Tschaikowsky number and 


the sublime Wagnerian scene in admir- 


able style, save for a few forced high 
tones and a tendency to portamento. 


delivered Briinnhilde’s lofty utterances 
with rare grasp and understanding. 
m F. F, 





‘*More inspired playing has n 


“To describe the technical features of 
items of the pianist’s art.’”’—W. 


“A source of constant pleasure.’’—New 





ever been heard in Aeolian Hall, 


and Aeolian Hall audiences have heard all the foremost pianists 
of the time, including Paderewski.’”’ 


This is the remarkable tribute paid by H. T. Finck of the New York 
Evening Post to the Brilliant Brazilian Pianist 


Guiomar NOVAES 


her performance would be to enumerate the 


J. Henderson, in N. Y. Sun. 
“She rises above every living player of her sex.’’—Sigmund Spaeth, in N. Y. Evening 


“Astonished New York by her exceptional playing.”—P. V. R. Key, in N. Y. World. 


York Herald. 


EVERY OTHER CRITIC IN NEW YORK USED PHRASES EQUALLY FLAT- 
TERING. DO YOU REALIZE THAT THIS YOUNG BRAZILIAN GIRL IS 


THE GREATEST LIVING WOMAN PIANIST! 


For Terms and Dates, address Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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NE ARKADI 


“A singer of definite gifts.""-—W. J. Henderson in the N. Y. “Sun.” 
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NEW YORK FHILHARMONIC ORCHES- 
Con- 
cert, evening, Dec, 14. Soloist, Margaret 


Previous to 
that it had received attention from the 


The work aroused 


stupendous 


heaven at one moment and at the next 


odic material folk-like, but the trench- 


cross 
rhythms, these brief and sudden ac- 


Mr. 
Stransky’s reading of Strauss’s best tone 
poem is peerless to-day. Mme. Matzen- 


She did the first number in Russian and 
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ERCY Grainger’s “In a Nutshell,” a 
suite for orchestra,* which he has 
“dished up,” to use his way of expressing 
it, for the piano, is one of the engaging 
works of the brilliant Australian com- 
poser-pianist. Much was written of this 
suite at the time of its performance at 
the last Norfolk Festival. 

Tt is welcome because it shows us Mr. 
Grainger in a new light. Here he is not 
the skilled arranger of folk-songs, but 
an original composer, who gives us in- 
teresting harmonies as well as delightful 
melodies. The first movement, “Arrival 
Platform Humlet,” is one of those 
startling examples of what may be 
achieved in the way of composing a piece 
of music almost entirely with unison 
material. Mr. Grainger employs no har- 
monization here, barring a few hollow 
chords, without the third. Yet he ob- 
tains a very unusual effect. One is re- 
minded of the prelude of Enesco’s orches- 
tral suite, Op. 9. The Grainger piece is 
a study in rhythm, that much neglected 
element in composition, which, even at 
this late and ultra-modern day in compo- 
sition, is virtually unexplored. Percy 
Grainger realizes that and he has had his 
fling at exploration of this field in his 
“Arrival Platform Humlet.” He has 
been remarkably successful. 

“Gay but Wistful” is the title of the 
second movement. We are told by the 
composer that it is “an attempt to write 
an air with a ‘music hall’ flavor, embody- 
ing that London blend of gaiety with 
wistfulness so familiar in the perform- 
ances of George Grossmith, Jr., etc.” 
Again Grainger has won out! The piece 
is exactly what he tells us it is, a pleas- 
ing melodic affair, bright, yet wistful. 
Mr. Grainger has already performed this 
piece in public with much favor and there 
will be other pianists to do it, too. We 
like the Pastoral, the next movement, 
which is ambitious and has harmonic 
passages that arrest the attention. Mr. 
Grainger can be an “ultra-modern” when 
he chooses. Most composers would be so 
in things other than a Pastoral, but Mr. 
Grainger is in his Pastoral; he is unlike 
other composers always. 

The last movement: Remember its 
title—“‘The Gum-suckers” March. Amaz- 
ing, indeed, but not when one reads in 
the notes that “Gum-suckers” is “a nick- 
name for Australians hailing from the 
State of Victoria, the home State of the 
composer.” A rousing piece is this, a 
full-fledged march, rhythmical in the 
truest Grainger style. Mr. Grainger tells 
us that in his native Australia there is a 
democratic feeling somewhat akin to our 
own American; and that is perhaps why 
we note the “ragtime” in this number. 
After the first march theme is given out 
and restated, Mr. Grainger introduces his 
“Colonial Song,” which he has played for 
us many times, with some more “rag- 
time” touches. The episode that begins 
at Somewhat Siower stands high in Mr. 
Grainger’s output. It is a tender bit of 
lovely feeling, pure and warm, worthy 
of MacDowell at his best: The march 
works up again and we come upon a 
counterpoint of one of the sub-themes 
and the “Colonial Song.” A _ brilliant 
flourish, ending in a glissando, closes the 
piece. 

In spite of its ambition and its posses- 
sion of the many features which we have 
pointed out and which we have not been 
acquainted with in Mr. Grainger’s other 





*“IN A NUTSHELL.” Suite in Four Move- 
ments for the Piano. By Percy Aldridge 
Grainger. New York: G. Schirmer. Price, 
75 cents net each, the first two movements, 
$1.25 net each, the third and fourth move- 
ments. 


works, this “Nutshell” suite is bright 
and cheery. Percy Grainger is assured- 
ly the prophet of light and sunshine! 
He can do what he calls “double-chord- 
ing” and give you “unrelated chord- 
groups, passing freely above, below and 
through each other, without regard to the 
harmonic clash resulting therefrom,” and 
still be joyous. It is not in his nature 
to be otherwise. No one will ever live 
to find him writing a “Pathétique.” He 
would abhor such an expression as he 
would flee from the plague. 

In his unique manner he has had his 
music printed a@ la Grainger, which 
means that there is an elaborate intro- 
duction of four pages in which he ex- 
plains his music, gives us the themes 
separately and tells when and where the 
various portions of the work were com- 
posed. He even has an N. B., telling 
orchestral conductors where they may 
rent the steel marimba, wooden marim- 
ba and staff bells. And this, despite the 
fact that the house where they may be 
obtained is a competitor of his own 
publisher! Surely composers are becom- 
ing powerful. 

Other “Graingeresques” to be noted are 
the remarks scattered through the music: 
“Top notes very bright,” “easy-goingly,” 
“as clatteringly as possible,” “like a 
shriek,” “louden hugely,” “take your time 
over this,” “somewhat pertly” and the 
bewildering direction “very slightly fast- 
er,” which leaves the performer asking 
himself what to do. Andante, crescendo, 
ritenuto and similar remarks do not ex- 
ist in Mr. Grainger’s printed music; he 
is Anglo-Saxon and he will not be per- 
suaded that the universal musical nomen- 
clature is the Italian. And he has an- 
other new idea which consists of writing 
his music out in two forms, one easier 
than the other, so that players of lesser 
ability can play his pieces. One finds 
in the “Nutshell” suite at times eight or 
ten measures written out in two forms, 
the. staff-lines joined, the easier version 
in smaller notation. Composers in the 
honored past have written Vide to indi- 
cate an optional cut. Not so Mr. Grain- 
ger. He writes: “If you like, cut from 
here to bar 140.” 

We like this suite. It is fresh, har- 
monically engaging and indicative of 
bigger things to come from the composer 
of “Mock Morris” and “Shepherd’s Hey.” 
We were never quite convinced that these 
British folk-music settings, charming and 
appealing as they are, represented Grain- 
ger’s full talent as a creative artist. 

om * *” 


LBERT SPALDING’S name as a 

composer is growing. His high rank 
as a violinist is universally acknowledged 
to-day and it would seem that it will not 
be long before he is as highly thought of 
as a composer. His Suite, for violin and 
piano,} has just been issued and proves 
to be one of the most formidable works 
for this combination of instruments writ- 
ten in our day. 

There are four movements, a Prelude, 
Aria, Vivace and Fantasia. We find 
them all interesting. Opening in C ma- 
jor, Mr. Spalding gives us a Prelude 
which, for majestic sweep and directness 
of utterance, is unrivalled in contempor- 
ary music. Here is solid stuff, polyphonic 
in texture, melodic in appeal, constructed 
with real knowledge and sound musician- 
ship. There is a fine strict canon in the 
octave, one-half measure apart, on the 
second statement of the theme. In this 
movement there are things that are a bit 





*SuITE. For Violin and Piano. By Albert 
Spalding. New York: Carl Fischer. Price, 
$2 net. 
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old-style in feeling, but it is rather the 
manner of expression than the matter. 
The matter is new. 

A real modern Aria in A major lends 
a fine contrast, followed by a Vivace, a 
scherzo movement with rag-time charac- 
teristics, set in modern harmonies. The 
final movement opens with a Fantasia 
in D minor, in which Mr. Spalding takes 
his first theme of his suite and impro- 
vises on it in extraordinarily happy man- 
ner. After a good deal of development 
the Aria melody returns, this time in B 
major, however; there is a pause, after 
which the themes of the first movement 
(Prelude) appear in full contrapuntal 
array, alla breve. That noble theme, 
with which the suite opens, is heard in 
the piano, forte grandioso, with a brisk 
countertheme in the violin, which, in fact, 
is the same theme in diminution. In the 
last measures of the coda the piano enun- 
ciates the main theme in full augmenta- 
tion against brilliant passage work in 
eighth notes in the violin. 

Mr. Spalding must be congratulated 
warmly for this suite. It represents a 
type of composition which has a place 
to-day. Far more worthy is it than the 
conventional sonata which composers, 
anxious to do extended works, still insist 
upon evolving. It is a suite, and as such 
is very welcome. It shows its composer 
as a musician of distinguished creative 
gifts, backed by a compositional tech- 
nique that rivals even the best of his 
violinist confréres who compose in addi- 
tion to their violin playing, and that sur- 
passes most of them. Without a doubt 
it is one of the contemporary American 
works of importance. 

Ed * * 


BUZZI-PECCIA, the noted Ital- 
e ian vocal instructor and com- 
poser, figures in the new Ricordi is- 
sues with three  songs.{ There is 
first a bright “Serenata Gelata,” Ital- 
ian to the core, the poem by the com- 
poser, written in the Venetian dialect. 
“Baciami” is an impassioned poem set 
to effective emotional music, rising to a 
big climax at the close. The gem of the 
three, however, is “Al Cader de la Sera,” 
a setting of a Stecchetti poem, made fa- 
miliar in America already in a Sibella 
song under the title “Un organetto suona 
per la via.” 

But Signor Buzzi-Peccia has found a 
more telling way of giving us the idea 
of the organetto. He takes a melody 
from Verdi’s “Traviata” and places it 
in the piano, both hands in the treble. 
The effect is crisp, and makes his point 
clear at once. The voice then concerns 
itself with weaving a free melody in 
counterpoint with this. It is carried out 
with admirable results. 

Other new Ricordi songs are a good 
setting of “Still, Still with Thee,” by 
John Carrington, splendidly suited for 
use as an offertory in church; Carl Deis’s 
graphic “The Drums,” Stuart James’s 
“Message of the Rose,” a ballad, but a 
mighty good one, and two Irish songs 
that John McCormack could sing glori- 
ously; Geoffrey O’Hara’s “All Erin Is 
Calling Mavourneen” and Hugo Frey’s 
“Molly Dhu.” All of them are issued 
in two keys, barring the Carrington song, 
which is a low voice song. 


* * * 


MONG the most successful new songs 
this season is Harry M. Gilbert’s fine 





t“SERENATA ZELATA,” ‘“‘BACIAMI,” “AL 
CADER DE LA SERA.’ Three Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By A. 
Buzzi-Peccia. “STILL, STILL WITH THEE.” 
Sacred Song by John Carrington. “THE 
Drums.” Song by Carl Deis. “MESSAGE OF 
THE Ross.” Song by Stuart James. ‘‘MOLLY 
Duv.” Song by Hugo Frey. “ALL ERIN Is 
CALLING MAVOURNEEN.” Song by Geoffrey 
O’Hara. New York: G. Ricordi & Co. Price, 
60 cents each. 
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“Spring Rapture,’§ a setting of a poem 
of excellent quality by the gifted Charles 
Hanson Towne. Mr. Gilbert is making 
real strides as a composer. His scherzo, 
“Marionettes,” for violin, which Maud 
Powell introduced a few years ago, won 
favor and so did a few songs, but “Spring 
Rapture” surpasses all his past efforts. 
As its title indicates, it is an ecstatic 
song of spring. And we are happy to 
say that, like Frank Bibb’s_ splendid 
“Rondel of Spring,” it deals with the 
coming of this season of the year in a 
new way, not in the old Reinhold Becker- 
Oscar Weil manner. 


Mr. Gilbert’s song has expanse, it has 
a big sweep and the melody is free and 
fresh. The Meno Mosso introduces a 
haunting melodic phrase that occurs 
again in the closing measures. Sensi- 
tiveness is noted in the handling of the 
materials and we shall look for big things 
from Mr. Gilbert in the future. The 
song is published both for high and low 
voice. 


Francis Moore has given Stevenson’s 
“Swing Song” (Children’s Song) a 
charming setting. Mme. Gadski, for 
whom he is officiating as accompanist 
this season, introduced it at her New 
York recital, when it was redemanded. 
It is graceful, lilting and delightful and 
is the work of a composer of taste. It 
is issued in two keys. 

Mary Turner Salter is represented by 
a song, “Since Thy Lips Pressed Mine,” 
which shows this gifted American woman 
in a lovely lyric mood. The words are 
by John Proctor Mills. Harriet Rusk 
has written an attractive song in “The 
Springtime of the Year” to a poem by 
Frederick H. Martens. Melodious 
throughout, it has a direct appeal and 
is vocally very effective. a WW 





§“SPRING RAPTURE.’’ Song for a_ Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Harry 
M. Gilbert. Price, 75 cents. “SwiNnG SoOnNG.”’ 
Song for a Solo Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Francis Moore. “SINCE THY 
Lips PRESSED MINE.” Song for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Mary Turner 
Salter. Price, 60 cents each. “THE SPRING- 
TIME OF THE YEAR.” Song for a High Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Harriet 
Rusk. Price, 60 cents. New York: Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth. 
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SAN FRANCISCANS FIND GRAINGER HUMOROUS 





Pianist-Composer’s ‘Nutshell’ Suite Received with Prolonged Applause and Not a Few Chuckles— Its 
Author, as Soloist with Hertz’s Orchestra, Plays Grieg Concerto—Local Artists in Recitals and 


Chamber Music 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Dec. 9, 1916. 


ERCY GRAINGER appeared with 
the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra yesterday, being received with 
enthusiasm by the biggest audience the 
Cort Theater could hold. The public felt 
much curiosity concerning the Aus- 
tralian, his much discussed compositions 
and the special consignment of percus- 
sion instruments used in yesterday’s con- 
cert. This was the symphony program: 


Symphony No. 5, in B Flat, Schubert; Con- 
certo in A Minor, Op. 16, Grieg; Suite, “In a 
Nutshell,’ Percy Grainger. 


Mr. Grainger’s piano work in the con- 
certo was made interesting by exaggera- 
tive effects, while the interpretation as a 
whole was poetic. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz, played a 
delightful accompaniment. Then came 
the “Nutshell,” the suite first heard at 
the Norfolk Festival last June. 


All attention was the audience, studi- 
ously attentive, during the “Arrival 
Platform Humlet,” the “Gay but Wist- 
ful” second part, the Pastoral and the 
““Gumsuckers’ March”; all was silence 
in the auditorium, except that, when Mr. 
Grainger arose and tapped the piano 
strings with a hammer, one man contrib- 
uted an audible chuckle to the music of 
the suite. 

At the conclusion of the composition 
the audience again displayed its interest 
in the composer-pianist by prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Among the local musicians, opinions 
differ about the value of the Grainger 
work. The critics, too, are divided. 
Walter Anthony, in the Chronicle, de- 
clines to take the composer seriously. He 
thinks that Mr. Grainger has a sense of 
humor and enjoyed his joke upon the 
audience. Redfern Mason, the Examiner 
eritic, writes with more than respect. Of 
the suite in general, he says: “In a few 
years’ time we may regard these concur- 
rent streams of divergent. tonality, these 
seemingly unrelated melodies, as a new 
vision of beauty.” The Call, too, thinks 
well of the Grainger music, while the 
Bulletin, on the other hand, heads its 
review, “Grainger Puts the ‘Nut’ in a 
‘Nutshell’,” and Ernest J. Hopkins, the 
critic, says: “After performing a splen- 


did job of piano-playing in the Grieg 
Concerto, he shamelessly sat in full view 
while the orchestra delivered the latest 
child of the Grainger brain—a_ suite 
called ‘In a Nutshell.’ It is easy to ex- 
plain the title. No other kind of shell 
would be appropriate.” 

At the Friday afternoon concert, the 
Schubert Symphony, under the direction 
of Mr. Hertz, was an inspiring feature. 


To Reorganize Sokoloff Orchestra 


Nikolai Sokoloff informs me that he 
will reorganize his orchestra and give a 
symphony series early in the new year. 
It has been impossible to obtain enough 
satisfactory musicians for evening con- 
certs, the men being under contract for 
other work. 

Eighty-eight singers and other mem- 
bers of the defunct American Grand Op- 
era Company, which was organized last 
spring to give a season in the Oakland 
Auditorium, have obtained judgment 
against Leonard Prior, the impresario, 
for $3,295. Prior’s ranch in Sutter 
County has been attached. Among the 
claimants are Edith Mason, Marion 
Vecki, Thomas H. Persse and M. Bern- 
hofer. 

At the second sonata recital by Hother 
Wismer, the violinist, and Mrs. Robert 
Hughes, pianist, in the Sorosis Club Hall, 
the opening number, Schumann’s Sonata 
in A Minor, Op. 105, was exquisitely 
played. Mr. Wismer’s solo group con- 
sisted of the Bruch Adagio Cantabile, 
Op. 46; Sauret’s Farfalla, a Chopin 
composition and the Cartier-Kreisler “La 
Chasse.” Marie Partridge Price, soprano, 
sang several compositions and then Mr. 
Wismer and Mrs. Hughes were heard in 
Enrico Bossi’s Sonata in C Major, Op. 
117. 

Elsa Ruegger’s Concerts 


Elsa Ruegger, the noted Belgian ’cell- 
ist, is again in the concert field, after a 
brief period of retirement. Recent re- 
citals in San Francisco have attracted 
large audiences and throughout Cali- 
fornia she is meeting with equally great 
success. As soloist for the Pacific Mu- 
sical Society her playing of the third 
Bach Suite, for ’cello unaccompanied, cre- 
ated a deep impression. 

One of the most enjoyable concerts of 
the season was that given by the Cham- 
ber Music Society of San Francisco, for- 
merly the Quintet Club, in the Colonial 
Ballroom of the Hotel St. Francis, on 
Tuesday of last week. Haydn, Brahms 
and César Franck were represented on 
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the program. The members of this or- 
ganization are Louis Persinger, first vio- 
lin; Louis W. Ford, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Horace Britt, 
‘cello; Gyula Ormay, piano, and Elias M. 
Hecht, flute. H. B. Randall was the 
assisting clarinetist last week. 

Harpsichord and piano were the in- 
struments used in the “Program of Con- 
trasts” presented by Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Fickensher of Berkeley in the Pal- 
ace Hotel. The first part of the pro- 
gram consisted of folk-songs from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries, sung 
by Mrs. Fickensher, and harpsichord 
solos by Mr. Fickensher. In the second 
part were German, French, Russian, 
Italian and English songs of the present 
day, with three of Mr. Fickensher’s own 
compositions. It was a particularly pleas- 
ing and instructive evening. 

Kajetan Attl, harpist, and Herbert 
Riley, ’cellist, gave a concert in the St. 
Francis, assisted by Etta Morshead, so- 
prano, and Carrie Jones, pianist, and it 
was one of the season’s most successful 
affairs. 


Program of American Works 


Under the direction of Alexander 
Stewart, the California Treble Clef Sec- 
tion of the California Club recently en- 
tertained the members of the latter or- 
ganization with a program that included 
Homer Bartlett’s cantata, “Autumn Vio- 
lets,” Neidlinger’s “By the Waters of 
Babylon,” R. Huntington Woodman’s 
“Ashes of Roses” and Warner’s “Wake, 
Miss Lindy.” H.C. McCurrie, baritone, 
assisted in two other numbers. 

Paul Steindorff has been giving a high- 
ly successful series of Sunday “pop” 
concerts in the Oakland Auditorium. 
Symphonic dancers were a feature last 
Sunday. 

Helen Kanders, dramatic soprano from 
the Vienna Opera House and the Dresden 
Royal Opera, has arrived here and will 
stay until after the holidays. She states 
that she has been invited to sing with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company at the 
beginning of the new year. 

A “Sonata Hour” in the studio of Edna 
Cadwalader, violinist, attracted many 
Berkeley music-lovers Saturday evening, 
with not a few from Oakland and this 
side of the bay. Gladys Vernon Lotter, 
pianist, appeared with Miss Cadwalader. 


Soprano’s Recital Pleases 


Iole Pastori, lyric soprano, has re- 
turned from New York, where she 
studied for several years, and last Mon- 
day evening she delighted a large audi- 
ence in Scottish Rite Auditorium with 
the display of her vocal accomplishments. 
She sang in pure and beautiful voice a 
program of Italian, French, German and 
English songs, making a deep impression. 
Her enunciation won especial commenda- 
tion. Miss Pastori was assisted by Eu- 
genia Argiewicz-Bem, the young violin- 
ist, who recently arrived from Poland, 
and by Uda Waldrop, pianist. 

A noteworthy concert in the ballroom 
of the Palace Hotel last week was man- 
aged by Ashley Pettis, the’brilliant young 
San Francisco pianist. Mr. Pettis played 
as an opening group the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue, the Brahms Rhap- 
sodie in G Minor, the first movement of 
MacDowell’s “Sonata Eroica” and a 
Chopin Scherzo. The “Marsh Hymn,” 
which he composed, and a Pettis setting 
of “The Nightingale Has a Lyre of Gold” 
were among the songs sung by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Fickensher, soprano. Others on 
the program were Lawrence Strauss, 
tenor; Antonio De Grassi, violinist, and 
Dorothy Pasmore, ’cellist. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





Belle Godshalk Wins Ovation in Mount 
Holyoke Concert 


An interesting concert was given at 
Jordan Hall, Boston, Dec. 5, by the fac- 
ulty of Mount Holyoke College for the 
benefit of the Student Alumni Hall of the 
college. Belle Godshalk, a graduate of 


Mount Holyoke and a popular coloratura 
soprano, was the assisting artist. She 
was given an ovation by the faculty, 
students and alumni of Mount Holyoke 
for her splendid, artistic singing of Ar- 
diti’s “Parla” and a group of songs by 
Cadman, Ware and Barnett, and Helen 
Hopekirk’s arrangement of the old 
oa “My Love, She’s but a Lassie 
vet.” 





CARTWRIGHT STIRS PORTLAND 


Baritone Assisting Artist at Apollo Club 
Concert in Oregon 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 1.—The Apollo 

Club last Tuesday evening presented 
Earl Cartwright at its concert. With 
the possible exception of David Bispham 
no baritone who has appeared in Port- 
land has won so much praise from the 
general public as Mr. Cartwright. He 
has the gift not only of singing his songs 
well but apparently of living them. 
_ The Apollo Club again distinguished 
itself in its choral numbers. The or- 
ganization is made up of the leading 
teachers and singers of the city and has 
had years of training under the same effi- 
cient director, William H. _ Boyer. 
Whether in singing with dramatic inten- 
sity or in the dainty lullabies the work 
of the chorus was equally good. H. C. 








Gladys Axman Wins Akron’s Favor 


Gladys Axman, the gifted young dra- 
matic soprano, won a well deserved suc- 
cess on Nov. 21 in recital at Music Hall, 
Akron, Ohio, before the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club. On this occasion she sang 
“Elsa’s Traum” from “Lohengrin” and 
songs by Strauss, Aubert, Poldowski, 
Bibb and Kramer. Her singing was 
characterized by rare intelligence and 
she delivered her songs with sympathy 
and was received with favor. Mrs. Kath- 
erine Bruot provided the accompani- 
ments. On the same program Mrs. Wil- 
bur K. Treat, pianist, and Wilbur K. 
Treat, violinist, played a Handel Sonata, 
while Mrs. Treat offered compositions by 
Raff and Schumann. 





Vera Barstow Entertains 


Vera Barstow, the violinist, enter- 
tained a number of her musical friends 
on Sunday afternoon, Dec. 11, at her 
home in Morningside Drive, New York. 
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ROSALIE MILLER GIVES 
FIRST BOSTON RECITAL 


Soprano Liberally Applauded for Her 
Interpretation of a Program of 
Unhackneyed Numbers 


Boston, Dec. 9.—Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano, gave her first song recital in this 
city Tuesday afternoon in Steinert Hall. 
Richard Epstein was her accompanist, 
and may it be said here that favored 
indeed is any singer who receives the 
artful support that Mr. Epstein has to 
ive. 

Miss Miller’s program contained much 
that was interesting in unfamiliar and 
novel songs. Lully, Marais, Rameau, 
Graveaux, Brahms, Grieg, Wolf-Ferrari, 
Debussy, Marx, Saint-Saéns, La Forge 
and Foote were the composers on her 
program. 

It is understood that Miss Miller has 
studied somewhat abroad, but received 
all her American voice instruction from 
Katherine Lincoln, the well-known New 
York and Boston teacher. Her voice is 
a full, rich, resonant soprano of consid- 
erable power; yet at no time is strength 
in it gained by a sacrifice of quality. Her 
mezza-voce is particularly rich in warmth 
and color. The management of her voice 
shows not only sound schooling, but the 
intelligent ‘mind that guides it. Miss Mil- 
ler has marked interpretative ability and 
apparently enjoys most songs of the dra- 
matic type, for in them she was most 
persuasive, although she sang with rare 
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delicacy of feeling the dainty “Si j’étais 
petit oiseau” of Marais and “Und ges- 
tern hat er mir Rosen gebracht” of Marx. 
The latter song is a veritable gem, and 
the audience obliged Miss Miller to re- 
peat it, so captivating was her delivery 
of it. Her diction in the French, Italian 
and German is excellent, but, strange to 
relate, is less intelligible in her native 
tongue. The audience was of fair size, 
but in appreciation of the singer’s art 
applauded freely, and in response Miss 
Miller sang Reger’s “Waldeinsamkeit” 
at the end of her program. 
W. H. L. 


INDIANAPOLIS CONCERTS 


Local Artists in Successful Performances 
—The Flonzaleys Appear 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 7.—The directors 
of the Metropolitan School of Music gave 
an hour of music on Sunday afternoon 
at the Odeon, the program being by mem- 
bers of the faculty, including Helen 
Louise Quig, Arthur Beriault, Clarence 
Morrow, Hugh McGibney and Kenneth 
Rose. On the same afternoon there was 
the usual program at the Sculpture 
Court, Mrs. Frank Henry, pianist, and 
Ella Schroeder, violinist, supplying the 
musical program. 

At the Woodstock Country Club Oliver 
Denton, pianist, was heard on Sunday 
evening in a delightful program. 

For the last seven seasons the Flon- 
zaley Quartet has appeared as one of 
the artist attractions arranged by the 
Mannerchor and again, on Dec. 5, the 
members of the society had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing some inimitable cham- 
ber music from this organization. 

A miscellaneous program in charge of 
Jessie Lewis was given at the meeting 
on Dec. 6 of the Matinée Musicale, those 
participating being Mmes. B. A. Rich- 
ardson, Roy Sellery, R. Polk, Charles 
Maxwell, Harvey Martin, S. Ruick and 
Misses Helen Dungan, Genevieve Hughel, 
Marian Bath, Jessie Lewis and Dorothy 
Knight. Adolph H. Schellschmidt, ’cell- 
ist, assisted. 

Percival Owen, organist, gave a pro- 
gram on a, evening at the Rob- 
erts Park Church, having the assistance 
of Dwight Murphy, basso. P.S 











National Musical Bureau to Manage 
Louis Sobelman 


Louis Sobelman, well-known violinist, 
will be managed in his concert work this 
season by the National Musical Bureau. 
A concert tour has been arranged for 
him, covering the States of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. The first 
three concerts are scheduled to take place 
at the end of this month. Mr. Sobelman 
will be heard in a recital in Philadelphia 
in February. Flavius J. Lutz, pianist 
and accompanist is to assist him. 
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GRAVEURE AND SASLAVSKY 
QUARTET PLEASE NORFOLK 


Large Attendance at Russian Symphony 
Concert Pointed Out as Token of 
Increasing Local Interest 


NORFOLK, VA., Dec. 2.—The Norfolk 
Melody Club gave its fall concert Thurs- 
day night, Nov. 23, in Colonial Theater, 
assisted by Louis Graveure and the Sas- 
lavsky Quartet. Graveure is one of the 
most delightful artists that has ever ap- 
peared in Norfolk and he met with as 
genuine success as anyone who has ever 
appeared here. The Saslavsky Quartet 
added much to the program by playing a 
Dvorak quartet and a group of small 
numbers. 

The first concert of the series of four, 
which the Norfolk Music Club gives, was 
given Monday night, Nov. 27, by the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra. The audience 





practically filled the theater. This was 
somewhat unexpected, as orchestral con- 
certs here in the past have not always 
been a very strong drawing card. How- 
ever, there seems to be a general increase 
in interest concerning musical matters. 
Eva Campbell-Ogletree recently gave 
a successful recital in the auditorium of 
St. George’s School. Mrs. Campbell- 
Ogletree is a pupil of Henry Holden Huss 
and is very popular in ——- + 





Damrosch Orchestra and Salzédo Please 
Brooklyn Hearers 


The Symphony Society of New York, 
Conductor -Damrosch and the harpist, 
Carlos Salzédo, made the second of the 
series of five concerts for young people 
at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences an unequivocal success. For 
the first time in Brooklyn there was 
heard Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, 
for harp, strings, flute and clarinet, a 
truly effective offering. G. C. T. 
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“Oh, virgin rose, unfolding your beauty to the day, 
What secrets are you holding, deep in your soft array? 
The fragrance - your perfume is wafted o’er the sea; 
Across the purple mountains, Love carries it to me.” 
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TEN-CENT CONCERTS 
START IN CHICAGO 


American Symphony Orchestra 
Opens Series—Five Orchestras 
in Sunday Concerts 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Bullding, 
Chicago, Dec. 10, 1916. 


HE Civic Music Association’s newest 
movement—orchestral concerts for 

ten cents—was launched last Sunday by 
a double concert at the Sabin School. The 
concerts will be given, two each Sunday, 
under the joint auspices of the Civic Mu- 
sic Association, the Board of Education 
and the Chicago Tribune. The American 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago, Glenn 


Dillard Gunn, conductor, is the organ- 
ization selected to bring music to the 
communities, and the Tribune will meet 
all deficits. The soloist for to-day was 
Bertha Lott Sorenson, contralto. The 
large size of many of the school audi- 
toriums makes it possible to play to thou- 
sands who would be unable to go to a 
downtown theater to hear the music. 

Raoul S. Bonnano sang a program of 
twenty-seven Italian folk-songs in Cen- 
tral Music Hall Thursday night. D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor of the Madrigal 
Club, explained the songs and read trans- 
lations. Bonnano’s voice is a lyric bari- 
tone, well fitted to such music, and he 
sang with taste. 

Guy Herbert Woodard, violinist, played 
in the Bush Theater Tuesday in the Art- 
ists’ Recital series of the Bush Conserva- 
tory. He made a Beethoven Concerto 
and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” thor- 
oughly enjoyable and also played Dal- 
croze’s Concerto in C Minor, never played 
in Chicago before. 

Alexander Kaminsky, violinist, played 
works of Russian and Polish composers 
in the Standard Club on Tuesday for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the Chicago He- 
brew Institute. Lillian Moyer, soprano; 
Arthur C. Merz, baritone, and Marie 
Engelman, pianist, were soloists for the 
South Shore Country Club last Sunday. 
Pupils of Leon Sametini played Schum- 
mann’s Quintet in E Flat a om Op. 44, 
and Dvorak’s Quintet in A Major, Op. 
81, in the Ziegfeld Theater yesterday. 
This is said to be the first program of 
chamber music in a Chicago. school 
played with the assistance of a faculty 
member as one of the ensemble. Adele 
Kruger, soprano of New York, was guest 
artist. 

Frank Pallma and his orchestral band 
opened their season of Sunday afternoon 
concerts last Sunday, with Marie Lud- 
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wig, harpist, as soloist. The American 
Symphony Orchestra played two popular- 
priced concerts on the same afternoon; 
Alexander Zukovsky played at the He- 
brew Institute, with Maurice Rosenfeld 
lecturing on the program; Arthur Den- 
ham’s orchestra gave its weekly concert 
at Sinai Temple, with Marie Bergersen, 
pianist, as soloist, and Martin Ballman’s 
Orchestra played its weekly concert in 
the North Side Turner Hall. Chicago 
now has five orchestras playing good 
music at popular prices each Sunday. 

A concert of compositions by Chicago 
composers was sponsored by the Chicago 
Women’s Musical Club Thursday after- 
noon in the Florentine Room of the Con- 
gress Hotel. The composers represent- 
ed and the artists were: 


Felix Borowski, Cora Willis Ware, A. L. 
Shynman, Isaac Van Grove, Phyllis, Fergus 
and Lulu Jones Downing, composers; Worthe 
Faulkner, tenor; Susie Burr Whyland, so- 
prano, Janet Linn Cobb, violinist, and Bur- 
ton Thatcher, baritone. 


The Berwyn Choral Society, D. A. 
Clippinger, conductor, gave its first con- 
cert of the season Tuesday evening, with 
Albert Borroff as assisting artist. Edgar 
A. Nelson played an organ recital in Or- 
chestra Hall for the Sunday Evening 
Club. Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, 
was the assisting artist Wednesday 
noon at the Art Institute concert, sung 
by forty members of the Sunday Eve- 
ning Club, O. Gordon Ericson conduct- 
ing. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, after 
her return concert in Toledo last week, 
left for the Pacific Coast. She will sing 
in Pocatello and Caldwell, Idaho; for 
the Amphion Club in Seattle, and will 
give programs in Los Angeles and other 
California cities. She will spend the 
holidays in San Diego, returning in Janu- 
ary to fill engagements in the Middle 
West. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


MICHIO ITOW’S RECITAL 








Japanese Dancer’s Exotic Art Fascinates 
His Audience 


Michio Itow, who produced the Japan- 
ese play “Bushido” for the Washington 
Square Players, gave a recital of unique, 
fascinating Japanese dances at the Com- 
edy Theater, New York, on Dec. 6. He 
was assisted by Tulle Lindahl, a clever, 
picturesque dancer, who appeared in solo 
numbers. The music for the dances was 
supplied by the Erdmann Quintet, the 
pianist of which, Samuel Jospe, played 
the Chopin Fantasie as a solo. 

Unusual interest centered in the first 
appearance in New York of this origi- 
nal young Japanese artist, who danced in 
London and studied for a time in Russia. 
Fantastic, grotesque versions of his own 
flowery land’s “No” legends he inter- 
preted, and took his huge audience by 
storm when he appeared as The Spirit of 
Wine, Hangia, a hideous female demon, 
or as the Fox, who is so happy that he 
dances himself to death. But when Itow 
danced the Delibes Caprice, enthusiasm 
ran riot and he was showered with flow- 
ers. 

A Japanese Fisher Song, sung by Itow 
at the beginning of the performance, 
sounded the keynote of what was to fol- 
low. Would that he had danced to na- 
tive Japanese music, instead of to that of 
Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff and others. 
Sir Thomas Beecham is said to have 
made some interesting arrangements of 
Japanese folk melodies for Itow, which 
the dancer used in London. Why didn’t 
he use these here? H. B. 





Gertrude Rennyson Impresses a Mary- 
land Audience Deeply 


CHESTERTOWN, Mbp., Dec. 5.—On Mon- 
day evening last, Gertrude Rennyson, 
dramatic soprano of national reputation, 
delighted a Chestertown audience with a 
beautiful program of French, Italian, 
German and English songs. Her offer- 
ings were most enthusiastically received. 
Mabel Toulson of Chestertown was Miss 
Rennyson’s accompanist, and her flawless 
work added greatly to the success of the 
recital. Miss Rennyson’s art and her 
wonderful voice left a profound impres- 
sion. 
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PROVIDENCE WOMEN SING 
ANTHEMS OF THE ALLIES 


Picked Chorus from Four Clubs Heard 
in Concert for Soldiers’ Fund— 
An Oriental Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 8.—Important 
concerts by our two largest musical 
clubs were the feature of the past week. 
Both were largely attended and success- 
ful. On Tuesday in Memorial Hall the 
Chaminade gave a benefit for the concert 
fund for the Allied soldiers at the front. 
There was a fine array of soloists from 
the club, whose excellent work was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Those taking 
part were: Instrumental quintet, Vir- 
oo Boyd Anderson, Alice Arnold Hunt, 

rs. Jacob Kelley, Helen Grant, Hope 
Whittier Anderson; Inez Harrison, 
mezzo-soprano; May Atwood, Mrs. Amy 
Eastwood Fuller, pianists; Olive Emory 
Russell, soprano; Evangeline Larry, vio- 
linist; Helen Warren, soprano; Irma 
Phillips, contralto, and a picked ehorus 
from the MacDowell, Schubert, Chopin 
and Chaminade clubs, which sang the 
national anthems of the Allies, under 
the direction of Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
bonnel, the club president. 

On Thursday morning the Chopin 
Club held its third musicale, giving an 
Oriental program. It was one of the 
best concerts ever given by the club mem- 
bers. The program, entitled the “Garden 
of Allah,” was presented by Thelma 
Woodhouse, reader, and the following 
club members: String quartet, Virginia 
Boyd Anderson, Leonore eee, rs. 
Jacob Kelley and Florence E. Whitney; 
Ethel Dobson Sayles, soprano; Nellie 
Grant, Mrs. Frank E. Waterman and 








YEATMAN GRI 


FFITH 


Teacher of Florence Macbeth 
and many other prominent 
artists and teachers. 

STUDIOS: 3818 W. 82d St. 
New York. Tel. 8537 Schuyler 





GENEVIEVE ZIELINSKI 


Coloratura 
Soprano 


Management: FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Jessie Cameron, contraltos; Hazel Treat, 
soprano; Charles W. Stanwood, tenor; 
Alfred Buckley, baritone; Mary S. Win- 
sor, Ethel L. Thornton and Mrs. George 
C. Arnold, the club president, pianists. 
The novel and interesting program was 
arranged by the following committee: 
Mrs. Fred E. Tattersall, Mrs. Jacob S. 
Kelley and Mrs. Joseph E. ae. 





Richard Keys Biggs, Organist, in Two 
Well Played Recitals 


Richard Keys Biggs, the brilliant or- 
ganist, gave two recitals last week with 
gratifying results. On Sunday, Dec. 3, 
he played for the members of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists and their friends 
at the Harvard Club in Boston. There 
were about 800 persons on hand to hear 
Mr. Biggs play the big organ, which is 
considered one of the finest in the coun- 
try. He played Piutti’s G Minor Sonata, 
Bach’s C Minor Fantasia, ‘the Goldmark 
Sakuntala Overture and three Wagner 
transcriptions as his principal numbers, 
offering also shorter pieces by Stoughton 
and Dethier. Tuesday evening, Dec. 5, 
found the organist at New London, 
Conn., where he played a recital at St. 
James’ Church. Among the prominent 
features of his program here were James 
H. Rogers’s Second Suite, which is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Biggs; Mr. Biggs’s own 
“Sunset Meditation,” Bach and Wagner 
numbers and short pieces by Kinder, 
MacMaster and Dethier. 
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TRI-CITY ORCHESTRA SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 





New Organization Opens Season 
in Davenport, with Myrtle 
Elvyn as Soloist 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, Dec. 8.—Last week 
at the Burtis Theater there took place 
the first concert of this season by the 
Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, founded 
last winter. The orchestra gave one 
concert last spring as a sort of “feeler”’ 
for our community to ascertain whether 
co-operation, financial and sympathetic, 
could be obtained to make the organiza- 
tion permanent. That concert being a 
success, the propaganda was again taken 


up this fall and the present permanent 
organization effected with a guarantee 
fund of $10,000 a year for three years. 

The concert just given in Davenport 
was the first of a series of about twelve 
to be distributed among the three cities 
of Davenport, Rock Island and Moline. 

Ludwig Becker of Chicago, as last 
season, was the conductor, and Myrtle 
Elvyn, the Chicago pianist, was the solo- 
ist. 

The opening number, the “Rienzi” 
Overture, was to me the weakest thing 
in the concert, for this overture, without 
adequate brass, is bound to fall, and the 
brass section—as last season—is_ the 
weak spot in the band. Time will rectify 
this, although skilful brass players in 
any community are rare. The addition 
of a trumpet, instead of cornet, is to be 
wished, and I am told is speedily to be 
accomplished. The movement from the 
Symphony No. 8 of Beethoven was well 


done, the woodwinds being markedly im- 
proved over last year in ensemble, bal- 
ance and tonal beauty. 

Miss Elvyn then played the familiar 
Grieg Concerto. A writer in a local daily 
attempted to attack Miss Elvyn for her 
“mannerisms,” though with but indiffer- 
ent success, we thought. She was well 
received. The “Peer Gynt” Suite fol- 
lowed and enjoyable, indeed, was the 
sheer beauty of the strings in the first 
movement. Whether Mr. Becker has 
been more fortunate in training his 
string section (he is himself a skilful 
violinist and teacher) or whether, like 
Topsy, it “just grew” through the fine 
feeling and fortunate training of the in- 
dividual players cannot be known; prob- 
ably the two combined. In any event, the 
new orchestra surely has a long start in 
its fine string section. Many in the au- 
dience hugely enjoyed the Tschaikowsky 
Andante Cantabile—the familiar string 
quartet one—though the present writer 
did not. 

Miss Elvyn in her solo group was more 
successful, we thought, than in the Con- 
certo. The Kreisler pieces were lovely, 
delightful in tone and rhythm. The 
Arabesques on Strauss’s “Blue Danube” 
Waltz, still further embroidered by Miss 
Elvyn’s teacher and friend, Godowsky, 
were given with the appropriate fleet- 
ness and élan. The performer was en- 
cored. 

Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, 
followed from the orchestra. Would that 
this piece, with its meaningless noise 
and poverty of thought, might be forever 
laid with its brothers, “Storm at Sea,” 
“Variations on the Suwanee River,” etc., 
high upon the shelves of —. ! 

L. B. C. 





OMAHA VIOLINIST RETURNS 





Karel Havlicek Applauded by Home 
Audience in Two Concerts 


OMAHA, Dec. 2.—Much interest has 
been taken during the last week in a con- 


cert company giving two performances 
under the auspices of the George Crook 
Woman’s Relief Corps, in which the 
stellar attraction was Karel Havlicek, 
violinist, who until a few years ago was 
an Omahan. Mr. Havlicek’s tonal equip- 
ment is excellent in its adaptability to 
compositions of all style. His technique 
is ample and he plays with authority. 
His appearance here has been a note- 
worthy event. He was accompanied by 
Malvina Ehrlich, who also contributed 
solo numbers. Paul Parks, who has a 
beautiful baritone voice, also assisted. 
Last Sunday afternoon All Saints’ 








HOTZ 


SOPRANO 


Mae Hotz was cast as Mimi, and that 
talented soprano brought to the role a 
dramatic fervor that was ample and a voice 
that, especially in the upper register, was 
wonderfully sweet and clear. 

—The Philadelphia Record. 
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PIANIST 


Choir, H. J. Simms, organist and choir- 
master, gave the first of a series of musi- 
cal services. Much beautiful work was 
done from the “Elijah.” Henry Cox, 
violinist, was heard in a well played 
group. 

One of the significant events of the 
week was Thomas J. Kelly’s lecture on 
“Psychology of Music,” delivered before 
the Omaha Woman’s Club. An excellent 
point for the timid public performer was 
“think not of what may go wrong, but 
of the many times the thing has been 
successfully accomplished—if you would 
avoid stage fright.” 

The Schmoller and Mueller Auditorium 
was the scene recently of two interesting 
recitals. J. E. Brill presented his artist 
pupils, Emily Lear, Olga Eitner and 
Agnes Knoflicek, in a violin recital, as- 
sisted by Eleanor Lear, pianist, and 
Mary Lewis and Helen McCaffrey, so- 
pranos. Annette Evans, pianist, was 
presented in a recital by her teacher, 
Edith L. Wagoner. She was assisted by 
Salome Abbott, contralto, and Bertha 
Clark, accompanist. BE. L. W. 





Lucy Gates Assists Mendelssohn Club 
of Albany 
ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 8.—The Mendels- 


sohn Club’s opening concert under the 
direction of Dr. Frank Sill Rogers last 


night in the auditorium of the State Edu-.- 


cation Building featured Lucy Gates, col- 
orature soprano. The club gave Dudley 
Buck’s cantata, “King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas,” with incidental solos sung by How- 
ard Smith, tenor, and Edgar Palmer, 
baritone. The real choral triumph of the 
evening was the Russian folk song, 
“Volga Boat Song.” Harry A. Russell 
was the efficient accompanist. Miss 
Gates gave four songs of Grieg that were 
impressive in their appeal and enhanced 
by the charming manner of the artist. 
Her “Bell Song” from Delibes’s “Lakmé” 
revealed the coloratura qualities of her 
voice. 


CARL 





Director of Piano Department at Texas Christian University 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





Zoellners Play in St. Joseph, Mo. 


St. JosepH, Mo., Dec. 2.—The Fort- 
nightly Musical Club of this city pre- 
sented the Zoellner Quartet on Nov. 27. 


The large audience present gave them 
an ovation and it was generally conceded 
that in the twenty-six years’ existence of 
the club no more delightful program had 
ever been given. So great was their suc- 
cess that the club has decided to bring 
them again next year. 


Oklahoma Greets Hofmann and Mc- 
Cormack at Recitals 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., Dec. 8.—Josef 
Hofmann gave a recital in the City Audi- 


torium recently, earning a great ovation. 
John McCormack, assisted by Donald 
McBeath, violinist, gave a recital in the 
same building two days later. The audi- 
ence numbered 4500 and hundreds were 
turned away. Edwin Schneider played 
artistic accompaniments. C. H. 
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TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
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sTuptos} BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 


ASTOLFO PESCGIA 


MAESTRO OF “BEL CANTO” 
148 W. 92nd St., New York 
Telephone: Riverside 3815 


MAXIMILIAN PILZER, Violinist 


Residence and Studio: 
260 West 57th Str et ‘Phone Cirole 224 


DOUGLAS POWELL ***°H282 0.70 


Opera, Concert and Recital Repertoire 
9 East 43d St. (Next to Schirmer’s) 
Phone Murray Hill 8693 


MELANIE CONSTANZE RICHARDT 


GERMAN DICTION FOR SINGERS ACCORDING 
¢ THE LEHMANN PRINCIPLES 
Tel Riverside 7280. 281 Central Park West. New York 


CARL M. ROEDER, Teacher of Piano 
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Newark Studio: 136 Roseville’ Ave. 


THE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


ELL, Director 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS. Method of Teaching in- 
dorsed by RUFFO, SAMMARCO, DIDUR and others. 
Carnegie Hall, New York Ci - f 


SCHOOL OF MUSICIANSHIP 
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EDNA WHITE TRUMPET “QUARTETTE 


Edna White Erminie Kahn 
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226 West 129th Street, New York City 
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ALVINA WIENS, «voice Cutture (oramatie art 
(Now Booking for Entertainments) German, English 


and Italian. Studio: 39 Mountford Street, Boston, 
Mass. Telephone, 8495 Back Bay. 


WALTER S. YOUNG 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall : New York 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director. 
Metropolitan Opera House,’ New York. 
1425 Broadway. Tel. Bryant 5554 
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Frances Alda’s Concert and Opera Suc- 
cesses 


Mme. Frances Alda, of the Metropoli- 
tan, has been singing in many concerts 
and recitals, as well as numerous operas, 
since she returned from her tour early in 
November. Last Saturday evening Mme. 
Alda was soloist with the Philharmonic 
Society. On Monday morning of this 
week she sang at one of the Bagby con- 
certs, and Tuesday evening with the Mo- 
zart Society. Her engagements here be- 
gan with an appearance at a Biltmore 
Morning Musicale Nov. 10, which was 
followed by her Carnegie Hall recital on 
the 14th. On the evening of the 16th she 
sang in “Manon Lescaut” at the Opera, 
and on the 18th in “Prince Igor.”’ Phila- 
delphia opera goers heard Mme. Alda in 
this opera on the 21st. She returned to 
New York and sang “Manon Lescaut” 
the following night. On the 25th she 
sang “Bohéme” in Brooklyn, and the 
same opera in New York on the 30th. 
Saturday evening, Dec. 2, Mme. Alda 
sang at the home of Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., in Westbury, L. I., and 
on the following evening at two charity 
concerts, one at the Hippodrome and the 
other at the Biltmore. Mme. Alda has 
been in uniformly excellent voice. 





Sharon (Mass.) Chorus Gives Concert 
and Leads Community Sing 


SHARON, Mass., Dec. 2.—The Sharon 
Choral Society gave a concert perform- 
ance of Flotow’s “Martha” in the Sharon 
Town Hall last night. Frederick W. 
Wodell, the voice teacher of Boston, con- 
ducted the excellent performance, and 
the solo parts were capably taken by his 
professional students, Mrs. J. S. Treloar, 
soprano; Mada E. Lemont, mezzo-con- 
tralto; J. S. Treloar, basso; Thomas F. 
Kerns, tenor, and Dr. St. Clair Wodell, 
basso. Grace C. Brown, pianist, and an 
orchestra of strings furnished the accom- 
paniments. Before the performance the 
chorus and audience joined in a “com- 
munity sing,” directed by Mr. Wodell. 


Martha Phillips on Artist List of Miss 
Bamman 


Martha Phillips, the delightful young 
Swedish soprano, who recently made a 
notable début in ®olian Hall, is now 
under the direction of Catharine A. 
Bamman. Up to this time Miss Bam- 
man has consistently refused to add any 
vocalists to her important list of attrac- 
tions of the “different sort.” Miss Bam- 
man gives as her reason for this change 
in her policy the fact that she feels 
Martha Phillips to be the embodiment 
of what she has sought for some time, as 
a fitting complement to the chamber mu- 
sic attractions she controls. 








Another Concert Tour for Merle Alcock 


Merle Alcock, the American contralto, 
who recently returned from a highly suc- 
cessful concert tour through the Middle 
West, has just been booked for another 
tour in February, during which she will 
appear in a series of noteworthy recitals 
and concerts. On Feb. 14 she will sing 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in Oswego, N. Y. Bruno 
Huhn, conductor of the Nylic Chorus, 
has engaged Mrs. Alcock as soloist at 
the concert of this society in Molian 
Hall, New York, on Jan. 25. 
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324 Sixth Ave., LaGrange, Ill. 
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Phone LaGrange, 510 


Cencert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


























Missouri Choral Club Presents * Lakme” 
At Annual Operatic Lecture-Recital 























Members of the Hannibal (Mo.) Grand Opera Choral Club, Which Presents an Opera Each Year in Lecture-Recital Form. 
Eleanor M. Davis, the Director, Is Seated at the Piano 


ANNIBAL, MO., Dec. 7.—Hannibal 
had its first lecture-recital on 
“Lakmé” last week when Eleanor M. 
Davis, director of the Grand Opera Club, 
presented the work at the Study Club 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A. hall. Miss 
Davis not only played the piano part, but 
also sang the principal arias of the opera. 
The unique presentation of Delibes’s 


work, which is not familiar in Hannibal, 
was thoroughly appreciated. 

Members of the city’s two other fed- 
erated organizations, the Woman’s Club 
and the Sorosis Club were guests of the 
Study Club. The Grand Opera Club has 
given three other lecture-recitals on op- 
eras and will continue to present one 
opera each year. 


Mrs. T. H. Richmond, Mrs. Mattie 
Waller, Mrs. W. D. Bledsoe and Mrs. 
Thomas Robinson, members of the ex- 
ecutive committee, were assisted dur- 
ing the afternoon by Mrs. Lee G. Jack- 
son, Mrs. J. A. Bottomly, Mrs. Russell 
Matson, Mrs. William Blackler, Mrs. W. 
C. Guss, Mrs. J. M. Worland, Mrs. Berry- 
man Henwood and Mrs. Edmund Jaeger. 





Criterion Quartet in Unique Orange 
Musicale 


At the home of Mr. Haskins, of Hutten 
Park, Orange, N. J., a concert of unique 
character was given on Dec. 6. Mr. Has- 
kins’ guests knew nothing of what had 
been arranged. The Criterion Male 
Quartet had been “spirited” into the 
house and remained upstairs until ten 
o’clock. The guests had all assembled, 
when at a signal from Mr. Haskins the 
lights were turned out and the quartet 
sang Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord” from 
upstairs. At the close of this number 
the Criterions were introduced and sang 
a program, which included quartets by 
Buck, Dvorak-Spross, Protheroe, Gibson, 
Hadley and Van de Water. The solo 
numbers were by John Young in songs 
by Aylward and Wells, Horatio Rench in 
two Tosti songs, George Reardon in songs 
by Homer and Wells and Donald Chal- 
mers in a Spross song. The success of 
the quartet was instantaneous and ar- 
rangements are being made for it to ap- 
pear soon at the Woman’s Club in 
Orange. 





Zoellner Quartet Now Touring the East 


The Zoellner Quartet having toured 
for the last two months with great suc- 
cess in the Middle West is now appearing 
in the East. Among the important en- 
gagements to be filled are the following: 
Harris Theater, New York; Max San- 
ders’ Elite Musicales, Dec. 24 and Jan. 
21; Dec. 19, Colgate University; Dec. 22, 
Harrisburg, Pa., Wednesday Club; Dec. 


23, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y.; Jan. 
8, Frederick, Md., Mt. Hood University; 
Jan. 13, New Hampshire College, Dur- 
ham, N. H.; Jan. 15, Boston Art Club, 
Boston; Jan. 20, Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; Jan. 22, Red Bank, 
N. J. The quartet’s Eastern tournée 
will be interrupted for ten days to per- 
mit of a flying trip to Texas. The most 
southern point they will touch is San An- 
—— and they will leave New York on 
ec. 30. 





Connell Gives Recital at Columbia 


Horatio Connell, the noted bass-bari- 
tone, gave an interesting program of 
songs at Columbia University on Dec. 6 
under the auspices of the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Mr. Connell sang two 
numbers from Haydn’s “The Seasons,” 
songs by Beethoven, Mozart, Mahler, 
Wolf, Schubert, Ward-Stephens, Hahn, 
Levey and several old Welsh, Irish and 
English numbers, and renewed the favor- 
able impressions that he has made as an 
interpreter, singing with splendid diction 
and beautiful quality of tone. He was 
heard with pleasure by a discriminating 
audience. Ellis Clark Hammann was his 
accompanist and played several groups 
of solos. He, too, was favorably re- 
ceived. 





An original lullaby composed as a 
tribute to Stephen C. Foster was included 
on Percy Grainger’s program at his Sat 
urday Club recital in Sacramento, Cal., 
on Dec. 4. 
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Jeska Swartz-Morse and Joseph Malkin 
Join in Lowell Recital 


LOWELL, MaAss., Nov. 23. — Jeska 
Swartz-Morse, contralto of the former 
Boston Opera Company, and Joseph 
Malkin, the eminent Russian  ’cellist, 
gave a joint recital in Colonial Hall last 
evening, under the auspices of the Low- 
ell Teachers’ Organization. Mme. Swartz- 
Morse’s artistic performance was warm- 
ly applauded. Her numbers were so 
chosen as to display the versatility of 
her art, and both vocally and interpre- 
tatively she captivated her listeners. Mr. 
Malkin’s numbers included a Romance 
of his own composition. Mr. Malkin gave 
a superb performance, playing with his 
accustomed artistry. Mary Pumphrey- 
Tower was the accompanist. 


Godowsky Entertained in Altoona 


ALTOONA, PA., Dec. 16.—H. F. Faber, 
organist of the First Lutheran Church, 
entertained Leopold Godowsky and a 
number of prominent local musicians 
lately on the occasion of the noted pian- 
ist’s recital here. A dinner was given in 
the Elks’ home and among the guests 
were M. S. Molloy, who represents the 
Art Publication Society of St. Louis, of 
which Mr. Godowsky is editor-in-chief. 








ELIZABETH 


DICKSON 


CONTRALTO 


Admirers of the art song have not been 
offered anything this season to compare with 
Miss Dickson’s recital, both for the interest 
of the program and the manner of its pres- 
entation.—Phila. North American. 


An interesting song recital was given at 


Witherspoon Hall yesterday afternoon by 
Miss Elizabeth Dickson, contralto, which 
was enjoyed by a select audience. The 
program was arranged in such a way that 
the singer was able to show the many pos- 
sibilities of her voice, which is deep and 
full and melodious. Its mellowness is its 
most marked beauty.—Phila, Press. 

Elizabeth Dickson, a skilled and pleasing 
interpreter of the “fart song,” gave a highly 
agreeable matinée recital yesterday in With- 
erspoon Hall. A richly colored, well-con- 
trolled contralto voice and a finished tech- 
nique made Miss Dickson’s singing a pleas- 
ure to hear.—Phila. Telegraph. 
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CREDIT SYSTEM AIDS 
DENTON COLLEGE 


Texas Conservatory Enrollment 
Doubled and Its Facilities 
Increased 


DENTON, TEX., Dec. 15.—With the giv- 
ing of college credits for lessons and 
practice as well as theoretical courses, 
the enrollment of the College of Indus- 
trial Arts Music Department has prac- 
tically doubled. Three additional teach- 
ers have been secured, and the faculty 
now stands as follows: Nothera Barton, 
director piano department; Helen Nor- 
fleet, Hannah Asher, Lessie Lindsey, 
Selma Tietze, Ruby Laurence, piano; 
Alma Ault, director violin; Albert Pfaff, 
director voice; Stella Lea Owsley, voice. 
It has been necessary to buy more pianos 
and build an addition to the Conserva- 
tory building since the opening of school. 

The first of the faculty recitals of the 
year was a violin program of decided 
charm given recently by Alma Ault. Les- 
sie Lindsey played her accompaniments. 
Nothera Barton, director of piano, just 
returned from a year’s leave for study, 
gave a splendid program at the college 
recently. Salvatore de Stefano, harpist, 
appeared Nov. 18 in joint recital with 
Stella Lea Owsley, who is also a Music 
League artist. M. de Stefano’s artistic 
playing proved so popular that his ad- 
mirers remained to hear a number of 
additional compositions. Miss Owsley is 
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a charming young soprano fresh from 
the Seagle studio. Her voice is nat- 
urally lovely, and she has an engaging 
stage presence. 

Helen Norfleet, pianist, and Stella Lea 
Owsley, soprano, gave the opening con- 
cert at the Texas State Woman’s Fair. 
Miss Norfleet also gave the opening pro- 
gram last year. 

The first number of the artists’ course 
at the college was the recital by Giovanni 
Martinelli. Mr. Martinelli’s — voice 
and emotional warmth of style gave him 
immediate power over his audience. Mr. 
Bamboschek as associate artist gave sym- 
pathetic support. 


ANCIENT MUSIC IN SAN JOSE 








Harpsichord Heard for First Time at 
Pacific Conservatory Concert 


SAN Jos&, CAL., Dec. 1—A novelty in 
recitals was given Nov. 27 at the Pacific 
Conservatory of Music, when the harpsi- 
chord and the music of the early periods 
was heard. This was the first time that 
the harpsichord had been heard in this 
city. Warren D. Allen’s explanatory re- 
marks.added much interest and his work 
at the harpsichord demonstrated -his ver- 
satility. Miriam Burton played a group 
of early Italian numbers for this instru- 
ment, and Nathan J. Landsberger, vio- 
linist, was also a soloist. 

Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto, and 
Charles Maschal Dennis, baritone, gave 
a splendid program for the benefit of the 
Florence Erittenden Home last week. 
Warren Allen was at the piano. 

The Newman Club was the beneficiary 
at a recital given recently by Myrtle 
Dingwell Kelley, soprano, and Mr. Arril- 
lega, pianist, both of San Francisco. 

Much favorable comment has_ been 
made regarding the musical setting re- 
cently performed, composed by Ruth 
Esther Cornell for “The Piper,” Joseph- 
ine Preston Peabody’s drama. 

De Lorenzo’s String Quartet gave an 
enjoyable program at Los Gatos last 
week. Nicola de Lorenzo was the soloist. 

The second of the series of free organ 
recitals being given by the local branch 
of the A. G. O. was given last Thursday 
afternoon by Susan Boulware, assisted 
by Mary J. Hayward, soprano. 


LADA ENTRANCES ROANOKE 








Dancer Appears with Russian Symphony 
in Virginia City 

ROANOKE, VA., Dec. 2.—The Thursday 
Morning Music Club presented the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Alt- 
schuler, conductor, and Lada, the dancer, 
at the Academy of Music on Wednesday 
evening. Every seat in the large house 
was occupied. The Liszt Piano Concerto 
in E Flat, played by Edward Morris, 
with orchestra, came in for a generous 
share of the honors. The orchestral 
numbers were greatly enjoyed. 

As for Lada, she completely captivated 
her audience with her grace and charm. 
Nothing more dainty than the Shadow 
Dance or more exquisite than the Valse 
Triste can be imagined, and yet she 
seemed to attain the perfection of her 
art in the Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 

M. D. H. 





Damrosch Orchestra Opens Its Season 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the 
baton of Walter Damrosch, gave its 
initial concert of the season here yester- 
day before an appreciative audience. 
The symphony was Raff’s “Lenore,” 
but the unusual orchestral number was 
the suite “In a Nutshell,” by Percy 
Grainger, played for the first time in 


SPIERING CHICAGO 
ORCHESTRA SOLOIST 


Violinist Plays New Work by 
Hugo Kaun— Mendelssohn 
Club’s Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
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Chicago, Dec. 11, 1916. 





¢é¢]T is eleven and a half years,” said 

Theodore Spiering, during the in- 
termission of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra concert last Friday afternoon, 
“since I left Chicago, and I have noticed 
a remarkable advancement in musical 
art in this city in that time!” 

Mr. Spiering was the soloist with the 
orchestra at last week’s pair of concerts 
and re-established himself as one of the 
foremost musicians who, for at least a 
time, claimed Chicago as his home. Him- 
self a member of the orchestra with 
which on this occasion he appeared as 
soloist, Mr. Spiering found himself 
among many friends and admirers. 

The concert, one of the most interest- 
ing of the season, brought forth a work 
by Hugo Kaun, the “Fantasiestiick,” for 
violin and orchestra, played by Mr. 
Spiering for the first time in Chicago. 
The piece did not have any unusual mu- 
sical interest, but it was played with 


great virtuosity by the soloist. Mr. 
Spiering’s performance of the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto later on the program 
had a much greater success. In this Mr. 
Spiering showed himself the serious mu- 
sician, the virtuoso of great technical 
attainments and the interpreter of artis- 
tic style and taste. 

Alfven’s Third Symphony, a beautiful, 
spontaneous work in four movements, 
full of ingratiating themes, was well re- 
ceived, and Debussy’s Two Nocturnes 
(“Clouds” and “Festivals”), as well as 
the sprightly “Liebesfriihling” Overture, 
by Schumann, were played by the orches- 
tra, under Frederick Stock, in a fasci- 
nating manner. 

Oliver Denton, pianist, and the Kouns 
sisters, Nellie and Sara, were the recital- 
givers Sunday afternoon. The former, 
under the management of F. Wight Neu- 
mann, made his Chicago début at the 
Illinois Theater, and revealed distinctive 
talent. He made a very good impression. 
The Kouns sisters, lyric sopranos of en- 
gaging stage appearance and pleasing 
vocal accomplishments, were heard at the 
Playhouse, in solo numbers and duets. 
They sang in duet with much charm 
songs by Hildach, Caraccioli, Saint- 
Saéns and Balangini. Their voices are 
much alike and blend well. Isaac Van 
Grove assisted as accompanist. 

Last Thursday evening brought three 
concerts. The Mendelssohn Club, under 
the direction of Harrison M. Wild, at- 
tracted a record-breaking audience to 
Orchestra Hall. Florence Macbeth was 
assisting artist instead of Mabel Gar- 
rison. 

Mr. Wild presented five songs by Ed- 
ward Elgar, Op. 45, all beautiful pieces, 
sung with tonal shading. Dudley Buck’s 
“Lead Kindly Light,” sung In Memoriam 
for the late Frederick Woodman Root, 
who was a faithful supporter and first 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Club, was 
given with reverent feeling. 

The florid Polonaise from Thomas’s 
“Mignon” (“Je Suis Titania”) was sung 
by Miss Macbeth with brilliant technique, 
flexibility and tonal charm, and an en- 
core was demanded by the eager audi- 
ence. Later in the evening Miss Mac- 
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Washington. Harold Bauer, forceful and 
artistic, was the soloist. W. H. 
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beth sang a group of songs by Dalcroze, 
Rabey and Hildach. 

Raoul Bonano, an Italian baritone, now 
a resident of Chicago, assisted by D. A. 
Clippinger, gave an entertaining and in- 
structive lecture and presented some 
twenty-six Italian folk-songs, with good 
vocal method and with clear interpreta- 
tive talent. He appeared at Central Mu- 
sic Hall Thursday —. 

Walter Spry, one of Chicago’s prom- 
inent pianists, co-operated with Alex- 
ander Krauss, violinist; George Dasch, 
viola, and Walter Ferner, ’cellist, in his 
annual recital Thursday evening at the 
Recital Hall of the Fine Arts Building. 
Mr. Spry in the Schumann Quartet, Op. 
47, displayed fine musicianship and a 
gift for ensemble playing; his tone was 
clear and his mechanical equipment of 
formidable caliber. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


AMERICANS PLEASE LOCKPORT 








Five Artists Presented at All-Native 
Concert in New York Town 


Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The All- 
American Course managed by A. A. Van 
De Mark last night presented Lucy Jahn, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, contralto; Cal 
vin Coxe, tenor; Edmund Jahn, bass, and 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, with Eliza- 
beth Siedhoff at the piano, in a concert 
at the Auditorium. 

Miss Ellerman’s rich contralto voice 
showed her dramatic expression and 
depth of feeling; Edmund Jahn’s num- 
bers were received with much favor; 
Lucy Jahn made a decided impression 
with her excellent, clean-cut technique. 

Before Miss Hardeman appeared Mr. 
Van De Mark announced that the violin 
Miss Hardeman used was heard in Lock- 
port exactly sixty years ago in the hands 
of Ole Bull. She received an ovation 
such as is seldom accorded an artist in 
Lockport. The accompanist of the eve- 
ning, Elizabeth Siedhoff, performed he: 
part of the program in her usual excel- 
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RUSSIAN ’CELLIST MAKES 
HIS AMERICAN DEBUT 


Bogumil Sykora a Player of Genuine 
Artistic Susceptibilities and 
Feelings 


A Russian ’cellist, Bogumil Sykora, 
made his American début before a widely 
disseminated audience in Carnegie Hall 


Tuesday afternoon of last week and in- 
spired agreeable feelings. Mr. Sykora 
is a young and unassuming person, very 
much in earnest and with abilities suffi- 
cient to justify further appearances here 
—though in a smaller hall. He played 
last week a concert by Piatti, some short 
Moussorgsky and 


pieces by himself, — 
Mulerd and Tschaikowsky’s “Rococo 
Variations.” 


’Cello recitals are, as a rule, mortal 
afflictions, not only on account of the in- 
herent limitations of the instrument, but 
owing even more to the paucity of musi- 
cal material available and to the hab- 
itual bad judgment of artists in select- 
ing matter. Of course, there is always 
Bach and the sonatas of Beethoven, of 
Brahms, of Grieg and others. But ’cell- 
ists are as bad as violinists in the belief 
that a sonata does not suffice to exhibit 
individual prowess. 

Mr. Sykora’s program, like those of 
the generality of his confréres, was mu- 
sically of small account. 

Nevertheless, the young artist succeed- 
ed in the main in proving his real artis- 
tie susceptibilities and feelings. He can 


play a cantilena with excellent phrasing 
and a good deal of warmth, as well as 
volume and much beauty of tone. In 
common with most ’cellists, he coarsens 
his tone in rapid passages and in the 
fast movements of the Piatti sonata he 
sawed vehemently and played out of 
tune, particularly in octave work. Yet 
Mr. Sykora’s technique has much to com- 
mend it. 

The audience received him in friendly 
fashion. Walter Golde accompanied 
well. nm. F. FP. 





GIVES TYMPANON RECITAL 


Sacha Votitchenko Plays Instrument in 
Antique Music 


Sacha Votitchenko, who appeared as 
soloist on the tympanon with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra last season, 
gave a recital at the Princess Theater 
on Sunday evening, Dec. 17. The tym- 
panon, described as a prototype of the 
clavecin, to distinguish it from the Hun- 
garian cimbalom, is a stringed instru- 
ment struck with hammers and gives 
forth a small but mellow tone. On it 
Mr. Votitchenko played charming airs 
by Handel, Lully and Rameau, and dem- 
onstrated its fitness for music of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. An 
interested, distinguished gathering en- 
joyed his playing and applauded him en- 
thusiastically. 

Mr. Votitchenko was assisted by Vic- 
toria Boshko, pianist, and Alma Clay- 
burgh, soprano, both acquitting them- 
selves capably in groups of solos. 
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Tvinuabeis Vous ok The 
Tollefsen Trio 


Augusta Schnabel-T ollefsen, Pane 
Carl H. Tollefsen, Violin 
Willem Durieux, Violoncello 


Whose Playing on Their Tour this Fall Met 
with Unanimous Approval 
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Felix Borowski in Chicago Herald, Oct. 
26: “Both works (Rubin Goldmark and 
Arensky Trios) were excellently performed 
by Mr. Tollefsen’ and his colleagues, who 
evidently had taken thought unto the beauty 
of a fine ensemble.” 

James Whittaker in Chicago Examiner, 
Oct. 26: ‘“*‘The Tollefsen Trio 1s young to 
the eye, veteran to the ear. A more ma- 
turely accurate and youthfully graceful en- 
semble than that of their playing of a trio 
by Rubin Goldmark has not been heard.” 

Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. .26: “They 
made their performance a desirable example 
of what chamber-music playing should be.”’ 
_ Macon Daily Telegraph, Nov. 7: “Not 
since the Kneisels in their finest fettle has 
a Macon audience heard ensemble music 
Played as the Tollefsen Trio played at 
Wesleyan College last. night.” 

Nashville Banner, Nov. 1: ‘‘These artists 
embody the highest type of chamber music. 
- + . A marvelous exhibition of perfect 
ensemble work, in which the Tollefsen Trio 
is without a peer.” 

Nashville Tennesseean, Nov. 1: “In- 
augurating the fourth season of artist re- 





° siacameea Hear the Tollefsen Trio  ’ 
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citals, Ward-Belmont last night presented 


the Tollefsen Trio in a program of wonder- 
ful beauty, rendered in a style of the high- 
est artistic excellence. Nashville may well 
feel proud that they have made their initial 
bow in Dixie in this city.” 

Delaware, O., Journal-Herald, Oct. 25: 
“The fine phrasing and delightful interpre- 
tation as well as the beautiful tone work 
of such a finely arranged program showed 


evidence of the splendid musicianship ot 
each member of the trio.’’ 

Greensboro Daily News, Nov. 10: “One 
of the most delightful concerts given to 


, 


music lovers here.’ 

Raleigh Times, Nov. 11: “Gave a_pro- 
gram of rare beauty. The large audience 
showed their appreciation by enthusiastic 
and persistent applause.” 

Manitowoc, Wis., Daily News, Oct. 28: 
“The artistry of the trio cannot be too 
highly praised. . . It is one of the 
notable organizations of the country and 
would gladly be heard in Manitowoc again.”’ 

Hendersonville (N. C.) Democrat, Nov. 
16: “The rendition of the Tschaikowsky 
Trio in A Minor was especially superb.” 
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MURIEL SYMONDS WINS 
THE PRESIDENT’S PRAISE 


English Artist Sings for Mr. Wilson and 
His Guests at the Season’s 
First Cabinet Dinner 





Photo by McClure 


Muriel Symonds, the English Soprano 


A signal honor was conferred upon 
Muriel Symonds, the English singer, who 
made her début at the Comedy Theater, 
New York, on Nov. 26, when she was in- 
vited by Margaret Wilson, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, to the first Cabinet din- 
ner of the season at the White House 
and to sing after dinner for President 
and Mrs. Wilson and their guests. 

Miss Wilson, who attended Miss 
Symonds’s recital, expressed her delight 
at the soprano’s interpretations. After 
her singing at the White House, Presi- 
dent Wilson complimented her art and 


told her that he was particularly pleased 
with her group of Italian songs. 

Miss Symonds does not come of a mu- 
sical family. Her brother is now com- 
manding a battleship in the English navy 
and her grandfathers are Admiral Tindal 
and Sir Thomas Symonds, admiral of 
the fleet. Her great-grandfather was 
Lord Chief Justice of England, Sir Nich- 
olas Conyngham Tindal. Miss Symonds 
sang in Germany before the war broke 
out and then went to England, coming 
to this country a year ago. 





SONGS BY AMERICAN WOMEN 


A Program of Their Works Presented 
by Gamut Club of New York 


A program of unusual interest was 
given on Dec. 7 when the Gamut Club 
of New York presented Etta Hamilton 
Morris, soprano, in “Songs of American 
Women,” with Alice McNeill at the piano. 
The program was specially arranged by 
Mrs. Morris in an effort to refute the 
statement contained in a recent inter- 
view with one of New York’s most noted 
orchestral directors that in his opinion 
women were incapable of giving expres- 
sion to original ideas in musical compo- 
sition. Mrs. Morris sang her numbers 
delightfully. 

Among composers present whose songs 
were sung were: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Kate Vannah, Margaret Ruthven Lang, 
Marion Bauer, Jessie L. Gaynor, Lola 
Carrier Worrell, Mabel Daniels, Harriet 
Ware, Anna Priscilla Risher, Floy Little 
Bartlett, Anice Terhune, Gertrude Ross, 
Florence Turner Maley, Mary Turner 
Salter, Fay Foster, Mary Helen Brown 
and Lily Strickland. 

This occasion was the first of a series 
of “Evenings with Contemporary Amer- 
ican Composers,” which the music com- 
mittee of the Gamut Club has arranged 
for this season. 





Libretto of DeKoven-Mackaye Opera 
Published 


The Macmillan Company has just is- 
sued in attractive form the libretto of the 
Reginald DeKoven- Percy Mackaye 
opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” which 
will be heard at the Metropolitan next 
spring. The text is a condensation of 
Mr. Mackaye’s play, which has already 
been acted here. 





NEW LAURELS 


As Soloist with 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Symphony Orchestra 


on Dec. 10th 


CARYL B.STORRS in Minne- 
apolis EVENING TRIBUNE, Dec. 11, 
1916: ‘‘Yesterday’s audience was 
ESPECIALLY FAVORED IN THE MAT- 
TER OF SOLOIST, the assisting artist 
being no less eminent a violinist 
than ARTHUR HARTMANN.  M\r. 
Hartmann played Saint Saens’s B 
Minor Concerto with FIRM CONFI- 
DENCE, INTELLICENT READING, 
VARIED TONE COLOUR and FACILE 
AND SURE TECHNIC. * * * He 
PLAYED IT MANFULLY, and with a 
sort of masterful tolerance of its 
not altogether wholesome romance. 
As an encore he gave the Siciliano 
of Bach’s First Sonato for violin 
alone.” 


First Sonata for violin alone. 








ARTHUR 


HARI MANN 





VICTOR NILSSON in Minneapolis yourNaL, Dec. 11, 1916: 
himself A MATURE ARTIST in his playing of the B Minor Concerto of Saint Saens, 
oftener played here than any other such work for the violin and orchestra, but 
SELDOM WITH MORE QUIET SUPERIORITY OF TECHNIC AND INTERPRETATION. 
THUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED the artist responded with the Siciliano from Bach's 
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Orchestra Subsidies and Opera Crumbs, 
New Food for Philadelphia’s Thought 

















By H. T. CRAVEN 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 18.—Speech 
making and lengthy newspaper 
comment recently characterized the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s aggressive campaign 
for a half million dollar endowment fund. 
More than that sum has now been 
pledged, yet an obscurely worded pro- 
gram note marks the extent of publicity 
accorded to the accomplishment of this 


highly important enterprise. And meagre 
mention of the fact is the attitude of 
the daily press. 

Of course the business shrewdness, not 
to say the vulpine sagacity, of such tac- 
tics is manifest. But, in view of the 
almost lachrymose pleas for support that 
were made, is not such confusion of the 
essential issue just a trifle ungracious? 
The beggar’s whines are always heard; 
his gratitude is frequently mumbled. 

The whole situation arises from the 
generous offer of an anonymous donor 
who agreed to make up the annual deficit 
of the orchestra for five years, provided 
that the management endowment fund 
pledged $500,000, to be substantiated 
within that period. The offer was to 
fall through if sufficient promises were 
not made within the limits of an un- 
named period. 

It now appears that corralling half 
a million dollars, paid in or in pledges, 
was less difficult than at first anticipated 
and the orchestra management seems to 
be echoing Shakespeare’s crafty Ulysses, 
who said: 

“To have done is to hang 


Quite out of fashion, like a rusty nail 
In monumental mockery.” 


All uneasiness over the annual deficit 
is now eliminated for five years, but 
artistic times are now so good that a 
still larger popular endowment fund is 
eagerly anticipated. Hence the hazy 
verbiage of Manager Judson’s program 
bulletin. He honestly admits that the 
unknown benefactor’s offer has been 
clinched, but it takes a careful reader, 
and one well versed in the complexities 
of the situation, fully to realize the mag- 
nitude of the achievement. Here is the 
ingenious announcement in full: 

The Philadelphia Orchestra’ Association 
takes pleasure in announcing that the En- 
dowment Fund, in pledges and in money paid 
in, now amounts to upwards of $625,000. In 
presenting this list of those who have made 
the realization of the generous offer of the 
anonymous donor possible, the Association 
expresses its grateful thanks. The Associa- 
tion cannot but feel greatly encouraged by 
the fact that these contributions have been 


given by over 1200 different individuals and 
organizations, and that the value of the Or- 


cital. 


style a 
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N. ¥Y. Tribune—‘‘Muriel Symonds, an English soprano 
new to New York, gave a song recital largely of the 
works of Brahms, Grieg and Hugo Wolf. Miss Symonds 
has a voice of some power and of an ingratiating quality, 
which she produces fluently. Her diction was admirably 
clear and she sang with intelligence. She proved herself 
a well trained artist and a good musician.’’ 


N. Y¥Y. Sum—‘‘In the Comedy Theatre in the afternoon 
Muriel .Symonds, an English soprano, was heard in re- 
It was her first appearance here. She has a good 
voice, which is generally well placed ad of pleasing 
pagan 6 excellent diction, musical intelligence and taste. 

sa 


dition to the list of concert singers here.” 


N. Y. Times—‘‘The singer succeeded in making it 
known that she has gifts as an exponent of songs. Her 
diction in the two languages she used was excellent. Her 
voice is of good quality, and its middle range is espe- 
cially valuable. She sings intelligently and with taste.”’ 


N. ¥. American—‘‘At the Comedy Theatre, in the 
afternoon, 


pleasing voice and excellent diction, sang so b 
seventeenth century Italians and modern } nae A ~ lly 


N. Y. Herald—‘‘Her voice is of 1 
power and resonance.’’ PO Se SF Bee 


Music League of America, Aeolian Hall 
or 255 W. 84th St., N. Y. C. 


chestra, as a civic asset, has appealed to 
those who could give but small amounts, as 
well as to the givers of large amounts. Fur- 
ther gifts, in any amount, will be received, 
and are solicited. 


The generous response to the Association's. 


appeal has encouraged it to go on in its 
work with renewed vigor. It will endeavor 
to give to the public of Philadelphia a maxi- 
mum return for the funds which have so gen- 
erously been entrusted to its care. 


It will be- noted that Mr. Judson no- 
where expressly states that exactly what 
was wanted was $500,000, but appeals 
for further aid are by no means masked. 
Being an almost wholly altruistic en- 
terprise without money-grubbing ideals, 
the orchestra may always legitimately 
call for help. Its cause is highly praise- 


worthy and deserving of all encourage- | 


ment. Nevertheless more open acknowl- 
edgment of a fine thing accomplished 
would not be out of place, and certainly 
the newspaper  indifference—although 
naturally helpful to the orchestra—is not 
good journalism. 

Rumors are current that what the or- 
chestra now wants is a million dollar en- 
dowment fund and there seems a very 
fair prospect of securing it. But surely 
there could be no serious harm in 
stating that new aim, while at the same 
time clarifying the popular mind con- 
cerning past accomplishment. 

Apropos of the mysterious donor, it 
may be stated that rumors have been 
crystallizing. The names of Cyrus H. 
K. Curtis, John Gribbel and Edward W. 
Bok are those most frequently mentioned 
in this generous connection, with the 
trend of opinion now running strongly 
toward the last mentioned. Mr. Bok is 
a member of both the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Board of Directors of the 


orchestra. 
* +, Ed 


How large a factor is advertising in 
art was strikingly attested in the degree 
of public interest accorded the Mahler 
novelty of this fall and the work which 
made so great a stir in the musical 
world last season. Exploitation that 
would have done credit to the great Tody 
Hamilton himself created something like 
— over the mammoth choral sym- 
phony as produced by Conductor Stokow- 
ski. Prices were duly inflated. The 
canny ticket speculator appeared. If one 
didn’t hear that Mahler symphony, he 
was a mollusk. 

At the two regular concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra last week the 
“Mahlerphile” director presented the so- 
called symphony entitled “Das Lied von 
der Erde” (The Song of the Earth). 
This is a Mahler work of genuine inter- 
est. Quite without the monumental trap- 
pings of the Choral Symphony this latest 


Cicero @ 
~ 


Meriel Symonds 


Critical Opinions of New York Recital, Nov. 26, 1916 


numbers in Italian, English and German with 
understanding, and should prove a welcome ad- 


Muriel Symonds, a mezzo soprano, with a 
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novelty has moments of fine inspira- 
tional flavor. It was offered, however, 
altogether divested of the sensational 
“boosting” which characterized its suc- 
cessor’s performance. A public not pre- 
viously agitated by press agents received 
the composition with calm appreciation. 
There was no excitement. The audiences 
were of average good proportions. 

And yet, in some ways, “The Song of 
the Earth” displays the quality of 
Mahler’s musical imagination far more 
vividly than many a pretentious page of 
the huge choral symphony score. Mr. 
Stokowski is to be heartily congratulated 
for acquainting the public with this ap- 
pealing production. 

Academic though it be to quarrel about 
nomenclature, it must be asserted that 
the work is not at all entitled to be called 
a symphony. It consists of six numbers 
and involves the employment of alternat- 
ing voices of tenor and contralto. That 
authoritative Metropolitan Opera singer, 
Johannes Sembach, and Tilly Koenen, 
another admirable artist, were the so- 
loists. Mahler’s composition is based on 
verses taken from a work of Hans 
Bethge entitled “Die Chinesiche Floete” 
(The Chinese Flute), which is itself a 
series of transcriptions from ancient 
Chinese poetry. Li-Tai-Po, rated as the 
Chinese Omar, Tschang-Tsi, Mong-Kao- 
Jen and Wang-Hei were the original 
bards. All of them flourished in the Ce- 
lestial Kingdom during the eighth cen- 
tury. Khayyam’s easy philosophy that 
“all is vanity,” and his eulogy of the 
Nepenthe of spirituous beverages are the 
as ideas in these ancient Chinese 
poems. The pessimism, however, is even 
more deeply cut than in Omar, and the 
almost unrelieved gloom suggests some- 
thing of the spirit of so many of the 
modern Russian writers. 

Mahler provides a rich and flavorful 
instrumental background. Save for a 
few moments in the first number, ample 
consideration is given to voices, and some 
of the solo passages are of exceeding 
beauty. 

7 * * 

What can be said of the performance 
of “Il Trovatore,” which the Metropolitan 
company brought us from New York 
last Tuesday night? This neolithic 
nuisance of Verdi’s did not even bring 


forward the new singer that had been. 


promised in Claudia Muzio. 

Burke once said that every nation gets 
the kind of government—good or bad— 
that it deserves. Managers are fond of 
applying this dictum to the case of opera 
and opera audiences. But the contention 
will not entirely hold water in this city 
since our public has little choice in the 
selection of music dramas. Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza usually sends here whatever 
opera interferes least with repertory ar- 
rangements for the week in New York. 
It was evident from the frank tone of 


the newspaper reviews on Wednesday 


morning that there had been no clarion 
call for “Trovatore.” It was convenient 
to bring it here, and under present con- 
ditions we must take what crumbs are 
dropped from the Broadway table. 
“Marta” is on this week’s menu. Caruso 
will sing and that of course means a 
great audience. But that such an out- 
pouring argues interest in von Flotow’s 
trivial score is surely rating Philadel- 
phia’s musical intelligence just a little 
too low. : 


Rappold and Christine Miller Heard in 
Edison Tone-Test 


At a _ reception and demonstration 
given recently by the Edison Labora- 
tories at the Ritz-Carlton, New York, 
Christine Miller and Marie Rappold took 
part in a tone-test of their voices as re- 
corded by the oe h. Miss Miller 
sang “Die Lorelei,” by Liszt, and Mme. 
Rappold the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” 
and “Dich theure Halle,” Wagner. 
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BOSTON AGREES 
with New York about 


SAMUEL 


GARDNER 





© Ira L. Hill 


New York 'success dupli- 
cated in Boston. Recital 
on Dec. 7th. 


The Boston Critics Say: 


VIRTUOSO AND MUSICIAN 


B ph is immediately impressed by 
his dash and incisive accuracy 
of rhythm, his fullness of melody 
and his enthusiasm in the conveying 
of both. His technique is also un- 
usually well developed and he more 
than satisfies with the precision of 
his execution. What is best of all, 


‘he approaches the old masters with 


an actual: sense of music. 
ee . ss 
Boston Transcript 


GARDNER IMPRESSES IN 
VIOLIN RECITAL 


H'> performance was musicianly 
in every respect—a display of 
admirable taste, excellent~ tone and 
proficient technic. 

Boston “Journal.” 


GARDNER PLAYS WITH WELL 
DEVELOPED TECHNIC 
| Sy THE beautiful largo of Owaldi, 


Mr. Gardner showed not only 
taste; there was emotional quality. 


Boston *‘Herald’’—PHILIP HALE 


AMUEL GARDNER made his 
debut yesterday afternoon in a 
violin recital. Bach’s “Chaconne” 
was the test of the afternoon, and 
in this Mr. Gardner was successful. 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” 
brought down the house. . Mr. Gard- 
ner’s own contribution from the 




















«‘Canebralse” also met with approval 


and showed the performer’s further 
iastery of double stops. The clean 
harmonics and excellent trill con- 
trasted effectively with the warm low 
tones. 

Mr. Gardner has to his credit an 
excellent technique, easy bowing mu- 
sical tone, well developed legato 
style and pleasing interpretation. 


Boston “Daily Advertiser” 


SAMUEL GARDNER IN 
VIOLIN RECITAL 

R. GARDNER did his serious 
duty by his audience and him- 
self in the first two numbers. Af- 
ter that. he settled down and con- 
tributed largely to their amusement. 
Mr. Gardner has attained a high de- 
gree of proficiency. His intonation 
is sure, bowing steady, technique cer- 


tain. 
Boston ** Monitor ™ 











Second Boston Recital, Mar. 3d 
Third New York Recital, Feb. 24th 
1917 
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CHICAGO OPERA CHORUS RETURNS TO WORK 


Strikers Unable to Win Their Way with Campanini—Gala Revival of ‘Romeo et Juliette” Leading 
Event of the Week—Galli-Curci and Muratore Triumph in the Title Roles 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 16, 1916. 


URDENED with unusual turmoil 
was the fifth week of our opera 
season. Sunday’s magnificent perform- 
ance of the last of Wagner’s tetralogy, 
“Gétterdimmerung,” with a male chorus 
of two (the entire body of male singers 
of the chorus having decided at the last 
moment to strike) brought to the ears 
of Chicagoans the overwhelmingly fasci- 
nating work of Margaret Matzenauer as 
Briinnhilde, the fine dramatic and vocal 
representation by Francis Maclennan of 
Siegfried, the always attractive repre- 
sentation of Gunther by Clarence White- 
hill, the sympathetic performance of the 
role of Gutrune by Florence Easton, the 
sinister Hagen of Allen Hinckley; the 
Alberich of Beck, and the satisfactory 
rendition of a difficult rdle, that of Wal- 
traute, by Cyrene Van Gordon, after last 
year’s splendid performance of Schu- 
mann-Heink. This is not to mention 
the remarkable interpretation which 
Egon Pollak always gives of German 


music drama. 

The strike of the male chorus came 
to an abrupt end Thursday. Contritely 
the choristers accepted the loss of their 
$20 bonus, which was to be paid at the 
end of their season, and the loss of their 
salaries for the four operas they missed, 
and returned to work at the wages they 
were getting when they struck. Their 
demand for $5 instead of $2 for Sunday 
performances was made on Campanini, 
Railway Brotherhood fashion, just be- 
fore the curtain rose on the second act 
of “Gétterdimmerung” Sunday evening. 
It was refused immediately, and the 
opera was produced with supernumer- 
aries. “Manon” was given Monday and 
“Konigskinder” Tuesday with only fe- 
male choristers. “Rigoletto” was given 
with supernumeraries and a few soloists 
in the chorus. Thursday the choristers 
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surrendered. Campanini gave them until 
that afternoon to come back on the old 
terms—$24 a week salary and $2 extra 
for Sunday performances—and promised 
them that he would telegraph to New 
York for a new chorus if they still held 
out. The cold weather made hanging 
around the corridors uncomfortable, so 
they returned to the warmth of the stage 
and sang in Thursday’s performance of 
“Aida.” The striking choristers were 
for the most part Italians from New 
York. The disaffection is blamed on the 
agitation of two Russians in the chorus. 


Repetitions the Rule 


Monday evening’s “Manor.” was given 
with Muratore’s “Des Grieux, previously 
reviewed at length. The tenor scored 
again with his solos in the second act, 
and Miss Amsden has slightly improved 
her conception of Manon, both as to its 
vocal and dramatic opportunities. Mme. 
Farrar’s and Mr. Maclennan’s work in 
“Konigskinder” has also had words of 
commendation in these columns, and the 
performance of this beautiful opera last 
Tuesday, also without the male members 
of the chorus, was accomplished with the 
usual successes for the principals. 

Wednesday evening was “Galli-Curci” 
night and “Rigoletto” was the opera. 
Mme. Galli-Curci is certainly one of the 
biggest operatic “finds” in many years, 
and her art as well as her personality 
has made the greatest impression on the 
Chicago public. It is not only her as- 
tonishing coloratura, her wonderful gift 
of song, but her ability to submerge her 
personality into that of the rdéle she is 
playing that establishes her remarkable 
success. 

An amusing incident was the singing 
of the “Zitti Zitti” male chorus, in the 
second act, which on this occasion was 
given with good tonal volume, by Messrs 
Venturini, Defrére, Trevisan and Fran- 
zini, who all exerted themselves to make 
up for the missing twenty-odd chorus 
men. 

Mention must also be made of Ari- 
mondi’s fierce and vocally abysmal Spar- 
afucile and Pawloska’s coy Maddalena. 

The fourth repetition of Verdi’s 
“Aida” on Thursday evening brought 
back the recalcitrant chorus. Besides the 
excellent singing of Rosa Raisa in the 
name part and the good work of Van 
Gordon, Crimi, Rimini, and Arimondi, 
one must not forget the fine vocal inter- 
pretation given the réle of Ramfis, by 
James Goddard. 


Another Galli-Curci Triumph 


Friday evening’s gala performance of 
Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” found Mr. 
Muratore and Mme. Galli-Curci in the 
name parts. The auditorium held such 
an audience as it has seen only on rare 
occasions and the opera association was 
richer by $14,000 at the end of the even- 
ing. A perfect mating of two of the 
foremost exponents of song was the ver- 
dict of the vast assemblage. Galli-Curci 
sang Juliet for the first time in French 
on this evening, and immediately after 
she had made her first entrance and had 


sung the Waltz Song, she had added an- 
other great triumph to those achieved 
since she had become a member of our 
company. All through the _ opera, 
through the lovely garden scene and the 
tragic end, she proved herself a consum- 
mate artist. 

Mr. Muratore gained no less a success 
as Romeo, a role which he has sung here 
before. He gave to its performance 
finesse, refinement and nobility of style. 

After the second act and after nu- 
merous recalls, which the artist acknowl- 
edged, unusual excitement prevailed 
when Charles G. Dawes, the staunch pil- 
lar of the Chicago Opera Association 
during Harold McCormack’s absence and 
a music patron, princely in his generos- 
ity, informed the audience that a new 
lease for five years had been signed by 
the management for the Auditorium 
Theater, that the guarantors all stood 
ready to support grand opera for another 
half-decade in Chicago, and that Cleo- 
fonte Campanini would continue to guide 
the destinies of opera in Chicago. There- 
upon the audience rose and cheered Cam- 
panini to the echo. 

Saturday’s matinee brought forth the 
first of this season’s productions of 
“Tosca,” with Mme. Farrar in one of her 
most brilliant réles. So completely did 
she dominate the performance that she 
was given a great ovation after every 
act. Her singing and her acting were 
enthralling in the perfect expression of 
every phase and change of feeling. Mr. 
Crimi, as Cavaradossi, was acceptable, 
and Rimini’s Scarpia was good, but not 
distinguished. 

Mr. Sturani gave a fine rendition of the 
score. 

One of the most hardworking and effi- 
cient of the members of the Chicago 
Opera Association is Louis P. Verande, 
stage manager, who with the limited 
means at his disposal has produced stage 
settings which have added much to the 
beauty of the performances. 

In the season’s first performance of 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffmann,” Sat- 
urday evening, Dec. 9, Charles Dalmorés 
presented one of his favorite character- 
izations in the impersonation of the title 
role. Though evidently indisposed vocal- 
ly, Dalmorés brought to his task the 
qualifications of the big artist and made 
his work tellingly effective. Florence 
Macbeth’s Olympia earned for this pop- 
ular coloratura artist well deserved ac- 
claim. Marguerite Buckler, as Giulietta, 
not only looked extremely comely, but 
also sang acceptably, and Dora de Phil- 
lipe, as Antonia, made much of the bril- 
liant music of her part. Irene Pawloska 
made a pretty Niclaus and sang her sec- 
ond-act solo well, indeed. Wilhelm Beck 
in the three réles of Coppelius, Dapertut- 
to and Dr. Miracle showed a versatility 
quite remarkable, investing the first of 
these réles with genuine humor, the sec- 
ond with elegance of carriage and vocal 
beauty and the last with fearsome aspect. 
Francesco Daddi gave to his two buffo 
réles his usual comic delineation. Mr. 
Charlier conducted with poise and au- 
thority. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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GIDEON ENDS BOSTON SERIES 


Constance Purdy Aids Him in Program 
of Russian Music 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11. — Henry 
Gideon gave the last in his series of four 
public music talks in Steinert Hall last 
Saturday afternoon to an audience that 
was the largest of any of his talks, 
thus proving the growing popularity of 
these instructive and interesting affairs. 
Mr. Gideon’s final subject was “Russian 
Music” and he dealt mainly with the 
three Russian operas, “Boris Godounoff,” 
“Prince Igor” and ‘Sadko.” 

Constance Purdy, the distinctive and 
authoritative interpreter of Russian 
songs, was the assisting artist and she 
delighted with the authority of her work, 
the lovely quality and intelligent man- 
agement of her voice and a diction that 
was a delight to listen to. Her songs, 
in illustration of Mr. Gideon’s talk, were 
both in Russian and English. Speaker 
and singer were warmly received, as was 
also Mrs. Herbert Smith, who played two- 
plano arrangements of certain Russian 
dances with Mr. Gideon. 

Mr. Gideon announces another series 
of talks on other subjects during the 
coming season of Lent. 





Anna Case Scoring with Fay Foster’s 
“One Golden Day” 


So successful was Anna Case, the bril- 
liant soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, with Fay Foster’s new song, “One 
Golden Day,’ when she sang it at her 
New York recital in October that she has 
been using it on virtually all her pro- 
grams this season. .The song, which is 
a strongly climaxed one, invariably wins 
the demand for a repetition. Miss Case 
has already sung it, in addition to her 
New York recitals in Memphis, Tenn.; 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Utica, Baltimore, 
Washington, Des Moines and Dayton. 





Engagements for Mildred Dilling 


Mildred Dilling, the American harpist, 
who recently returned from a successful 
Western tour, played on Wednesday of 
last week in Flushing, L. I., on a pro- 
gram with John Palmer, the monologist. 
On the following Friday she appeared in 
Newark, N. J., and on Saturday was a 
soloist at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. This week Miss Dilling was heard 
at the Lotus Club and with the Rubin- 
stein Club. 
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RICH CONCERT FARE 
FOR CHICAGOANS 


Piano and Song Recitals and 
Choral Performances of Un- 
usual Worth Recorded 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Dec. 17, 1916. 


SSIP GABRILOWITSCH began the 
week of concerts with one of the 
most illuminating piano recitals of the 
season at Orchestra Hall Monday after- 
noon. The pianist was at first adver- 
tised to appear at the Illinois Theater, 
but the management, Messrs. Wessels 
and Voegeli, found that Orchestra Hall 
would better accommodate their patrons. 
Julia Culp, the Dutch mezzo-soprano; 
Coenraad v. Bos, the accompanist par 
excellence, and Albert Spalding, the 


sterling American violinist, gave the 
third of the Kinsolving Musical Morn- 
ings in the Crystal Ball Room of the 
Blackstone Hotel Tuesday before an 
audience which occupied every seat in 
the hall. Mme. Culp’s art seemed richer 
and finer than ever and Mr. Spalding 
contributed highly musicianly offerings. 
André Benoist played Mr. Spalding’s 
accompaniments well. 





Frances Nash’s Success 


Unheralded by press agents, Frances 
Nash, a young pianist from New York, 
was heard at the Ziegfeld Theater Tues- 
day morning and pleasantly surprised 
the connoisseurs by her aptitude, her 
musicianly traits, her power of tone, her 
technical preparedness and her inter- 
pretative art. 

The Musical Art Society, directed by 
Herbert E. Hyde, was heard in an in- 
teresting concert at Central Music Hall 
Tuesday evening, and among other num- 
bers, in three Bohemian Carols, ar- 
ranged by Kar! Riedel, and in the double 
chorus, “Now Shall the Grace,” by Bach, 
disclosed admirable attainments, a well 
balanced tone and musical phrasing. 

The concerts were given by the Edi- 
son Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Morgan L. Eastman, for 
which the services of Carl Cochems, the 
American basso-cantante, were engaged 
as soloist. Both concerts, Tuesday eve- 
ning and Thursday night, were pre- 
sented at Orchestra Hall. Mr. Cochems 
showed his resonant voice, clear diction, 
musical acumen and ease of manner to 
great advantage. The orchestra played 
numbers by Gounod, Lampe, Litolff, 
Rossini, Sousa and a number of encores. 

The regular Wednesday morning re- 
cital at the Ziegfeld Theater was given 
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“He has an unusually mellow voice, 
well placed and under control. Appear- 
ing with orchestra, he de a most 
favorable impression. He sang in 
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—Foreign Edition of Musical Courier. 
Exclusive Management 
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by Percy Hemus, a versatile baritone. 
Mr. Hemus sang with refined tone-pro- 
duction, admirable diction and an inter- 
pretative sense which projected the 
moods of the selections perfectly from 
singer to listener. In Francis Korbay’s 
typical Hungarian “Had a Horse” he 
disclosed his dramatic instincts and 
made a profound impression with this 
too seldom heard song. Gladys Craven 
played beautiful and discreetly tem- 
pered accompaniments. 


Now in its sixteenth season, the Chi- 
cago Madrigal Club, under its well 
known director, D. A. Clippinger, gave 
the first concert of its present year at 
Central Music Hall Thursday evening. 
In a Recessional by Arthur Foote, and 
an arrangement by Percy Grainger of 
the Lincolnshire folk song, “I’m Seven- 
teen Come Sunday,” this small body 
proved that it had made the singing 
of madrigals a source of great pleasure 
to itself as well as to its audience. Mr. 
Clippinger has molded the tone into a 
good blend. 


Louis Victor Saar’s prize winning 
madrigal for 1912, “I Know a Maiden,” 
was a highly entertaining number. 
Lucille Stevenson was the assisting 
artist and in a group of lieder found 
much favor, being compelled to add 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death,” a 
song which showed her interpretative 
and vocal qualities to the best ad- 
vantage. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


CLARA CLEMENS SINGS 
THE “‘ MILLER CYCLE”’ 


Schubert’s “Lieder” Interpreted Con- 
vincingly in Contralto’s Second 
New York Recital 


Clara Clemens, whose first New York 
recital of the season conflicted with the 
opening of the Metropolitan, gave a sec- 
ond last Saturday afternoon at AX®olian 
Hall which was Leaea by a very large 
audience. She bent her efforts to a pub- 
lication of Schubert’s “Miller Cycle” and, 
with the invaluable help of her husband, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in bringing forth 
the full beauties of the piano parts, in- 
terpreted them in a fashion in many re- 
spects highly praiseworthy. The con- 
tralto has the intellectual and also the 
emotional means of arriving at the in- 
ward sense of these songs and, if her 
vocal endowments do not always keep 
pace with her other qualifications, they 
generally suffice to set forth the meanings 
she has found in convincing style. Such 
numbers as “Wohin,” “Der Neugierige,” 
“Morgengruss,” “Am Faierabend” and 
“Ungeduld” went well. Some were rede- 
manded. 


The practice of offering complete 
cycles of this sort is undoubtedly inter- 
esting and, from the point of view of 
exposing the ultimate essence of each 
song by correlation with the others of 
the series, has much to commend it. From 
the more practical side, however, it is 
less advisable for, while some of the num- 
bers are undefiled masterpieces, others 
are second rate. It is decidedly so in 
the “Miillerlieder.” H. F. P. 











Five Singers and Orchestra in Italian 
Program at Metropolitan 


It was Puccini-Verdi night at the Met- 
ropoliton Sunday, Dec. 17. The best 
known works of these composers were 
sung by Mabel Garrison, Edith Mason, 
Margarete Ober, Luca Botta and Giu- 
seppe De Luca, to the great delight of the 
huge audience. The singers divided the 
honors equally, but quite a unique dem- 
onstration greeted Miss Garrison. The 
audience kept applauding for eight min- 
utes when she had concluded her “Tra- 
viata” aria, until she finally consented to 
repeat part of the number. Gennaro 
Papi directed the orchestra with good re- 
sults. ae & 





Belle Godshalk Sings in Many Concerts 


Belle Godshalk, soprano, is constantly 
adding new dates to her engagement list. 
Some of the recent engagements are for 
Easton, Pa.; Englewood, N. J.; Win- 
throp College, S. C.; St. Mark’s School, 
Southborough, Mass.; a Southern tour in 
the spring, concluding at Dallas, Tex. 
She will sing at Lowell, Mass., for the 
third time this year, as one of the soloists 
with the Choral Club of that city, in 
January. 








IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORI 




















A capacity audience, in spite of 
stormy weather, crowded Mrs. Jessie 
Fenner-Hill’s Metropolitan Opera House 
Studios, for the regular students’ re- 
cital on Dec. 9. The guests of honor 
were Winifred Young, pianist, who 
played two Debussy numbers, and Mrs. 
Florence A. Redfield, diseuse, whose 
numbers were an attractive feature. Sev- 
eral new singers made their bow before 
any audience, and those of Mrs. Fenner- 
Hill’s pupils to sing were Cazimira Kan- 
kowska, May Shannon, Rose Karsh, Jean- 
ette Thomas, J. Adele Puster, Catharine 
F. Brown, Isobelle Klemyer and John A. 
Walsh. Mrs. Charles E. Manierre also 
played a short piano solo. M. Emiliano 
was the able accompanist for the after- 
noon. Selections were from Puccini, 
Charpentier, Debussy, Hahn and the 
American composers, Burleigh, Cadman, 


Spross, Speaks, J. H. Rogers, Wells, 
Mary Turner Salter and _ Florence 
Turner-Maley. rae oe 


Walter Henry Rothwell, whose mu- 
sicianly eyuipment as conductor was dem- 
onstrated at the Civic Orchestral Con- 
certs last summer, has had more applica- 
tions from prospective students than he 
has time to devote to the instruction of 
composition and orchestration. In order 
not to disappoint those who wish to study 
with him, he has arranged to take four 
persons into every class. Mr. Rothwell 
will select those whose present equipment 
is about equal. Mr. Rothwell’s present 
classes include such artists as Albert 
Spalding and Paolo Gallico, and among 
the composers, Marion Bauer and others. 
Mr. Rothwell is receiving applications 
now for the classes which will open in 
January. 

* * * 

At the studio of Leland Hall in Wash- 
ington Square, a trio soirée intime was 
given Dec. 13 by Leland Hall, piano; 
Rudolf Bauerkeller, violin, and Franz 
Listemann, ’cello. They played trios by 
Beethoven, Op. 1, No. 3, and Tschaikow- 
sky in A Minor “To the memory of a 
great artist,” and a Grieg Sonata. The 
soirée was most successful and the en- 
semble playing greatly appreciated by 
the many art-lovers present. 

* * * 


A recital by pupils of the Theslof 
Studios, New York and Orange, N. J., 
was given on Dec. 14 at the Washington 
Club House in Orange. The following 
pupils revealed their talent and the re- 
sults of their teacher’s training: Flor- 
ence Nelson, Erwin Kramer, May Kir- 
wen, Valeska Grempler and Clara Lam- 
bert. Helene Whittaker assisted as ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

Hertha Heyman, dramatic soprano, a 
Miller Vocal Art-Science pupil of Adel- 
aide Gescheidt, was the assisting artist 
on a program with David Bispham re- 
cently at the Presbyterian Church in 
Larchmont, N. Y., under the auspices of 


Heyman was also one of the artists on 
the program given by the Humanitarian 
Cult in Carnegie Hall, New York. She 
made a decided impression upon the large 
audience present, especially in her “Gio- 
conda” aria. On Sunday, Dec. 10, Miss 
Heyman was the soloist at the Ethical 
Culture Society in New York. 





Macfarlane’s Chinese Operetta Pleases 
a Montana Audience 


Will C. Macfarlane’s clever Chinese 
operetta, “Little Almond Eyes,” was re- 
cently given with notable success at the 
Great Falls (Mont.) Grand Opera House, 
under the direction of Gertrude Graves. 
The colorful possibilities of the Oriental 
setting were artistically developed in 
décor and costume by Charles M. Rus- 
sel, and Miss Graves’s excellent work 
as musical director and conductor was 
reflected in the singing of prinripals and 
chorus. The dance features of the score, 
in particular the “Manchu Ballet,” were 
most effective. The taking, attractive 
music which permeates the work de- 
lighted its audience and, among others, 
the mixed quartet, “Flow, Tears of Glad 
Elation,” was especially well received. 





New Artists Introduced in Tacoma’s 
Schumann Evening 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 28.—A Schu- 
mann evening was the delightful offering 
arranged by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte and a 
group of assisting artists and given in 
the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium Nov. 27. 
The concert gave opportunity to intro- 
duce a new mezzo-soprano, Mme. Wein- 
berg-Roesing, recently come to the Pacific 
Northwest from Cologne, Germany. Also 
appearing was the violinist, Morris 
Stoloff, who recently came from Los 
Angeles to receive instruction from 
Gregor Cherniavsky. A. W. R. 





Montclair (N. J.) Musicales 


Carolyn Beebe, the pianist and direc- 
tor of the New York Chamber Music So- 
ciety, appeared in a musicale recently in 
the home of Mrs. W. B. Dickson, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., assisted by André Tour- 
ret, violinist, and William Kincaid, flaut- 
ist. Miss Beebe also appeared Friday 
morning, Dec. 1, at the residence of Mrs. 
Edmund B. Osborne, Stonebridge Road, 
Montclair, N. J., when her colleagues 
were Messrs. Tourret, Corduan, Lifschey 
and Roentgen. The concluding musicale 
of the Monclair series was given at the 
residence of Mrs. S. V. Mulford, when 
the program consisted of solo numbers 
by Miss Beebe, assisted by Louis Shenk, 
baritone. 





Dora Becker in Successful Recital 


Dora Becker, the violinist, gave an in- 
teresting recital on Nov. 27 at Bucknell 
University School of Music, Lewisburg, 
Pa. Miss Becker was in splendid form, 
playing with spirit and admirable tech- 

















the Improvement Society of Larchmont nique. Alvin Adams was a capable ac- 
Park. She was cordially received. Miss companist. 
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“Miss Schutz displayed a remarkably 
fine voice, wide of range and’ splendidly 
controlled.’”’ 
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ELMAN, IN TAXI 
SMASH, SAVES HIS 
PRECIOUS VIOLINS 
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Mischa Elman, Russian Violinist, as He 
Appeared After His Recent Taxicab 
Accident. With Him Is His Little 
Sister 


Mischa Elman, the Russian violinist, 
was badly shaken up when a taxicab in 
which he was riding with his father col- 
lided with a surface car at Forty-second 
Street and Broadway on Dec. 14. Mr. 
Elman, endeavoring to guard his twe 
peepee violins, made no attempt to save 

imself and in consequence was severely 
bruised. He was taken to a nearby drug 
store, where a physician from the Poly- 
clinic Hospital attended him. 





CRITERIONS AID JERSEY CLUB 


Quartet Appears in Trenton and Wins 
Return Engagement 


TRENTON, N. J., Dec. 12.—The Cri- 
terion Male Quartet of New York assist- 
ed the Monday Musical Club, Paul Am- 
brose, conductor, at its first subscription 
concert of the season last evening at As- 
sociation Hall. 

Messrs. Young, Rench, Reardon and 
Chalmers distinguished themselves in 
Buck’s “Twilight,” Protheroe’s “De Sand- 
man,” Gibson’s “The Drum” and compo- 
sitions by Robinson and Hadley. Their 
ensemble was notable and they won the 
favor of their audience immediately, be- 
ing so successful that arrangements are 
already under way for their return to 
Trenton to appear with another club, 
whose director heard them on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Chalmers earned applause 
with his singing of Spross’s “A Song of 
Steel.” 

Mr. Ambrose obtained praiseworthy 
results with his chorus in Huhn’s “Blest 
Pair of Sirens,” his own “When Mother 
Sleeps” and “O Little Town of Bethle- 





hem,” Elgar’s “Woo Thou Sweet Music,” 
three Cadman American Indian Songs 
and Henschel’s “Morning Hymn.” Alma 
Warren played the accompaniments with 
satisfying results. . 


SOLOISTS COLLABORATE IN 
EIGHTH SANDERS MUSICALE 


Leginska, Starr, Mukle and Other Artists 
Delight a Large Sunday Eve- 
ning Audience 


The eighth in the series of Sunday 
night musicales given under the direction 
of Max Sanders in the Harris Theater, 
New York, took place on Dec. 17, the 
artists being Ethel Leginska, pianist; 
Evelyn Starr, violinist; May Mukle, 
‘cellist; Beatrice Bowman, soprano, and 
Alexander Saslavsky, violinist. Mr. Sas- 
lavsky participated only in the opening 
number, Tschaikowsky’s A Minor Trio, 
taking the place of Miss Starr, who was 
detained by an out-of-town engagement. 
Miss Starr, however, was heard in a solo 
group later in the evening. 

Tschaikowsky’s interminable Trio was 
played with a great deal of dash. The 
artists were happiest in the variations, 
displaying uncommon virtuosity. The 
ensemble benefited much from Mr. Sas- 
lavsky’s experience in chamber music 
playing. Miss Bowman, in the “Caro 
Nome” aria from “Traviata,” revealed 
a flexible coloratura of good quality. 
She was applauded to the echo and gave 
an encore. Evelyn Starr offered Bee- 
thoven’s G Major Romance, the Pugnani- 
Kreisler “Praeludium et Allegro” and 
Wieniawski’s vapid “Souvenir de Mos- 
cow.” Miss Starr is a violinist of fine 
gifts and on this evening demonstrated 
anew her talents. Ethel Leginska, like 
Miss Starr, was vehemently applauded 
after a solo group and gave an encore. 
The pianist played Chopin’s A Flat Pre- 
lude and the “Winter Wind” Etude. Miss 
Mukle played delightfully Moszkowski’s 
“Guitarre” and MacDowell’s “Nautilus,” 
the last named arranged by herself. 
Mme. Bowman sang some shorter songs 
and Miss Leginska closed the program 
with a fiery reading of Liszt’s “Cam- 
panella.” The audience was large. 

B. R. 


BROOKLYN CLUB IN CONCERT 








Apollo Chorus Aided by Miss Harrison 
and Miss Littlehales 


The Brooklyn Apollo Club gave its 
first concert of the season at the Acad- 
emy of Music. The soloists, Margaret 
Harrison, soprano, and Lillian Little- 
hales, ’cellist, individually scored success. 

Miss Harrison sang Goring Thomas’s 
“Memory,” “The Awakening,” by Mar- 
schal-Loepke; Ward-Stephens’s “The 
Nightingale” and songs by Bemberg, Del 
Riego and Lowitz. 

The offerings of Miss Littlehales in- 
cluded numbers by Scharwenka, Mattioli, 
Schumann and others. Of especial in- 
terest among the choral numbers con- 
ducted by John Hyatt Brewer, was the 
work of the admirable young composer, 
W. Franke Harling, “Before the Dawn,” 
a Persian idyl, which was enthusiastic- 
ally received and in part repeated. Cad- 
man’s “A Mighty Vulcan,” Stebbins’s 
“Song of the Sea,” “The Stars,” Mohr- 
ing-Buck; Parker’s “Awake, My Lady 
Sweetlips,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Tell, O 
Tell Me,” Woodman’s “At the Wind’s 
Call,” Attenhofer’s “Defiance” and Haw- 
ley’s “Nature’s Lullaby,” comprised a 
well rounded program, in which were 
more than the usual number of unfamil- 
iar pieces. William H. Gleim’s incidental 
tenor solo was capitally sung and the 
accompanying of Alfred Robert Boyce 
was of a high order. S ©... FF, 
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4 MY FAVORITE SONGS 


By Julia Culp 


High Voice 
| Price, each, $1.00 postpaid 
The favorite songs of this highly praised Lieder-singer are drawn 


of many different lands, from her native Holland 
to our own America, and including France, Germany, Ireland, etc. 


a, f up of such numbers as have won Mme. 
ulp’s affection as well as proved their acceptability to her enthusi- 

volume is of extraordinary interest. <A 
charming introduction from the singer’s own pen and portraits 


J Books I and II 


from the music 
This collection is made 
astic audiences, and the 


enrich the book. 


The triumphs of the singer are reflected in her book.—The Musician. 
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I want to thank you for the use of 
your piano and tell you of the great admiration 
I have for it, due to the full, resonant tone — 
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Silba expresses in her letter, reflects the very high regard that 
so many artists have for this celebrated instrument. In_review- 


ing a recital given by this talented young lady in the Congress = 

Hotel, Mr. Herman Devries, musical critic of the Chicago =~ 

American said: S\N 
“Her interpretation and style are markedly pure. Her 


touch exquisite. She is entitled to a place in the frst rank 
among the younger generation of prantsts. 
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NEW YORK STUDENTS TO 
GIVE FESTIVAL CONCERT 


1000 High School Boys Will Take Part, 
Aided by Professionals—1450 
Girls to Present Cantata 





A festival performance of the com- 
bined New York high school choral so- 
cieties, numbering over one ‘thousand, 
with professional soloists and an aug- 
mented professional orchestra, under the 
direction of Dr. Frank R. Rix, will be 
given in the Great Hall of the College 
of the City of New York on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 13. A series of prelim- 
inary concerts will be given at Bay Ridge 
High School by the girls of the Bay 
Ridge High School, on the evening of 
Jan. 5, under Eugene C. Morris; on the 
evening of Jan. 12 at Morris High School, 
under Mr. Tracey. There are also twenty- 
one other high schools with 3500 singers 
preparing for a “Golden Legend” per- 
formance to be given in April. These 
concerts are all free to the public and are 
supported by public spirited citizens, who 
see in this movement the ultimate growth 
of an intelligent music-loving public, as 
well as a future generation of candidates 
for great choral societies. 

Smart’s cantata, “King René’s Daugh- 
ter,” will be presented soon by the girls 
in the New York high schools, with pro- 


fessional orchestra and soloists. The fol- 
lowing high schools have prepared th 
work: ; 


Hunter High School, with 500. singers, 
under Mrs. John Egbert; Wadleigh, 150 sing- 
ers, under Anna Judge; Washington Irving, 
300 singers, under Mr. Mooney; Julia Rich- 
mond High School, 100 singers, under Mrs. 


Bennett; Erasmus Hall, 150 singers, under 
Carl Schmidt; Morris, 150 singers, under 
Edwin Tracey; Bryant, 100 singers, under 


Miss Bankharat. 





Maud Morgan in Recital with Pupils and 
Dr. Carl 


Maud Morgan, harpist, appeared in re- 
cital in AZolian Hall on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 12, assisted by Dr. William C. Carl, 
the noted organist, and four of her harp 
pupils, Talliaferro Ford, Theresa Lesher, 
Eleanor Morgan Neely and Josette Rob- 
ertson. Miss Morgan played with grace 
and distinction and her pupils made an 
excellent impression in the ‘“Parsifal’’ 
Good Friday Music ensemble, with Dr. 
Carl at the organ. Among her offerings 
were a delightful minuet by Christiaan 
Kriens, dedicated to Miss Morgan, and 
her own skilful adaptation of the “Pro- 
phéte” Coronation March. Dr. Carl 
showed his deep musicianship and tech- 
nical brilliancy in his réle of soloist and 
accompanist. His unusual interpretative 
insight and intellectual powers were ap- 
plied to a Bach Fugue, Joseph Bonnet’s 
tata de Concert and other num- 
ers. 








REINHOLD DE WARLICH 


The Eminent Song Interpreter 
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Abram Haitovitch, the blind Russian 
violinist, appeared in recital at Smith 
Academy, Passaic, N. J., Dec. 8. 

* * * 

The Schubert Club, of Seattle, Wash., 
Milton Seymour, conductor, gave its an- 
nual “Yuletide Concert” Dec. 4. 

* * * 

A concert was given at Limestone Col- 
lege, Gaffney, S. C., Dec. 10, by Frank 
Eyer, director of music; Gordon West- 
rope and Sherwood Rogers. 

* * * 

Adelaide Fischer, soprano, gave a song 
recital at the Dickinson Seminary, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Nov. 30, arousing great 
enthusiasm among her audience. 

. 2.5 

Ernest Douglas, organist and musical 
director at St. Paul’s Protestant Cathe- 
dral, Los Angeles, Cal., is giving an in- 
teresting series of twelve organ recitals. 

* * * 


Laura Littlefield, soprano; Carl Web- 
ster, ’cellist; Arthur Luscomb, violinist, 
and Cora Gooch Brooks, pianist, gave an 
interesting concert recently in Danvers, 
Mass. 

* * * 

J. D. A. Tripp, pianist, of Vancouver, 
B. C., gave a recital recently in Seattle, 
Wash., assisted by Mrs. Adam Beeler, 
contralto, with Nellie Harrison, accom- 


anist. 
P oe * 7” 


Alice Nevin, a pupil of Eleanor Mc- 


Lellan and a cousin of Ethelbert Nevin, 
the composer, is —; in the Sunnyside 
ittsburgh, during 


December. 
oy * oh 


The Elsa Fischer String Quartet was 
heard in a concert at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Bloomfield, N. J., on Nov. 
13, assisted by Francis Stetson Humph- 


rey, baritone. 
* * * 


Alix Young-Marnchess, violinist, and 
Irene Schwarcz, pianist, gave a joint re- 
cital at the Comedy Theater, New York, 
on Dec. 3. A piano sonata by Busoni 
featured the program. 

* * * 

A violin recital was given on Nov. 28 
at Indianapolis by Gaylord Yost. Mr. 
Yost played, among other numbers, his 
own “La Coquette.” He made a very 
favorable impression. 

* * * 


“German Requiem” was 
sung at the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York, Dec. 3. Miles Far- 
row’s choir boys did good work, as did 
Grace Kerns, the soprano soloist. 

= 


The most recent musical organization 
in Roanoke, Va., is a woman’s quartet, 
composed of Florence Newcombe and 
Corrinne Lockett, sopranos, and Nathalie 
Pace and Agnes Alexander, altos. 

* * * 


A large crowd attended the concert of 
the New York West Side Y. M. C. A. 
Glee Club, Alwin E. Gillett, director, on 
Dec. 18. The soloists were Lalla B. Con- 
nor, soprano, and Mr. Ballard, tenor. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) chapter of the Organists’ 
Guild a musical service was given re- 
cently at St. John’s Church, that city, 
with H. H. Freeman presiding at the 
organ. 


Brahms’s 


* * * 


Muriel Silba, a brilliant young pihn- 
ist, who was first heard in Denver last 
season in recital, gave another program 
in that city on Dec. 4, before an audi- 
ence of good size and again aroused en- 
thusiasm. 

* * a 


An orhestra of about twenty, known 
as the Charleston Symphony Society, was 
recently formed in Charleston, W. Va. 
It is now rehearsing for a series of con- 
certs to be given at the Virginia Theater 
during the winter. 

A * ok 

Elsa Kellner, the young soprano of 
Milwaukee, Wis., was recently in New 
York, where she made records of “The 


* Rogse’s Cup,” 4 Ward Stephens, and 
” y 


“Flower Rain, Edwin Schneider, for 
the Pathé Phonograph. 
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Albert Stoessel, young violinist of Bos- 
ton, gave a recital before the Middlesex 
Women’s Club in Lowell, Mass., on Dec. 
4, accompanied by his sister, Edna Stoes- 
sel. He included on his program several 
of his own compositions. 

bo * * 





French Henley has been engaged as 
solo baritone 
Church, Norfolk, Va. 
been choir director of the Second Pres- 
byterian and Christ Episcopal churches 
of Roanoke, Va., for several years. 

* * * 


Edith Castle, contralto, accompanied 
by Harris Shaw at the organ, sang songs 
by Tschaikowsky and Cornelius at a re- 
ception given in the Parish Hall of the 
Second Unitarian Society’s new Meeting 
House in Brookline, Mass., on Dec. 12. 

a 


Charles Roy Castner, the young Mont- 
clair pianist and organist, gave a piano 
recital before a large audience in Dover, 
N. J., Dec. 8. Among the numbers on his 
program was the “Air de Ballet” by his 
teacher, Wilbur Follett Unger. 


* * * 


Ray A. Gardiner, basso, and Louis H. 
Lisker, tenor, students of Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, the Providence-Boston baritone, 
have each been appointed to positions in 
the quartet choir at the Union Congrega- 
tional Church in Providence, R. I. 

* * ok 


The Pythian Glee Club, Frederick 
Knight Logan, director, gave an inter- 
esting concert in the Masonic Theater, 
Oskaloosa, recently. The soloists were 
Carl D. Woodford, violin; Claren Coffin, 
saxophone, and J. Worth Allen, banjo. 

* * * 


The Gilbert and Sullivan opera, “The 
Mikado,” was presented in Albany, N. Y., 
Dec. 7 by the choir of the Emanuel Bap- 
tist Church under the direction of Lydia 
F. Stevens, organist. Roger H. Stone- 
house, basso, was the assisting soloist. 

* * * 


Two interesting Atlantic City events 
took place recently at the First Presby- 
terian Church, where Mrs. Walter Brick 
and Mrs. Charlotte Smith Mann were 
leaders respectively of the Crescendo 
Club’s program and a student recital. 

* * * 


Mme. Estelle Pinckney Clough, dra- 
matic soprano, gave a recital in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Dec. 12, assisted by a large 
number of other Worcester artists. Mme. 
Clough included two “Aida” arias in her 
program, and these were especially well 


received. 
* * & 


A successful’ organ recital was given 
by Alfred Pennington, director of the 
Scranton Conservatory on Dec. 1 in the 
Immanuel Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa., 
of which he is organist, before a large 
audience. The assisting artist was Eliza- 
beth Bunnel. 


* * * 


Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, gave a successful recital in Park- 
ersburg, W. Va., on Nov. 30. This was 
Mr. Macmillen’s third appearance in 
Parkersburg. Marie Hertenstein, pian- 
ist, aided considerably to make this re- 
cital a success. 

* * * 


John Barnes Wells and Grace Kerns 


gave the program, Dec. 12, at the Tues- 


day Musicales at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Jersey City, N. J. The 
singers the preceding week were Reed 
Miller and his talented wife, Mme. Ne- 
vada Van der Veer. 

oa * * 


Katherine Eyman, pianist, pupil of 
Alexander Lambert, has just returned 
outh, Middle 
West and Canada with Mme. Margaret 
Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and filled an engagement in Waterbury, 
Conn., on Dec. 10. 

i 


The Thursday Morning Music Club of 
Roanoke, Va., gave its monthly recital, 
Dec. 7, a program of German classics 
having been arranged by Mrs. P. A. 
Blackwell. Elizabeth Pruitt of Hollins 
College, a guest of the club, sang charm- 
ingly “Du bist die Ruh,” by Schubert, 
and, as an encore, “Morning,” by Oley 
Speaks. 


in Epworth Methodist: 
Mr. Henley has: 


The Philharmonic Society of the 
Oranges gave a concert in East Orange, 
N. J., recently, playing pieces by Suppé, 
Wagner and Waldteufel, under the baton 
of Rudolff Bergmann. The soloists were 
Alfred Anderson, violinist; Harry Hunt, 
tenor, and Joseph Goral, cornetist. 

* 


Newark, N. J., audiences have recent- 
ly heard lectures on musical topics from 
Margaret Anderton, Philip Gordon and 
Harry Barnhart. The last named spoke 
of community music and the organization 
of a community chorus is now being con- 
sidered in Newark. 

* * * 

The Cord-Rummel Company, composed 
of William Morse-Rummel, violinist; Fay 
Cord, soprano; Henry Kelley, baritone, 
and Yvonne Koniger, pianist and accom- 
panist, played in Zanesville, Ohio, re- 
cently as a number of the high school 
lecture course. 

* * * 

At the Knox Conservatory of Music, 
Galesburg, Ill., Dec. 7, a recital was given 
by Helen Hanna Birch, pianist, and Gail 
Hamilton Ridgway, violinist, assisted by 
William F. Bentley, baritone.~ Beecher 
Chapel was crowded by an audience 
which plainly enjoyed the ‘diversified 
program. 

cg cd * 

The following musical party from Al- 
bany, N. Y., gave a concert in the First 
Reformed Church, Bethlehem: Ander- 
son T. Fivey, baritone; Robert W. Fivey, 
bass; Susan O. Giffen, violinist; Flor- 
ence V. Jerome, reader, and Frederick 
Bowen Hailes, pianist. It was an artistic 
and financial success. 

* * * 


The Zoellner String Quartet was heard 
in an excellent program on Dec. 11 at 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston, Ill. Quartets by Mozart and 
Jules Mouquet were finely played; Aman- 
dus Zoellner was heard in a violin num- 
ber by Dvorak and the quartet played 
short pieces by Charles S. Skilton and 
Glazounoff. 

* ok aK 

The Chromatic Club of Boston gave a 
concert in the Hotel Tuileries, that city, 
Dec. 5. The program was presented by 
Emma Reed Mitchell, soprano, of 
Worcester, Mass.; Anne Hathaway Gu- 
lick, pianist; Katherine Kemv-Stillings, 
violinist, and Ray Kilmer, harpist; Mrs. 
Herbert W. Smith and Gertrude Belcher, 
accompanists. 

* * 

A number of attractive programs 
were recently given at the University 
School of Masic of the University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. Two of the 
programs were given by pupils of Direc- 
tor Henry Doughty Tovey; other recitals 
were by Vivian Moliere and Mr. Tovey, 
pianists, and by Guthrie Hassell, pianist, 
and Mr. Tovey. 


* * * 


The Washington (Pa.) Choral Society 
offered its first program on Dec. 14 be- 
fore a capacity audience in the First 
United Presbyterian Church. Credit is 
due Director James S. Martin for the 
manner in which his forces sang Maun- 
der’s “Bethlehem.” The soloists were C. 
C. Humphrey, tenor; James C. Baird, 
baritone, and Olive McCormick, soprano. 

* ok * 


Robert G. Winterbottom recently gave 
an organ recital at Grace Church, New- 
ark, N. J., assisted by George Madison, 
bass. The program at a recent meeting 
of the Forest Hill Literary Society of 
Newark was rendered by Paul Petri, 
tenor, and Lillian J. Petri, pianist. The 
International Grand Opera Company re- 
cently gave Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” 
in Newark. ' 

* * na 

At the Central State Normal School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., C. T. Grawn, presi- 
dent, “The Messiah” was given by the 
Normal Chorus and the Normal Orches- 
tra, George Edwin Knapp, conductor, and 
Hazel Everingham, pianist, on Dec. 10. 
The soloists were Helen Clarke Moore, 
soprano; Melissa- Segrist-Knapp, con- 
tralto; William J. Cooper, tenor; Col- 
lins Brock, bass. 

* ok * 

Under the joint direction of Mrs. Ruth 
Thoburn Knox and Mrs. Edward B. Lee 
a Christmas musicale was presented at 
the last meeting of the Tuesday Musical 
Club of Pittsburgh. The program was 
presented by the club chorus, conducted 
by James S..Martin; Margaret Horne, 
violinist, and Mrs. Jane P. Alexander, 
contralto. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Samuel Elliott and A ele Reahard. 


Harrison Keller, violinist, and Stewart 
Wille, pianist, two young Boston sonata 


recitalists, have recently returned from 


a short series of joint recitals at a num- 
ber of colleges in Kansas. Among these 
were the State Normal, Hays Bethany 
College, Lindsborg and the Horner Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts in Kansas City. They 


are booked for appearances at Harvard 
University, Montreal, West Newton and 
Brookline, Mass., during the month of 
January. 

x * * 

Three Zanesville, Ohio, artists have 
recently been called upon to appear in 
Sunday night sacred concerts in the 
Keith Theater, Columbus. They were 
Mrs. Ora Delpha Lane, violinist; Cora 
Jean Geis, vocalist, and Mrs. John A. 
Pfister, pianist. An organ recital was 
given in Zanesville recently by Mrs. Wil- 
bur Thoburn Mills of Columbus. The re- 
cital was an open meeting of the Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club. Mrs. Mills 
was assisted by Cora Jean Geis, who 
gave vocal numbers. 

et ee spend? 

A service of music in hosor of the 
completion of twenty yearsaservice by 
Frederick N. Shackley .as*organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Boston, was. held in the church 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 12. The musical 
program was selected entirely from Mr. 
Shackley’s ‘compositions, and was pre- 
sented by the church choir with these 
soloists assisting: Evelyn Blair Kins- 
man, Eva M. Robinson, sopranos; Bertha 
Barnes, alto; Norman Arnold, tenor, and 
A. F. Denghausen, baritone. 

*x * * 

The Georgia Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists formally opened its 
activities for the season with two organ 
recitals given by Adelaide M. Stephens 
at the Harris Presbyterian Chercht, of 
Atlanta and by Joseph Ragan, Jr.,’ at 
the North Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
The winter series of public récitals given 
by members of the chapter ‘will-be inter- 
spersed by regular discussfon meetings 
upon different musical topics and by 
study classes for musical history and 
theory work. 

F * * * : 

The pupils of Howard Wells, pianist, 
have organized a “Howard Wells Studio 
Club,” which is intended to become for 
the Howard Wells studio what alumni 
organizations are to the different musical 
colleges. The first program by the new- 
ly formed club was played in Chicago, 
Dec. 5. Ira Hamilton opened the pro- 
gram with the Bach-Tausig Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor and pieces by Liszt, 
Chopin, Leschetizky and Ignaz Fried- 
mann were played by Clarence Velie, 
Helena Proudfoot and Mabel Lyons. 


* * * 


Members of the piano faculty of the 
Wisconsin School of Music, Stella Kay- 
ser, Adelaide Otto and Jennie Taylor of 
Erich Schmaal’s ensemble class, gave a 
recent recital at Madison, Wis., playing 
Humperdinck’s Overture from “Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Les Préludes” by 
Liszt. Glen Halik played violin solos. 
Nils Rein, violinist, played in recital at 
Christ Church, Madison, on Dec. 10, and 
Norma Schoen, the thirteen-year-old vio- 
lin virtuoso of Madison, played for the 
High School students on Dec. 8. 


Alice Cory, soprano, recently gave a 
charming vocal recital at Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio, where she is in 
the faculty of the Department of Music. 
Dean Henry T. Wade was at the piano. 
One of the singer’s groups was devoted 
to modern American composers, Lieu- 
rance and Rogers. An organ recital of 
Christmas music was given at Lake Erie 
College by Dean Wade, Dec. 10. The ex- 
cellently performed program included 
“Noél,” by Bach; “The March of the 
Magi,” Dubois, and the “Christmas Offer- 
torium,” Wachs. 

i oor 

A club which is aiding much in the 
advancement and appreciation of music 
and musical literature in Washington, 
D. C., is the MacDowell Club, which re- 
cently gave an evening devoted to Ger- 
man composers. The Paul Institute is 
also furthering the city’s musical uplift 
in its series of “causeries,” in which 
Frieda Frommel,_ pianist; Harriet 
Sperry, soprano, and Marie Hansen, ac- 
companist, recently gave an artistic pro- 
gram under the title of “An Evening 
with Chopin.” <A feature was screen 
pictures of the composer and his home. 

oes 

This season’s second concert of the 
McDowell Club, Boston, was held re- 
‘cently in Copley Hall. The program 
opened with a violin, ’cello and piano 

rio, by Lalo, played by Kate M. 
Thomas, Marion L. Moorhouse and Ma- 
rion W. Hyde; Laura Littlefield, the well 
known soprano, was heard in French and 
English songs and the “Bird Song” from 
Pagliacci; Alice McDowell showed great 
versatility and much musical insight in 


_ her superior performance of numbers by 


such contrasted composers as Mozart and 
Granados; Abbie Conley. Rice sang 
French and English songs, and to close 
the program joined Mrs. Littlefield in a 
group of duets by Tschaikowsky, Schu- 
mann and Franck. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Saturday of the week preced- 
ing the date of publication. Bookings for a 
period covering only two weeks from date of 
publication can be included in this list. 


Individuals 


Alcock, Merle—London, Ont., Jan. 1; Provi- 
dence,. Jan. 5. 
Alcock, Bechtel—London, Ont., Jan. 1 


Florence—Minneapolis, Dec. 23. 


Austin, 
Bauer, Harold—New York (£olian Hall), 
Dec. 30. 


Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—New York, Dec. 27; 
Chicago, Jan. 3. 

Beebe, Carolyn—New York (¢olian Hall), 
Jan. 2 p ~ 

Bibb, Kathleen Hart—Minneapolis, Jan. 7. 

Biggs, Richard Keys—Brooklyn, Jan. 7. 

Boyle, George F.—New York (®#olian 
Hall), Jan. 2 

Buckhout, Mme.—New York, Dec. 26, 30 
and Jan. 6; Philadelphia, Jan. 9; New York, 
Jan. 13; Brooklyn, Jan. 16; New York, Jan. 
20, 27. 

Cochems, Carl—Chicago (Messiah), Dec. 31. 

Cole, Ethel Cave—Philadelphia, Dec. 31. 

Connell, Daisy—Utica, Jan. 8. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Jan. 7; 
Philadelphia, Orchestra concerts, Jan. 19, 20; 
Huntington, W. Va., Jan. 25. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, Jan. 7. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent—Minneapolis, Dec. 24. 

Copeland, George — Boston t 
Hall), Dee. 24; Hartford, Conn., Jan. 2;. Phil- 
adelphia, Jan. 22 

Courboin, Charles M.—Oswego, Dec. 28. 

Czerwonky, Richard—Minneapolis, Dec. 29. 

Ferguson, Bernard—Providence, R. lL., 
Jan. 4. 

Friedberg, Carl—Washington, Jan. 2; Cin- 
cinnati, Jan. 5, 16 

Fischer, Adelaide—New York, Jan. 7. 

Frisch, Povia—Boston, Jan. 6. 

Ecker, Joseph—Boston, Jan. 1. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York 
politan Opera House), Dec. 31. 

Gadski, Mme.—Boston, Dec. 31. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Jan. 1. 

Garrison, Mabel—New York (Oratorio So- 
ciety), Dec. 28. 

Gideon, Constance—Worcester (Clark Col- 
lege), Dec. 22; Boston (Public Library), Dec. 
24: New York (Neighborhood Playhouse), 
Dec. 81; New York (Free Synagogue), Dec. 
31; Philadelphia (Illustrated Music Talks), 
Jan. 4; New York (Columbia), Jan. 3. 

Gideon, Henry—Worcester (Clark College), 
Dee. 22; Boston (Public Library), Dec. 24; 
New York (Neighborhood Playhouse), Dec. 
31; New York (Free Synagogue), Dec. 31; 
Philadelphia (Illustrated Music Talks), Jan. 
4: New York (Columbia), Jan. 3. 

Gilbert, Harry—Cleveland, Jan. 7. 

Glenn, Wilfred—Chicago, Dec. 29. 

Gosnell, Vivian—London, Ont., Jan. 1. 

Gotthelf, Claude—New York, Dec. 29. 


(Metro- 


Graham, Mildred—Jersey City (recital), 
, van. 16. 
Granville, Charles Norman — Rockville, 
Conn., Jan. 7 


Guilbert, Yvette—New York, Dec. 22, 29; 
Sunday evening, Dec. 31 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt—Brooklyn, Dec. 24, 31. 

Hackett, Arthur—Boston (Boston Sym- 
phony), Dee. 22,. 23; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
31. 


Harper, Edith Baxter—New York, Jan. 5. 
Harris, George, Jr.—Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 
1. 


Harrison, Margaret—Ridgewood, N. J., Jan. 


Hemenway, Harriet Sterling—Concord, N. 
H., Dee. 28. 

Heywood, Lillian — Pittsburgh, Dec. 2¢ 
(Haydn Choral Union). 

Holt, Gertrude—Danvers, Mass., Jan. 3. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues) — New 
York, Dec. 29 

Huntley, Hazel—Greensburg, Pa., Dec. 24; 
Chicago, Dec. 27; Springfield, Mass., Dec. 31. 

Jefferds, Geneva—Providence, R. I., Dec. 28. 

Keller, Harrison—Montreal, Jan. 5; Boston, 
lan. 17; Brookline, Mass., Jan. 31; Erie, Pa., 
an. 33. * 

Kerns, Grace—Toledo, Jan. 4.- 


Kouns, Nellie and Sara—Chicago, Jan. 3 
and 4, 8, 12, 14. 
: Kreidler, Louls—Chicago (Apollo Club), 
ec. 31. 


Kreisler, Fritz—Boston, Jan. 7. 
,, Land, Haroid—Trenton, N. J., Dec. 24 and 


» 


Littlefield, Laura — Brookline, Dec. 23; 
rusts College, Dec. 27; Winchester, Mass., 
Jan. 16, 


Martin, Frederic—Bellevue, Pa., Dec. 29. 

Mertens, Alice Louise—Stamford, Conn., 
Jan. 22; Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 2 

Miller, Christine—Chicago (Auditorium and 
Orchestra Hall), Dec. 29 and 31; St. Paul, 
Minn., Jan. 2; Benton Harbor, Mich., Jan, 4; 
Janesville, Wis., Jan. 5; Akron, Ohio, Jan. 8; 
Wichita, Kan., Jan. 15; Georgetown, Tex., 
Jan. 17, 

Morse, Jeska Swartz—Tour of New Eng- 
land, Dec, 23-29; Detroit, Jan. 7 

Moses, Myrtlie—Chicago, Dec. 23 to Jan. 20 
(opera). ‘ . . 
3, Northrup, Grace—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 


_ Orrell, Lucille—New Rochelle, N. Y., Jan. 
Paderewski, Ignace—Boston, Jan. 22, 23. 
Parks, Elizabeth—Philadelphia, Dec. 28. 
Peege, Charlotte—Boston, Jan. 4. -- 
Purdy, Constance—Jamestown, N. Y., Dec 
“8; Warren, Pa., Dec. 29 


Reardon, George Warren—Jersey City, N. 
J., Dee. 30. 


(Symphony 


7 
~~ 


Rio, -Anita—Minneapolis, Dec. 25; Chicago, 
Dec. 30, 31; London, Ont., Jan. 1 


Rogers, Francis—New York, Jan. 7: Or- 
ange, N. J., Jan. 8; Waterbury, Conn., Jan. 
11; New York, Jan. 20; New York, Jan. 22; 
Westfield, N. J., Jan. 25. 

Sandby, Herman—Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 5. 

Sapin, Clara—Weymouth, Mass., Dec. 29. 

Seydel, Irma—Providence R. I., Dec. 26; 
Lowell, ‘Mass., Jan. 3 

Shepherd, Betsy Lane—New York (Lieder- 
kranz Society), Jan. 9. 

Spalding, Albert—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Jan. 1. 


Spross, Charles Gilbert—New York, Jan. 1 
and 6; Lawrenceville, N. J., Jan. 6 (even- 


ing). 

Starr, Evelyn—New York (42olian Hall), 
Jan. 3. 

Thibaud, Jacques—Boston, Dec. 24; New 
York (4®olian Hall), Dec. 30. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Boston, Jan. 7. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Newton, Mass.. 
Jan. 30. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet—Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 1; 
Waltham, Mass., Jan. 2; Dorchester, Mass., 
Jan. 3, 4; Somerville, Mass., Jan. 5; Charles- 
town, Mass., Jan. 6; Marlboro, ‘Mass., Jan. 7; 
Brockton, Mass., Jan. 8; Winthrop, Mass., 
Jan. 9; Arlington, Mass., Jan. 10; 
Mass., Jan. 11; West Acton, Mass., Jan. 15. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, De: 
22, 23, Jan... 7. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Jan. 4-6; New York (Met- 
ropolitan Opera House), Jan. 16. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Boston, 
Jan. 11 


Roxbury, 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
Dec. 22, 23, 28, 29; Aurora, Jan. 8; Chicago, 
Jan. 11; Milwaukee, Jan. 15, 22. 

Flonzaley Quartet — New York (Aolian 
Hall), Dec. 29. 


Gamble Concert Party — Harrison, Ark., 
Dec. 23; Marshall, Ill., Dec. 29; Butler, Ind., 
Jan. 3; Ligonier, Ind., Jan. 4; Kendallville, 
Ind., Jan. 5; Linton, Ind., Jan. 6. 

9 


Kneisel Quartet—Boston, afternoon, Jan. 2; 
Fall River, Mass., evening, Jan. 2; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Jan. 4; Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., Jan. 5; New. York (A®olian 
Hall), Jan. 9; Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, Jan. 11; Harvard Club, 
New York, Jan. 14; Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., Jan. 15. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adolf Tandler)—Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 
1, 5, 16, 19, 20. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 24, 29, 31, Jan. 7, 14, 21. 

New York Chamber Music Society—New 
York (4®folian Hall), Jan. 2. 

Oratoria Society of New York—Dec. 30, 31. 

Peoples Symphony Concert— New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Dec. 29. 
«Philharmonic Society of New York—(Car- 
negie Hall), Jan. 5-7. 

Sinsheimer Quartet — New York 
Culture Schceol), Jan, 8. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, 


(Ethical 


Dec. 23, 24, 29, 30, 31; Jan. 7, 9, 12, 18, 14, 19, 
iO. wis ee, ee ae 

Symphony Society of New York—Zolian 
Hall, Dec. 31 

Tollefsen Trio — New York (Washington 
Irving), Lec. 29. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Adna—New York, 
Dec. 24 and 31: Brooklyn, Dec. 24 and 31: 
New York (Wanamaker Auditorium), Dec. 9, 
12, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 28, 24; New York, Dec. 31. 


Zoeliner Quartet—New York City, Dec. 24. 





FREE CHICAGO MUSIC DURING HOLIDAYS 


Band Association Arranges Con- 
certs— Community Singing 
Movement Expanding 


CHICAGO, Dec. 16.—The Chicago Band 
Association has chosen Frank E. Scott 
president for the ensuing year. The 
other officers are: Charles A. Newton, 
Alfred Decker and T. Edward Wilder, 
vice-presidents; Edmund D. Hulbert, 
treasurer; Ralph Esau, secretary. The 
policy of giving free concerts through- 
out the city will be adhered to, as im 
the past. The association has assigned 
the band, of which William Weil is con- 
ductor, for duty in several free mid- 
winter holiday concerts. 

The Civic Music Association is con- 
tinuing both community concerts and 
community singing during the winter. 
Last week Thomas J. Kelly and Isaac 
Van Grove conducted a “sing” at the 
Brentano school for the Brentano Neigh- 


borhood Association. The movement is 
being extended to include community 
singing at meetings planned by the Chi- 
cago Board of Education for interesting 
the adult foreigner in the night schools. 
The various civic music clubs are plan- 
ning Christmas programs for their neigh- 
borhoods. Last Friday Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder, pianist; Artur Platz, tenor, 
and Jeanne Boyd, accompanist, gave a 
well-attended peformance for the Civic 
Music Association in the Austin High 
School. 

The International College of Music and 
Expression gave an attractive program 
in the Hyde Park High School last week. 
A tone poem by Kubelik, lasting just 
one minute and played for the first time 
in Chicago by Emanuel Mueller, was an 
exquisite bit of violin work. The Grieg 
Sonata in G Major for violin and piano, 
played by Emma Clark-Mottl and Mr. 
Mueller, was wholly enjoyable. 


Students Produce Own Operetta 


The students of the Nicholas Senn 
School held a musical jollification last 
night. A feature was an operetta, for 
which the music was composed by Tell 
Nelson and Carl Linner, students in the 
harmony classes, and the libretto was 
by students in English composition. Ira 
Hamilton, musical director of the school, 
conducted the school orchestra. 

Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano of 
New York, was guest artist in the Zieg- 
feld Theater this morning, singing con- 
temporary French songs and standard 
Italian operatic arias. Students of the 
Chicago Musical College presented acts 
from “La Bohéme” and “Rigoletto.” 

Lyell Barber, pianist, and Esther Nel- 
son, soprano, gave a joint recital for the 
Bush Conservatory Wednesday evening. 
Miss Nelson showed the results of care- 


_ful training and Mr. Barber’s imaginative 


work was thoroughly enjoyable. 

The Fiske Jubilee Singers sang in Or- 
chestra Hall Sunday evening, in place 
of the customary organ recital. Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, contralto, was soloist 
for the Sunday Evening Club choir. 


Choral numbers by Rachmaninoff, Fan- 
ning and Bridge, and two numbers dat- 
ing from the fifteenth century were sung 
at the Wednesday noon concert in the 
Art Institute under the direction of O. 
Gordon Erickson. 

Charles Dalmorés, tenor; Alfred Ma- 
guenat, baritone, and Francesco Daddi, 
tenor, sang in aid of the Théatre Fran- 
cais players at the Illinois Theater last 
Sunday evening. 

Minna Spiesberger, soprano, was so- 
loist for the Sinai Orchestra last Sunday. 
Minnie Lan, soprano, was soloist for 
Ballman’s orchestra. Stanley Dacon, 
baritone, was soloist for Alexander Zu- 
kovsky’s orchestra. 


Program for Organists’ Guild 


The American Guild of Organists, 
Illinois Chapter, listened to an ensemble 
program Monday evening. Hermann 
Felber, cellist; Carl B. Hecker, violinist; 
Herbert E. Hyde, organist; Clara Louise 
Thurston, harpist, and Herbert Gould, 
basso-cantante, furnished the program. 

Eddy Brown, violinist, was guest artist 
of the Illinois chapter of the American 
Guild of Violinists Friday night. 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Frederick Stock conductor, played a con- 
cert in Mandel Hall, University of Chi- 
caro, for the University Orchestral Asso- 
ciation Thursday afternoon. 


Joseph A. Vilim, head of the Vilim 
American Violin School, will hereafter 
conduct two schools. The new one will 
be located in California and is intended 
to give musical instruction to art lovers 
who find the Chicago climate too trying. 
His assistant in charge of the Chicago 
school will be his nephew, J. Emanuel 
Vilim. 

Lathrop Resseguie has been appointed 
director of the Wilson Avenue branch of 
the Chicago Musical College. 

The Columbia School of Music has in- 
stituted an assembly hall series of con- 
certs fof Saturday afternoons. A series 
of chamber music recitals was begun un- 
der the direction of Ludwig Becker 
Dec. 6. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, has 
played five concerts in Chicago this 
month: for the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
for the Hotel La Salle benefit for the 
“Off the Street Club,” for the Chicago 
Musicians’ Club, for the South Shore 
Country Club and one concert at Austin. 
In January she will play in Boston and 
vicinity. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





Miss Morrisey and Mr. Karle Score in 
Middletown Concert 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., Dec. 5.—Last 
night at the Middlesex Theater there took 
place the second concert of the Middlesex 
Musical Association. The event brought 
forward such fine’ solo artists as Theo. 
Karle, tenor, and Marie Morrisey, con- 
tralto, the former scoring deeply with 
“Celeste Aida” and songs by Lohr, 
Schimke, Glenn and Watts, while Miss 
Morrisey’s triumph was. no less un- 
equivocal in an aria from “Favorita” 
and shorter numbers by Speaks, Mac- 
Fadyen, Coleridge-Taylor and Griffes. 
Sidney Dalton was an admirable accom- 
panist. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB 
GIVES CHORAL PRIZE 


Seeks New Cantata by Resident 
Composer—Recital Honors 
for Mr. Aldrich 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, Dec. 18, 1916. 

PRIZE of one hundred dollars is of- 

fered by the Matinée Musical Club 
for the best three-part cantata for wom- 
en’s voices with incidental solo parts. The 
composition must not take more than 
twenty-five minutes to produce. The 
contest, which is open to Philadelphians 
only, will close Feb. 25, 1917. Informa- 
tion as to details may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Matinee Musical Club, Room 
201, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 

That “Il Trovatore” has lost none of 
its popularity was convincingly demon- 
strated last Tuesday evening when the 
Metropolitan Opera Company presented 
Verdi’s old-time masterpiece before an 
audience which completely filled the 
house. The able principals were Marie 
Rappold, Louise Homer, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Marie Mattfeld, Pasquale Amato, 
Leon Rothier, Pietro Audisio and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. The chorus sang with 


commendable precision and _ Giorgio 
Polacco conducted with his usual effici- 
ency. 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, lieder singer, 
was heard in recital last Monday even- 
ing in the New Century Club. Mr. Al- 
drich’s recitals are always highly enter 
taining and interesting because of the 
many new, unusual and seldom heard 
songs featured among his offerings. His 
program, divided into three parts, com- 


prised French, German and English num- 
bers which were sung with careful atten- 
tion to detail, interpretative value and 
clear enunciation, striking qualities 
which Mr. Aldrich possesses to a marked 
degree, earning for him the merited ap- 
preciation of the large audience. Agnes 
Clune Quinlan was most sympathetic in 
her accompaniments. 

The Rich Quartet, composed of Thad- 
deus Rich, first violin; Hedda van den 
Beemt, second violin; Alfred Lorenz, 
viola and Hans Kindler, ’cello, gave their 
first concert of a series of three last 
Thursday evening in Witherspoon Hall. 
Quartets of Mozart, Franck and a Septet 
of Beethoven were most skillfully given, 
showing the careful training and excel- 
lent musicianship of the ensemble. The 
assisting artists for the septet were 
Anthony Torello, bass; Robert Linde- 
mann, clarinet; Richard Krueger, bas- 
soon and Anton Horner, French horn, all 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The third of the series of Morning 
Musicales was attended by a large audi- 
ence last Monday in the ball room of the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. Pasquale 
Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Povla Frisch, soprano 
and Daniel Marquarre, flutist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, were the pleas- 
ing soloists. 

Offerings of the past week under the 
auspices of the University Extension 
Society included the second of the series 
of lecture-recitals by Nicholas Douty, 
tenor, in Witherspoon Hall last Wednes- 
day evening. 

Under the same auspices, Margaret 
Ashmead Mitchell, soprano, assisted by 
Joseph La Monaca, flutist, was heard in 
recital in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium 
last Thursday evening. A program of 
sixteen well chosen and varied numbers 
afforded Mrs. Mitchell excellent oppor- 
tunity of disclosing her voice of wide 
range and pleasing quality. Joseph W. 
Clarke was the able accompanist. 

A delightful concert was given last 
Tuesday evening by the Junger Manner- 
chor Society in its auditorium. A mis- 
cellaneous program comprised quartets 
and solos admirably sung by Margaret 
Daily, soprano; Auguste Kohnle, con- 
tralto; William Ringele, tenor and Ru- 
dolph Sternberg, bass. An enjoyable 
feature of the evening was the effective 
singing of the Society’s chorus under -the 
efficient direction of Oscar Goering. 

Beginning on Thursday afternoon Jan. 
4, 1917, and continuing on alternate 
Thursday up to and including April 12, 
a series of illustrated musical talks will 
be given in Withersnoon Hall, the pro- 
ceeds going to the Orchestra Endowment 
Fund. M. B. S. 
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NOTED ARTISTS JOIN 
IN BOSTON RECITAL 


Carreno and Graveure Disclose 
Their Art— Copeland and 
Gardner Heard 


Boston, MaAss., Dec. 11. — At the 
Mudgett series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in Symphony Hall the program 
yesterday was divided between Mme. 
Carreno, the world-renowned pianist, and 
Louis Graveure, the baritone. Mme. Car- 
reno’s distinct delineation of the Beet- 
hoven “Appassionata,” her poetical and 
authoriative performance of Chopin and 
her powerful and brilliant performance 
of the Liszt E major Polonaise were 
magnetic in effect. Mr. Graveure gave 
great pleasure in all his songs. His 
sprightly delivery of the delightful De- 
bussy song, “Le Soir,” was most effec- 
tive in contrast to the grandeur in style 
of the “Vision Fugitive” aria. The audi- 
ence applauded him long and lustily, and 
obliged the singer to repeat the two 
songs of Bainbridge Crist, the Boston 
composer. 


As is his wont, George Cope'and, the 
distinguished pianist, attracted a capac- 
ity audience to Jordan Hall on Saturday 
afternoon last for his piano recital, in 
which he was joined by Elizabeth Gor- 
don, who played at the second piano in 
certain pieces by Debussy. Some have 
classed Mr. Copeland as a specialist: as 
the “incomparable interpreter of De- 
bussy,” as portraying most irresistibly 
the sparkling rhythms of the Spanish 
composers. Granted, he does all this, and 
did so at Saturday’s recital; but in addi- 
tion to this he did much more. He was 
indeed master of the delicate and 
straightforward music of the ancient 
masters, Bach and Scarlatti, as well. In 
the Debussy “En Blanc et Noir” he was 
ably assisted at the second piano by Miss 
Gordon, his talented pupil. 

Samuel Gardner, violinist, played in 
recital here on Dec. 7 in Steinert Hall, 
accompanied at the piano by Emil New- 
man. In the Largo movement of the 
Vivaldi A minor Concerto he maintained 
a uniform legato throughout and played 
with a beautiful tone; and in the Bach 
Chaconne with its many technical diffi- 
culties, he proved to be an executant of 
no mean ability. Mr. Gardner’s authori- 
tative and individual playing was ap- 
plauded by a large audience. 

W. H. L. 
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Says Opera Aspirant Should 
Know More of Literature 











Josiah Zuro Convicts the Aver- 
age Student of Superficiality 
—Importance of an Under- 
standing of History and of 


Modern Prose and Poetry— 
Mr. Zuro’s Work as Con- 
ductor and Coach 


Ne one of the least of the many fa- 
vors conferred upon the American 
musical public by Oscar Hammerstein 
was the introduction of Josiah Zuro, 
whose sterling qualities elicited imme- 
diate recognition. Mr. Zuro was in his 
early twenties when the famous Oscar 
made him chorus master at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House, but the influence of 
his musicianship and executive abilities 
made itself felt in everv performance. 
It was not long before the young man 
had the chance to conduct various works 
and his success in handling the orchestra 
was scarcely second to his ability in 
organizing a fine stage ensemble. 

When Mr. Hammerstein abdicated, Mr. 
Zuro found occasional opportunities to 
exercise his rare gifts in several sea- 
sons of popular opera given by his father 
on the lower East side. Even with a 
smail orchestra, he succeeded in delight- 
ing musicians (many of whom took the 
trip downtown for the express purpose 
of hearing him) by his vivid and vital 
performances. 

Last year Mr. Zuro went to California, 
where he was active in several fields. 
He assisted Alfred Hertz in his Beetho- 
ven Festival in San Francisco, when a 
brilliant performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony was given. He conducted various 
operatic representations and last fall di- 
rected the “Aida” production, which was 
a considerable success despite the finan- 
cial difficulties which it entailed. At 
present Mr. Zuro is in New York, where 
he will remain until his return to Cali- 
fornia in February and do a certain 
amount of teaching and coaching. 

A musician of uncompromising artis- 
tic ideals, Mr. Zuro finds many things 
to deplore in the superficiality and nar- 
rowness of the average modern operatic 
student. “They display,” he declares, “an 
unfortunate indifference, not only toward 
instrumental and orchestral music in gen- 








“Musical America’s” Propaganda Endorsed 
by Association of Presidents of the 
State Music Teachers’ Associations 








HE Association of Presidents and 

Past Presidents of the State and Na- 
tional Music Teachers’ Associations has 
just issued its second annual report, which 
reviews the proceedings of the annual 
meetings held in Chicago in Feb., 1913, 
and Feb., 1916. The third annual meeting 


of the association will be held in Chicago 
on Jan. 25 and 26, 1917. 

This organization has in a compara- 
tively short time become a vital factor in 
the educational phase of America’s musi- 
cal life and owes its formation as well 
as its notable growth in usefulness and 
influence to the indefatigable efforts of 
Dean Liborius Semmann, of Milwaukee. 

Reports from the various State music 
teachers’ associations have become a part 
of the records of the central association 
which should be able, in time, to make 
important recommendations affecting 
educational methods in music as a re- 
sult of its connection with these units. 

The officers of the association are Dean 
Semmann, president; E. R. Lederman, 
vice-president and Charles S. Skilton, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Mr. Lederman, in the vice-president’s 
address, made at the last meeting, urges 
that a musical periodical be published as 
an organ for the association. He says: 

“Before giving reasons for the pub- 
lishing of a periodical as an organ of our 
association, representing all the state 
music teachers’ associations of America, 
I wish to state that in case a decision 
should be made at the meeting in favor 
of this proposition, a paper published 
by us would not in the least be in 
competition with the many excellent 
musical papers issued in the music 
centers of America. Every progressive 
musician should be a subscriber to one 
or more of these welcome dispensers of 
news from all parts of the world where 
musical activities worth recording occur. 
Many of these publications have bene- 
fited musical progress and the musical 
profession to a great extent and such 
propaganda as made by MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA and its great editor, John C. Freund, 
for the American musical educators and 
artists, has been remarkably successful 
and should be appreciated by all the 
musical interests of the country to its 
full extent.” 





Josiah Zuro, Who Has Gained Distinc- 
tion as Conductor in Numerous Oper- 
atic Enterprises 


eral, but also to the vocal music of the 
classics, which in their opinion is passé. 
Further, they believe that a command 
of the style essential to singing this 


“music cannot help them, since it is no 


longer in the répertoire of opera com- 
panies. And you will see them flock to 
a performance of a Puccini opera and 
scrupulously stay away from one of 
‘Fidelio’ or ‘Magic Flute’ or ‘Iphigenia.’ 
The worst of it is that the epoch in which 
the action of these operas takes place 
is something strange to them—a fact 
which betrays their very deficient knowl- 
edge of literature. 

“This is a great hindrance to the full 
development of a real operatic artist. 
And it handicaps him especially when 
it becomes a question of impersonating 
a serious, historical character. Ex- 
haustive study of literature dealing with 
the customs and life in general of an- 
cient and mediaeval eras should form a 
part of every student’s daily routine. 
That he should keep in constant touch 
with modern prose and poetry goes with- 
out saying. The operatic student pays 
too little heed to the lessons to be learned 
from dramatic performances. Some 
never go to the theater. And it is also 
the common practice of a soprano to go 
only to the recital of a soprano and to 
shun the appearance of a baritone or a 
contralto—and vice-versa. It is my idea 
that, before studying acting, a student 
should learn dancing in order to acquire 
a grace not otherwise obtainable.” 


DAMROSCH GIVES 
TWO FINE CONCERT. 


Hofmann and Miss Novaes Pla 
with New York Symphony 
Orchestra 


For the fourth Friday afternoon su! 
scription concert of the Symphony § 
ciety of New York on Dec. 15 at AX oli: 
Hall, Walter Damrosch chose the follo, 
ing works: 





Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, Chopin s 
E Minor Concerto for piano and orchestr 
Josef Hofmann, soloist, and Rimsky-Kors 
koff’s March from “Le Cog d’or” and “Ru 
sian Song.” 


Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony is n 
one of his best and it is perhaps for thi 
reason that it is very infrequently hear 
Yet Mr. Damrosch prepared it with gres 
care and gave it an admirable, sympa 
thetic reading. The Rimsky-Korsako 
numbers, colorful and interesting, m: 
with favor. 

The feature of the concert was M 
Hofmann’s magnificent playing of th» 
solo part of Chopin’s E Minor Concert: 
in ‘which he has been heard on severa| 


occasions in New York. His perform- 
ance, highly perfected and deeply signi- 
ficant, was the achievement of a mature 
artist whose first concern is the materia! 
that he is interpreting. In this stage of 
his career, technique serves Mr. Hot- 
mann merely as a means to an end. 
With fine sweep and perfect balance, 
with deep poetic insight, the Polish pian- 
ist played the Polish composer’s concerto 
and made of it a vital and compelling 
thing. 

The Allegro he played with force and 
decision; the Romanze was beautiful. 
The Rondo sped along as if on wings. 
Mr. Damrosch gave the pianist admirable 
support and contributed materially to a 
finished, magnificent performance. 

The audience was most enthusiastic on 
demonstrating its approval of Mr. Hof- 
mann’s playing and recalled him again 
and again. 

At the second of the Saturday evening 
concerts in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 16, 
Guiomar Novaes, the young Brazilian 
pianist, was soloist in Beethoven’s Fourth 


Concerto in G. The orchestra played: " 


Raff’s ‘‘Lenore” Symphony, a Sam Franke 
arrangement of a Bach Prelude, an Etude 
Caprice for strings by Sinigaglia, ‘‘St. Fran 
cis Preaching to the Birds,’’ by Liszt, and 
‘“‘Sounds from the Forest,” from ‘‘Siegfried.” 


Miss Novaes, who was heard only once 
before in New York with orchestra, when 
she played the Grieg Concerto with Mr. 
Rothwell’s orchestra at Madison Square 
Garden, gave further evidence of her 
sound musicianship and admirable tech- 
nique. She was cordially welcomed by 
a large audience. H. B 





Pablo Casals Arrives in New York from 
Cadiz 


Pablo Casals, the noted Spanish 
’cellist, was among the passengers arriv- 
ing in New York on Dec. 17 on board the 
Spanish line steamer Buenos Ayres, from 
Cadiz. Casals is here for an extensive 
concert tour. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
Bush & Lane Piano Co. 


Holland, Mich. 








HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 


New York 
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